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THIRD QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW. 


CHART HR I. 


I’jif.UMiSyUn, 


1.— Scope of the Review. 

The following Review 1 m- l«cn written in uceonlanee with instructions from 
the Government of Indin, convcyetl through the Secretary of State. It i« based 
upon Reports comp'lwl hy the Directors of Public Instruction in each of the 
►everaf Province* for ISOG-VT. In it- general feature-, it closely follows the fir-t 
Quinquennial Review of Mr. Nadi for the period 1887-88 to 1801-92, a- that 
follow nl Sir Alfred Croft’- Review of 188G. Since it is therefore largely a 
continuation, no nttempt has Ix-cn made to render it eompktc in itself. For a full 
understanding of the educational system in each Prm incc, .ind of the general 
c\tcn-ion of education throughout India in the post, it will always 1« necessary 
to refer to the Rcj»ort of the Indian IMitcation Commi— ion (1883). Question- 
of organisation and method hue uiilv been touched upon so far ns i- necc-s.»ry to 
explain recent change-. The main object has been to -how the nature and extent 
of the progress made during the la-t five years, partly by an elaborate analysi- 
of the stati-tics, and partly by copious extracts from the Provincial Report-. 
Figures and the opinion- of c\jicrt.s arc left to -peak for themselves. Anything 
in the nature of critiei-m ha-, it i- hoped, liecn scrupulously avoided. 

2 .— Period covered by the Review. 

The period covered by the Review is the five official years beginning on 
1st April, 1892, and ending on 31st March, 1897. Special attention has Been 
given to the la«t year of the period, which, unfortunately, happen- to be a year 
marked by plague and famine. Wherever -erics of figures arc available, a 
comparison Vms Ve«i mvilt between tlw- final years of the two quinquennial 
jKriods : tliat is to say, I.X36-9r has been coinjinred with 1891-92. In some 
cases the comparison lias nl«o been carried still further back, to 188G-S7. in order 
to show continuity of progre-s for a complete jicriod of ten year-. 

3.— Order of Subjects. 

With a view to facilitate reference, the chapter- are nrranged in the same order 
as in Mr. Nosh’s Review, though it has not always been found po-sible to preserve 
the same order of paragraphs. Mr. Na«b’s tables have in no case been omitted : 
but many new tables have been added, and special attention has Ijcen paid to 
percentages and averages, by which alone am figure- be made to yield their true 
significance. In the Table of Contents will be found references to the paragraphs 
of Mr. Nash’s Review which correspond to those in the present volume. 

4. — Area covered by the Review. 

The area covered by the Review is that under the several Departments of 
Public Instruction, which is not co-cxtensive with the total area of British India. 

• On the one hand, it excludes certain minor British administrations, such as 
Ajmerc, Bangalore, and the Andaman Islands, which have no special Departments. 
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On the other liand, it includes the Native States in Bombay anti the Central 
Province-*, but nott1io«e in other Provinces, with a trifling exception for Assam 
and Madras. The Tributary Maluls of Ori>*a and the Hill chiefehips of A«Kun 
do not rank as Native State". Uerar also i* included, as lieing under Briti«h 
adnimtatratton. The larger Native States arc all omitted, though some of these 
(such as liaroda, Mysore, and Travancorc) vie in educational efficiency with any 
British Province. They are, however, represented in the University examinations, 
and to -enue extent at’ the colleges. It L interesting to remember tliat Aden 
forms an integral part of the Province of Bombay. The total area covered by the 
Review is 1,074,268 square miles, with a total imputation of 232,490,022 souls. 
There figures hhow an incrcn*e in tlic five years, chiefly owing to the incorporation 
of the Sind State of Khairpnr in l»oml«y. 

5.— Explanations and Definitions. 

It will be convenient to give in tliis place some previous explanation of the 
technical terms constantly recurring in the course of the Review. 

The word “ institution ” is used to comprise both colleges and schools of all 
kinds ; the word w pupil ’’ to comprise tho*e who attend either, w liilc “ student " 
is confined to tho"e who attend college", and “ scholar " is not used at all. 

The first division of institutions is into Public and Priv ate. Public institutions 
consist of all those w hich arc recognised by the Department and which conform to 
Departmental standard", even though they maybe entirely supported from private 
funds. All others are Private institution*. For thc"e tatter the statistics arc 
• * * 'admittedly incomplete, depending upon the voluntary activity of the inspecting 
staff ; and returns for expenditure are neither asked for nor given. Private 
institutions are subdivided into those for advanced and those for elementary' 
instruction ; of the latter, some teach a vernacular language, others the Koran 
only by rote. The term “ elementary ” i< not u«ed in any otlier connexion. 

Public institutions are first divided, according to the standard of instruction 
given, into — (1) Colleges ; (2) Secondary schools ; (3) Primary schools *, and 
(4) Special schools. Colleges are those institutions where the instruction aims 
directly at a Univ ersity degree. They are subdiv tded into («) Arts colleges, of which 
. the vast majority are English and a fen- Oriental ; and (t) Professional colleges, 
for law, medicine, engineering, teacl ling, nml agriculture, though *ome of the«e 
latter are more properly departments of Arts colleges. Sccondarv schools can only 
he defined a* those institutions which are intermediate between colleges and Primary 
schools. Their upper limit is roughly fixed hr the Matriculation standard of the 
Universities ; their lower limit is quite indefinite. A further source of confusion 
arises from the tact that Secondarv schools may have, and usually do have, Primary 
deportment". They are subdivided into (a)" High and [V) Middle schools, the 
former being tho«e that teach up to the Matriculation standard. Another sub- 
division is into (a) English and ((3) Vernacular, according as English or a 
Vernacular language is the medium oi instruction. All High schools belong to 
the English class ; but Middle schools are pretty equally divided between °the 
two. Primary schools have no subdivi-ions, except into Upper and Lower and 
need no definition. Of Special schools, the most important and the most widelv 
spread are tho"c for the training of school master* and mistresses ; others are f ^ 
technical teaching, such as art. Law, medicine, engineering, surveying 
crafts, Ac. "Where the subject is the same as in Professional colleges' Soec" I- 
school* are distinguished by not teaching for a University degree. ° 1 101 

Public institutions are again divided, according to «ystem of control ’ 
tho-e under public and those under private management. Rut it mu-t alwa^ k? 
borne in mind that those under private management are not identical with t 
institutions. Those under public management are subdivided into ( \ 
managed by Government, £.<■., directly by the several Department- l/uir 1 
’ ’ In*t ruction ; (i) those managed by District, or Local, and Mumciml wLdA. 

and (e) those maintained by Native State", which (for some nurooseA » 

• 1 F , - ra J are classed 
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with those managed by Government. Public institutions under private manage- 
ment are subdivided into : (a) Aided, which receive grants of public funds eitfier 
from the Government or from Boards ; and (b) Unaided, which receive no public 
assistance whatever, and differ from Private institutions mainly in being recognised 
by the Department. 

Pupils may he classified according to the institutions they attend. But a more 
important principle of division, according to stages of instruction, applies to all 
pupils in both Secondary and Primary schools. First comes (1; the High sta^e, of 
which the upper limit is again definitely fixed by the Matriculation standard ; 
then follow in succession, without any definable limits, (2) the Middle ; (3) the 
Upper Primary ; and (4) the Lower Primary stage. The last stage is further 
subdivided into (A) those reading printed books, and (B) those not reading 
printed boohs. These stages are confessedly not uniform throughout the several 
Provinces, particularly as regards the lower stages. Still less do they conform to 
the nominal grade of schools, as may be learnt from the fact that in 189G-97 no 
less than GO per cent, of the total number of pupils in Secondary schools for boys 
were in one or other of the Primary stage*. 

The figures for pupils, except when otherwise expressly mentioned, are always 
the “roll numbers,” representing those in attendance on 31st March, or the close 
of the official year, in a few cases, account has been tahen of the “ attendance 
numbers,” or average daily attendance, which may he assumed to be about 
one-fifth less than the “ roll numbers ” for each mouth. 

With regard to finance, the first remark to be made is that all the figures 
given refer to expenditure and not to income. No separate returns are supplied 
for receipts. It may be assumed that the total expenditure in no case exceeded 
the total receipts ; but if the receipts should happen to exceed the expenditure, 
the surplus must he accounted for under the heading which is responsible for the 
main charge. In other words, in an institution under private management, any 
surplus would go in reduction of expenditure under “other sources"; while in 
an institution under public management, it would diminish the public cost. An 
example may be found in the case of Law colleges, where the excess of fees over 
total expenditure i-> entered as a minus quautity under Provincial Revenues. 

The first division of expenditure is into Direct and Indirect. Direct ex- 
penditure is that demoted to the maintenance of colleges and schools and the 
remuneration of tlieir teaching staff. Indirect expenditure comprises not only 
that devoted to buildings, furniture, «S.c., and scholarships in colleges and schools, 
but also the cost of direction and inspection, and of the Universities. 

Expenditure is classified, according to sources, into : (1 ) Prov mcial Revenues ; 
(2) Local or District Funds ; (3) Municipal Funds; (4) fee* ; and (5) “other 
sources.” For some purposes, the first three of the-e headings arc collectively 
styled Public Funds, and the la«t two Private Funds ; but tins is not an official 
description. Provincial Revenues properly consist of that portion of general 
taxation allotted to a Province which the Local Government devotes to education. 

In accordance with the system of decentralisation that now pre\ aih in Indian 
finance certain items of Imperial Revenue (or rather, shares iu certain branches of 
revenue fixed for a term of years)' are handed over to Provincial administrations 
to be expended at their discretion. Whatever is expended from this source ought 
to bo included under Provincial Revenues, as representing contributions from 
general taxation. For the most part this, is so ; but in some few cases transfers 
are made fiom Provincial Rev ennes to Local Funds, so that the former heading then 
comprises only the amount which is directly spent on education by the Dqwrt- 
ment. Local Funds, again, properly consist of that portion of local taxation 
which District or Local Boards devote to education. The system of local taxation 
varies greatly in the several Province*. In some cases, there is a fixed ce*% or 
rate on agricultural lands for education ; in others, a proportion of the general 
cessmust be devoted to education ; in other*, tolls and similar levies take the 
place of a ce*s. But, in all ca*es alike, the expenditure of the>e Local Fund* is 
largely at the discretion of the District Board*, who aho Imvc under thcii 
management such important matters as roads and bridges, sanitation, water-supply, 

<£c. so that education sometimes suffers when other demand* become pressing. 
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Local funds whether wolltn or not by trail* for* from Prminriil Revenue*, 
rcpiv-erit the amount spent on education In District Hoard*. Muuicijxil Fund* 
riniply consist of that portion of munioijttl fixation which »* devotcdto education 
ljy t)ic Mtiriirfpolitics. Fee* med m» explanation, except that they include joy- 
to pi it. s foT examination as well a- for teaching. “Other sources’ ore n* cuts* 
cellanooti* a« their name : they comprise not only MiWription* from mdiiidml*, 
from Missionary bodies and Native ft**ociatiim«, u« well ns income from pennuuut 
endowments, hiit payments for lxnnling charge*, which form a growing item in 
the educational budget. Grants from the revenues of Native Mate-, and even 
contributions to special objects from Imperial Revenues, an- iiUo included 
under tins head. Strictly speaking, the expenditure on education in Native Stan* 
slionid he kept separate, "unde rib. own heading* for Native Slate P.evenuc*. l.oml 
and Municipal Pirnd*, fee*, and other source* ; hut it lias not alwaj- liccn found 
l»o«9ihlc to pre-erve thi* distinction in the table*. 

Expenditure is further cla*-ifiod according to head* of cl urge. Tin* cla«Mfi- 
ention, however, is identical with tJi it for Public institution* already git cri. except 
tliat it include* nl«o the object* of Indirect r\|K*nditnre. 

The term “Province” lias Is-cn used for cnnsrnicnec to include such minor 
administration* a* Coorg and Hirer. Upjwr and Lower Ihinna, which wen- 
separated in Mr. Nti-liV Review, non constitute a single Province ; and Huron, 
though recently raised to the rank ofn LioutemntdJov cmordiip, i* still ntaiued in 
it* former place, Ictocon the Central Province* ami Assam. Ik nir ha* Urn so 
called throughout, in*t«id ot the ottiml di-dgnntion. ‘‘The Hyde mind A*-igned 
Districts”; white the North* We*t Province* and Oudh hue sometime* Vn 
eollo<pmlly stvleil “ the North- Wc*t." The ul.hfadiioned tenn “ Pn-ideney ” i» 
never applied to Madras or Bombay. except in iiuotations. 

G.— The Effects of Famine and Plague. 

It i« imj>o“ihle to conclude tin* Preliminary Chapter without a reference to 
the ralawvUU** of famine awd plague, which ro smovudy checked educational pro- 
gress throughout India in IS9G-97. No Province altogether c-capcd the effects of 
scarcitv, though some suffered much h*** than other*. The effect* are shown in 
two way*, both bv a diminution in the attendance ot pupil* and by a reduction in 
tlic funds available for the maintenance of schools. Hut the strength of the 
educational organisation and its hold ujsm the people i* strikingly revealed by tin- 
fact that there was no actual decrease in lS'J 0-1)7, a* compared with 1K9.>-DG, either 
in the total number of pupils or in the total ex]«ndit»re, hut only n retardation 
of the rate of increase shown during the previous tear* of the rpii millennium. 

Wlierc education is not eoinpul*orv. and school* mainlr depend uj-m 
\ oluntnry support, a very slight ennui produce* large change* in tlic statistic*. A 
poor harvest, an unhealthy sea**m, an inau«]«icious 3 -car for marriages, may each 
bring about results that seem di-proj*>rtionatc to their antecedent*. In Bengal, it 
i* always found that the attendance of pupil* at Primary and elementary school* 
varies directly with the condition* of agriculture. In Coorg, a lad rice* harvc*t. 
poor return* from coffee, and prevalence of fi.vor, nil conspired to depress educa- 
tion during 1S9G-97. On the other hand, the Director of Public Instruction in 
Berar believes that the prevailing scarcitv- jwidtivc-lv tended to the encouragement 
of education. Private teachers, in onlcr to obtain a livelihood, were induced to 
open schools at a lower rate of fee* ; while, a* “ no marriage* took place after 
April,” the people naturally paid more attention to the schooling of tlieir 
cluldren. 

The effects of famine were felt with the greatest severity in the Central 
Provinces, which had suffered from scarcity and partial distress during the two 
preceding years. Here the attendance of pupils fell by a per cent., ami the total 
number in 1890-97 is considerably smaller than it was three years before. The 
Director remarks that the falling off, while partly due to high prices, is also jsirtly 
due to the fact tliat “ a considerable nnmlier of l>oys turned their ability to read, 
write, and C 3 -phcr to good account bv* getting employment os mate* on relief 
works. ’ In the District of Betul, it i< reported that *• pupils have almost ceased to 
attend several schools in the distressed tracts, and, though efforts were made to 
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keep the schools open, the attendance is nominal.” In Damoh, the Deputy Com- 
missioner granted gratuitous relief to poor boys attending school, and "recom- 
mended the District Council to sanction a subsistence allowance of Ks.i a month 
to *‘ resnlts-aided ” schoolmasters. No other Province shows a decrease directly 
attributable to famine, though there are eon-tant allusions in the Reports to 
arrested progress and reduced funds. 

The plague, fortunately, was confined to Rom bay ; but there its effects on 
education were so disastrous as to vitiate all the returns from that Province 
for 1896-97, especially in the case of colleges and High schools. It is, however, 
satisfactory to learn that few students or pupils actually died of plague. In 
justice to Bombay, which has always prided itself upon its educational pre- 
eminence, it is right to quote here the comments of the Director : — 

“ The blow has fallen most heavily upon the Central Division of the Presidency, 
where the plague emptied tb« schools in Bombay [city] and Poona, where famine 
struck with great severity the districts of Ahmednngar, Sholapnr, Poona, and Sitara, 
and where no District escaped unharmed. This Division alone shows a loss of over 
30,000 pupils in all classes of Public institutions, and of over 10,000 in Private institu- 
tions, and returns a decrease in attendance from 107,459 to 150,312. The province of 
Sind has also suffered severely, and returns a Joss of over 10,000 pupils in Public 
institutions. Thera was no famine in Sind ; but the city of Karachi suffered terribly 
from the plague, and for months schools were closed there, and in other large towns 
of the province. With High schools turned into hospitals and teachers into plague 
inspectors, there was little scope for education. The three remaining Divisions of the 
Presidency suffered less. But the Northern Division and Kathiawar were threatened 
with plague, which indeed greatly affected the Thana and Surat Districts ; and m the 
Southern Division famine and high prices prevailed, yet the returns of the Division 
show an increase, and testify to the vitality and strength of the educational system.” 


7. Explanation of Maps. 

Maps are inserted in chapters II., V., VI., and IX., showing the slate of 
education in every Division of each Province for the two quinquennial years, 
1891-92 and 1896-97. The statistics graphically represented in the map-* are 
aKo given for the Provinces in tabular form, and explained in paragraphs. 

These maps Lave been prepared in the office of the Surveyor-General oE 
India, upon the basis of statistics supplied by the several Provincial Government*. 
They are arranged in pairs, so as to indicate, by six varying shades of colour, 
the comparative condition of education in the two years, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
An explanation of the colours is marked on each of the mam. The Blue map 
(facing p. 12) shows the percentage of pupils in all institutions (Public and Private) 
to the population of school-going age, estimated at 15. per cent, of the total 
papulation ; the Red map (facing p. 128) shows the percentage of boys in the 
Secondary stage of instruction, and the Brown map (facing p. ISO) the jiercentage 
of boys in the Primary state of instruction, to the male population of school-going 
n <re ; the Green map (facing p- 284) shows the percentage of girls under instruction 
in Public institutions only to the female population of school-going age. The unit 
* not the Province (as in the maps accompanying Mr. Nash’s Review), but a 
oroup of Districts within the Province, co-extensive with an administrative 
Division, or (in some cases) with an educational Circle. The figures for the 
three Presidency towns (Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras) are given separately 
on each map. Native States generallj', for which no statistics are available, 
arc of course left nncolourcd. The General Tables, prepared by the Government 
of India, are reprinted in the Appendix. 
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in the rate of increase to 6 per cent, from 1C per cent, in the preceding period. 
The exclusion of Private institutions would not mate much difference, except in 
the ca«es of the Punjab and Burma, where it operates in contrary direction#. In 
the Punjab Private institution** ore being steadilv brought within the .Departmental 
sv«tctn. Consequently the number of pupils in Public institutions Ims increased by 
3*1 percent., being the Largest increase for any Province of India. In Burma, on the 
other hand, many Primary schools have fallen from, the status of Public institution®, 
with the result that the number of the*-e has actually decreased he 15 |>er cent., 
while the pupil® have increased by only 1 per cent., being the lowc-t rate for 
any Province except Coorg. 

9.— Proportion of Schools to Villages, &c. 

The two following tables, compiled from General Table L, give tlie profiortion 
of all institutions (Public and Private) for lioth males* and fmiales to every 
hundred town® and villages : first, (II.) for all India lor each of the MX years 
1891-02 to 189G-97, and then (HI.) according to Pros ince® for 1 89G-97. The fir®t 
table shows a steady rate of improvement until flic check caused by famine and 
plague in the !a«t year. Hut if we exclude town®, it appear® that more than 
three villages out of four throughout all India are still without any school. 
The variations between the several Province** are remarkable. Burma, where an 
indigenous system of instruction is almost unirersil among the Buddhist 
population, has an average of more than one school to every two vilLtgcs, while 
Madras eas'ily takes the second place. At the other end stand the Central 
Provinces, where indigenous school® do not cxi*t, and the population is largely 
aboriginal and evervwiiere widely scattered. Here onlv one village out of every 
17 pc««e--es a school. The Xorth-AVest Provinces, where the indigeuous system 
has as yet received little encouragement, show only one school to every nine 
villages.’ In schools for girls, Bombay and the Punjab occupy the highest portion, 
but tlie attendance of girls at boys’ scliools is much more numerous in Burma and 
Madras. 


Table 11. — Pe real tug' of Inititutmin to Tuirns and Vittig**, 1891-95 In 1S9G-97, 



Table III. Percentage of Institution* to Ton iu and Villages, according to 
Pi on nra, 181*6-97. 
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10 —Proportion of Pupils to Schools. 

Hie following mlilo (I \ .) giv< i tin* avenge number of pupil* m each class of 
I*u1»lir* in-titut ions jur the two you* 1891-92 mid 1S9G-97. If we go kick still 
further. t</ IMfi.K*. the Mcidy improvement m this re'jK.vt becomes yet more 
inirkcl. During this jicnol ol tt-n ve»rs the uv crape strength lus nnilbnnly 
increi*e 1— tn t «dlcge«, from lift to 117 ; in Seenndiry schuoU. from t)5 to 1()*J • 
in IViinirv ■»-*b«»>)*. from 28 t»» ill ; .md m ,Sjx ••ill •■rho »f* (unhiding Trainin'*' 
Mdi«*d«l, from 3» to Hi. There lire, .is u*ml, i*m-iderabfo variations lie tween the 
different Provinces. If vvccx'lufo («*»rg. the Punjab stands hr*t m the size of 
Ixith >e« , oii<hry ntid >|ic< nl siho.>ls, mid secun<| in the size of its Colleges. The 
Colleges of Ihngi! an* nppiRutly the largest, though Ifombjy would Live taken 
the first jihee hid it not lieen for the effect* of tlie pkigue. As ii i*. tlie Primiry 
«:h<i>ls in llnmUtv ure nairly twice as large as the average for the rest of India, 
which is reduced hy the umill m'/c of tho«c in Ucngal. 


Tttllr ll'.—Aimtij' Xiiinlrr of Pn/nh in msh Putin Institution, awl 18Dit— 07. 
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11.— Proportion of Pupils to Population : Explanation 
of Maps. 

The table on the following pige (Y.) gives the number of pupils, male and 
female, in nit institution* for each of the three (luinqucntiial jears (1886-87, 
1891-92, and 181)6-97), together with the proportion of_tho«c numbers to the 
estimated imputation, male and fctmle, of school-going age, which i* assumed to 
lie 13 |icr cent, of the toUl population. This e-tiinatc of 15 per cent, is an 
arbitrary one, which was criticised bv Sir Alfred Croft, but supported by Mr. Nash, 
and aI*o approved bv the Director of Public Instruction in Ma Iras It i*, no doubt, 
incorrect lor certain classes of the people, Mich ns Europeans and Eurasians 
generally, Pams in Kotnbay, and Ilrahmos in liengal, who keep their children at 
behool until they are adult ; "hut it is probably a fair approximation to the truth in 
the case of the vast mijoritv of the agricultural population. At any rate, it 
supplies a conventional btandard for calculating the comparative changes in 
dilleretit years and in different Provinces. 

1’or the first ye ir, the population has l*en taken Jrom the returns of the Census of 
1881 ; for the two latter years, from the Censusof 1891. In consequence^ the calcula- 
tions for both the c»r!ie*t and the latest rear are incorrect, ill bo ftr a* no allowance 
haslxeu mode for tlie incren-e of jioputaliou that presumably took place m each ease 
JfS'ls B 2 
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itnring the six year* that elapsed since the previous Cen-ti-. This error, howeser, 
tviII not materially affect the differences between the ret era I Provinces ; and it has 
been disregarded in the preparation of the accornruming main, which give a 
graphic representation of the figures for ail pupils, according to Divisions of 
Provinces, m the two years, 1891-92 and 1896-97. For fmther accuracy, the 
follovring table (VL) lias been compiled, giving the percentage of total pupils to 
total population of school-going age, ou the assumption that the rate of increase 
between the Censuses of ISS1 anil lb£> I was uniformly maintained down to 1897 1 — 

Table Yl.—Pntpvrtion of Total Pupil' to Population of School going Age, allotting for 
Inn erne of Population, 1886 - 87 , 1891-92, and lSDC-ii7 ~ 


Province 

1SSB-SJ. 

, lS'U-9’ 

lyi.-sr , 

, Madras .. 

99 

12 9 

14 2 

* * Bombay 

14-2 

15 8 

ir.6 

Bengal 

12-9 

140 

14 7 4 ^ 

• N.-W.F. and Ondli .. 

47 

40 

47 

' Punjab - , 

' 94. 

83 . 

81 

Central Provinces 

5-7. 

f.-0 

7 3 ' 

• * Burma... . ... .... ... 

18 0 

17-3 

20 3 _ 

„ » Assam ’ 

90 

10 3 

11*5 

Coorg 

14-6 

19 3 

19 9 

, » Berar ... ' ... ' ... 

104 

11-8 

120 

‘ Total 

100 

111 

117 


Taking the imcorrecreil figures as shown in the map^the proportion of boy* 
at school lias increased du-ing the whole period of ten years from ] 9-3 to 22-3 pa- 
rent. of tlio-c of school -going age ; the proportion of girls, from 1*7 to 2*3 ; and the 
proportion 'of alt children from 10*7 to 12*5. Here, again, the variations between 
the different Provinces arc remarkable. 1 Surma stands easily first, with more than 
one child out of e\ ery five at school. At the other end of the scale aie the North- 
West Provinces, t\ itn only one child at school out of 20. The late of pro- 
gre-s, for both boys and girls, has been inO«t rapid in Madra-. In the Punjab 
there appears a positive decline ; but this-i* to be e\pliined by the incorporation'' 
of Private institutions in the Departmental system Bombay u on Id show much 
better bad it not been for the plague (the corresjionding figures fur lbOo-OG were 
2D'C,-4'4, and 1 7-4). Bengal, Assam, and Berar each exhibit steady improvement 
Taking girls only, Coorg holds the first place, with one out of every 14 at school ; „ 
tlnm follows Burma, with one out of 20 ; and Madras and Bombay, each with about 
one out of 23. _ The North-West Provinces again bring up the rea-. with only one 
girl at school out of 209, while the Central Provinces have one out of 100. and 
the Punjab has one out of <16. The most rapid mte of progress is again riiown 
by Madras ; the decline in the Punjab is only appirent ; Bondta'v would cot have ' 
been pasred by Madras had it not been for the plague ; Bengal, Assam, and Berar 
exhibit their usual steady improvement. - , 

lS.-'Scliools according to Class of Institution. 

The tabic on the following page (VII.) gives the number of institutions 
and pupils for the two _ years 1891-92 and lS’lfi-97, distributed according to 
Provinces, and also classified under the chief classes of institutions. The totals 
for each Province have already been briefly analysed, and the claves of institution* 
will subsequently be dealt with in detail in the chapters specially devoted to them. 



Table VIII. — Projxit honate Hate of Prog i nut in Ihtllic Inshtutume, 188G-87, 1891-92, mid 1896-97. 
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The following table (VIII.) gives the percentages of increase or decrease in 
each class of Public institution during the two quinquennial periods, according to 
Provinces. Here, again, no further remarks are necessary in tins place. 
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To subject this table to an elaborate analysis would be futile, for it is apparent 
that the so-called “ stages of instruction ” vary enormously in the several Province-. 
This variation is less marked in the two upper stages, which are more or -less 
fixed by the Universities — the Collegiate stage being entirely confined to those who 
have already matriculated, and the High stage mainly to those u ho arc preparin'* 
for matriculation. In the former, it would seem tliat the North -West and the 
Punjab jointly occupy the first place, but this appirent pre-eminence is due rather 
to their small number of pupils m other stages than to their ab-olute number at 
college. Madras and Bengal both Live a much larger proportion of college 
students as compared with their population, though the Punjab liken i-e stints 
high m this respect. It should al-o be remarked that the fiereentigc for Bonibir 
comes out at ‘3 for the average of the four previous years, instead of “2 for the 
calamitous plague year. In the High stage, Bombay and .Madras rank fir-t, tliougli 
Bombay would be a long way ahead (with a percentage of 3 ’2 instead of 2*3) Lid 
the preceding year been taken. The Punjab again stands high, as also does Coorg. 
Misleading variations of standard begin with the Middle stage, in which it would 
appear thit the Central Provinces have nearly double tbo proportion and the 
Punjab more than treble the proportion, of Bengal. In the three Primary 
stages matters are still worse. The very lowest does not exist in Burma, hardly 
at all in the Punjab, and only to a trifling extent in the North-West Provinces. 
In the Upper Primary stage llerar has a projiortion fivefold that of Bengal, and 
Bombay a proportion fourfold that of Madras. 

Whatever lesson lurks in these figures maybe gathered from the following 
tabic (XII.), which gives the percentage* only of pupils (mile and female) irt the 
seicral stages of instruction, according to Provinces, for the two years, 1891-92 
and 189(3-97 : — 


Table XII. — Proportion of Pupil* in Public Inhibition* in Stages of Instruction, 1891-92 



iss» 






Tails IX,— Hale Pupils in Piillto Institutions according to Stags 0/ Instruction, 1891-93 to 189 ( 3 - 97 . 
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■with the corresponding percentage*. The totals differ from tho-e already given 
for pupil* in Public institutions, by reason of the omis-ion of Professional 
colleges and Special schools. Students in Professional college's are not necessarily 
in the Collegiate stage : some of them may never have matriculated, while some 
may be already reckoned in Arts colleges. The pupils m Special schools are not 
cla -sifted according to stage of instruction, nor are those in Private institutions. 

1 'ompirmg the last of the'eyear- with the first, it will be -Pen that the actual 
number- of male pupil- -how an increa-e in every stage except the verv lowest, 
which eompri-e- children not reading printed book-. But the rate of increase has 
been greate-t in the higher sub-dni-ion of the Lower Primary stage, which now con- 
tains G3*39 [ter cent, of the total, instead of 60*31, the mere i-e having mainly come 
from the stage below. In the Upper Primary stage the rate of increa-e is only 
from 11*39 to 11*83 percent, of the total, and in the Middle stage from 4*14 to 
4*20 per cent. : while in the two highest stages the actual increase in numbers 
turn- into a relative decrease in percentage, due to the closing of colleges and 
Secondary schools in Bombay through the plague. The variations in the different 
year- are not important ; but it should be observed that the Collegiate stage attained 
its maximum ht 1393-94, and the High .-tige in 1394-95. 

The female pupils show a more uniform increase, which extends even to the 
numbers of those in the lowest stage. Here, too, the rate of increase is greatest in 
the Lower Primary (A), and next in the Upper Primary ; while the percentage in 
Lower Primary (ft) again shows a relative decrease. Girls in the Collegiate stage 
have increased both absolutely and relatively to the total. So al-o have those m 
the High and Middle stage*, though the figures for both in 1S9 6 -9 7 show a decline 
ns compared with the previous year. 

The number of pupils in the several stages of instruction may now be con- 
sidered from another point of view, in their proportion to the population of 
school-going age. Tiiis is done in the follow in " table (X.), winch gives the pro- 
portion for both boys and girl* to every 10,000 of school-going age m the two 
year*. 1891-92 and 1S96-97, for all India. The figures for Proto— tonal colleges 
and Special schools, and nl*o for Private institutions, have been added, in order to 
make up the grand total of all pupils under instruction The large rate of increase 
in the Lowcr°Priniary (A) stage and the diminishing rate ofincreiseinthe Upper 
Primary, the Middle, the High, and the Collegiate is here very plainly marked. 


Table A'.—Dnh ibution of Pupil* aciordmg to Stage of Instruction per 10,000 of School -going 
Age, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 


Sfnje of I a- traction 

1*11-92 

IS3G-97 


Glrh 

Total 


GirU 

Totxl. 

Collegiate 

High 

Middle 

Upper Primary 

Lower Primary (A) 

Lower Primary (B) 

7 

32 

70 

193 

1,027 

372 

1 

4 

11 

105 

59 

4 

17 

38 

104 

574 

21S 

8 

35 

81 

1,216 

352 

1 

4 

14 

129 

G1 

4 

18 

43 

122 

C82 

210 

Total 

1,701 


955 

1,919 

209 

1,079 

Professional Colleges and Social 

Schools 

Private Institutions 

| 

| 


r 

- 

8 

163 

Grand Total 




- 

“ 

1,250 


The table on the following page (XI.) distributes the male pupil* in the 
several stages of instruction, according to Provinces, for the year 1895-97, together 
with percentages and the corresponding totals for 1891-92. 






'ffahU XIII. — Inxfitutions Glasiifltd artoiffing la Manngrment, 1801-92 and 1R0&^7, 
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The following title (XIV.) gives the percentage of total pupils in each class, 
of institution according to management, for the several Provinces, in the two years 
1891-92 and 189G-97 


Table X1T.—Prot>orlion of Pupils m Institutions according to Management, 1S31-92 
and 189C-97. 



t> alive States 


AifloA 

UnsUaL 

Private. 

Province. 

2 

1 

i 

S 

2 

i 

It 

3 

8 

3 


2-8 

29 

1$-S 

1S-S 

501 

46-0 

19 0 

17C 

9 3 

12 7 


21-8 

21-2 

49 3 

502 

If. I> 

14-4 

1-7 


10 7 

105 


1-C 

1-5 

•8 

•S 

738 

U8 

14 7 

15 4 

9-1 

75 


5-0 

37 

EH 

505 

10 2 

18 2 

IT 

1-3 

23-1 

203 


1-3 

1-3 

4S-2 

1C 5 

7-2 

1C-3 

1C 

'5-0 

41-7 

309 


191 

125 

512 

436 

21-4 

3a 6 

2 5 

29 

2ft 



-8 

•9 

It) 


32 (i 

40 1 

38 8 

ICC 

2G ft 

41-5 


49 

44 

404 

30-9 

39 9 

50 0 

80 

81 

es 

GC 


74-4 

829 

124 

5-7 

45 

3 2 



8-7, 

8-2 

Berar 

14 S 

71 

593 

Ha 

22 9 

196 

2-7 

23 

•3 

•3 

Average ... 

6‘2 

6-0 

22'9 

224 

45-8 

46'4 

n-9 

12 2 

13'2 

130 


In the average for all India the change between the two periods is slight, the 
only noteworthy features being the relative decline in Board schools and the 
growth of Aided and Unaided. But it is interesting to compare the figures for 
the different Provinces. Here, again, Government schools proper must first he 
distinguished from those maintained by Xatiic States. The latter are found 
ahno'-t H-fiely in Bombay and the Central Provinces. The proportion of 
pupils attending them has ri«en from 3 5 to 3 - D per cent, of the total. For 
Government schools proper, the proportion has fallen from 2T to 2-1 per cent. 
In Coorg, the proportion rises as high as S2'9 per cent., and actually 
ghows an increase on the preceding period. The high figures for Bombay and the 
Central Provinces are only nominal, being due to the inclusion of schools in 
Hath e States. As a matter of fact, Got eminent schools proper are most 
numerous in Berar, As«am, and the North-West Provinces ; but in each of 
these it will he ob«cncd that the proportion of pupils to the total lias considerably 
declined. The slight increase ia Madras is to be attributed to the opening of a 
few Primary aud Training schools in backward tracts. Board and Aided schools 
may be treated together, out of regard to their correlative position in the several 
Pros inces. Bengal and Burma have less than one out of every hundred of their 
pupils in Board school *, and both show little change in this respect during ten 
years. The comparatively low proportion of about one-fifth in Madras has remained 
ah-olutely unchanged. On the other hand, Bombay, the North -West Provinces 
the Punjab, and the Central Provinces each have about one-half of their pupils in 
Board ~ehool-. Bombay shows an actual increase in this projiortion, though in 
the other three cases there is a notable growth in the number of pupils in Aided 
schools. In Assam, nl*o, Aided schools have grown by 10 per cent., at the expense 
of Board -chools. Unaided schools do not exist at all in Coorg, and arc very 

C xirly represented in Bombay, the Xorth-We«t and Central Provinces, nnd 
enir. In fact, the\ are found only where Aided schools are numerous, and may 
be (\exeril »cd w> being cither ads enture schools started in the hope of ultimately 
obtaining a grant, or Aided schools tliat liave been degraded. The elian"es tliat 
have taken place m their number correspond to the changes in the borderin'* 
cla-'es of Aided and Private schools. For example, in Burma the heavy loss 
under Unaided is to he explained by the gains under A idol and Private ; while in 
Bengal the gain under Unaided is to he explained by the losses under Aided and 
Private. Similar considerations apply to the changes that have taken place in 
thooe three cli*-ci of schools in Madras and the Punjab. The Central Provinces, 
no longer return any Private institutions, and their number in Berar is 
infinitesimal. 
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_ The following table gives the average number of pupil.-, in eact, «.*liss of 
institution according to management, for the two years 1891-1)2 and 1890- 97 : — 


Table JT. — Aierage Number of Pupils in Institutions according to Management 
1891-112 and 189C-97. ’ 


Management. 

1331 92 

1896-97 

Government 

74 

81 

Native States 

CO 


Board 

53 


Aided ... 

29 

32 

Unaided . ..... 



Private ... . 

13 

14 

Average ... 

27 

29 


Comparing the later period with the earlier, there has been an increase m the 
average strength of every class of institution. Cut the most instructive feature of 
the table is the much larger size of every class of institution under public 
management, contrasted with those under private management. ■ There cm be no 
comparison in efficiency between a Government school containing 81 pupils and a 
Private school containing 14. 

The following tables, compiled from General Table III., give the percentage 
of pupils in daily attendance in each class of Public institution according to 
management: first (XVI.), for all India in each of the rix years 1891-92 to 
1896-97, and then (XVII.) for each Pro\ incc in 189G-97. The pcrcentige has 
been obtained by dividing the average daily attendance by the average number 
on the rolls monthly during the year. These materials are not supplied in the 
returns for Private institutions. 


Table XYI. — Percentage of Pupils in Daily Attendance , according to Management of 
Institutions, 1891-92 to 1896-97. 


Year. 

Government. 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided 

1891-92 

80 

77 

81 

8G 

2892-93 

80 

7C 

81 

85 



77 

82 

85 



76 

82 

81 



77 

82 

— 84 


81 

78 

81 

8o 


Table MY II. — Percentage of Pupils m Daily Attendance, according to Management of 
Institutions, 1S9G-97. 


Frounce. 

Government. 

Board 

Aided 

traded 


80 

85 

81 

86 

Bombay ... 

80 


81 

83 






N.-W.P. and Oudh 

8-> 





87 


85 

S3 


73 





86 

85 

90 

100 


80 

68 

62 

80 

Coorg 

80 


Si 


Berar 





Total 

81 

78 

81 

85 


These tables must be accepted for what they may be w orth. An increase in 
the percentage of daily attendance is commonly regarded as indicating improve- 
ment in school discipline ; but it is difficult to believe that discipline is letter 
in Unaided than in Government schools, in Aided than in Hoard. The loir 
figures for the Central Provinces probably repre-ent the difficulties of maintaining 
education throughout tracts everywhere backward during a season of famine. 
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Taking Public institutions first, the total rate of increase during the five 
years is, of course, identical with that already given, namely, 13 per cent.; and it 
is remarkable that the same rate of 13 per cent, holds good for each of the three 
classes of Europeans, Hindus, and Muhammadan's, while it was also the total rate of 
increase during the preceding quinquennium. In the case of both Europeans and 
Hindus, the former rate of increase was 12 per cent., but for Muhammadans it 
was 16 per cent. For Native Christians, the rate of increase lias fallen from 
57 to 18 per cent.; for “ others ” it has risen from 3 to 7 per cent. More than 
one half of the Native Christians are to be found in Madras, v, hile the numbers 
in Bengal now exceed those m Burma. The drop in Bombay is due to the 
closing of schools in Bombay city owing to the plague. The heading “ others ” 
is a very miscellaneous one. It comprises Buddhists, who form the great bulk of 
tbe population in Burma ; aboriginal tribes, who are most strongly represented 
in Bengal, Burma, Assam, and the Central Provinces ; and such highly educated 
classes as the Parsis and Jews of Bombay, and the Brahmos of Bengal. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab arc included among Hindus. 

Under Private institutions, the total rate of increase during the la-t five 
years has been 12 per cent., as compared with 36 per cent, in the preceding quin- 
quennium. But this increase is very unevenly distributed ; among Muhamma- 
dans there is an actual decrease of 3 per cent, (compared with a former increase 
of 24 per cent.), owing to a transfer from Private to Public institutions in Bengal 
and the Punjab. Among Hindus, the rate of increase has fallen from 29 to 7 per 
cent., through the same reason. On the other hand, Native Christians have 
increased bv 137 per cent, (compared with 18 per cent.), mainly in Madras and 
Bengal, while “others" have increased by 90 per cent, (compared with 283 per 
cent.), entirely in Burma. 

. The following table (XIX.) gives the proportion of pupils in the several 
classes of Public institutions according to race or creed, for 1896-97, together with 
the corresponding percentages in the total population : — 


Table XIX. — Percentage of Pupils m Public Institutions according to Pace or 
Creed, 1896-97. 



In Total 


,.. p.„. 




It ace or Creed. 



feraional 

Colleges 

| Secondary 
j -'Choole 

Primary 

Schools 

Special 

Schools 


■09 

1-33 

5 it; 

4 40 , 

11 

4-51 


5a 







71-29 







21X1 

7 00 

r>67 

14 20 

20-1 C 

25 OR 

“Others” 








It will be observed that Hindus exceed their proportion in every class of 
institution, except in Special schools, and that they arc particularly strong in 
colleges. Muhammadans, on the other hand, fall below in every class except 
Special schools —in colleges by as much as two third-* — though they very nearly 
reach their proportion in Primary schools. Europeans are strongest in Pro- 
fessional colleges, Special schools, and Secondary schools. Native Christians are 
everywhere far above their proportion, particularly in Special schools ; while 
“ others " are ‘everywhere somewhat below. If the natural course of instruction 
betaken to extend from Primary schools through Secondary schools to Arts colleges, 
Hindus show the best standard, Muhammadans the worst, and Native Christians 
the most uniform. 

Takin" certain small sections of the population, the Brahmos of Bengal 
stand conspicuous. Out of a total of 780 Brahmo pupils in 1X96-97, 65 were in 
Arts colleges and 574 in Secondary schools ; of the latter, no less tlian 270 were 
•rirls. The figures ur Bombay are sadly affected by the plague ; but it may lw 
stated that out o£ 7,725 Parsi pupils 410 were in colleges and 2,185 in Secondary 
schools, and out of 1,149 Jew pupils 19 were in colleges and 227 in Secondary 
schools. / 


16899 
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The Madras Report stands alone in supplying detailed information about 
the castes and social position of pupils, some of which is sufficiently inter- 
esting to be repeated here. Hindus are subdivided into Hralimans, non-Brahman 
ca°te Hindus, and Panchamas (commonly known as Pariahs). The whole body 
of pupils are also classified (l) according to the pecuniary means of their parents, 
and (2) according to the occupation of their parents. Taking first the percentage 
of pupils to the estimated population of school-going age, Brahmans show an 
improvement in five years from 104 to 196 for boys, and from 17 to21 for girls; while 
non -Brahman caste Hindus show an improvement from 21 to 24, and Panchamas 
from 4 to S. The total number of Panchamas under instruction in 1896-97 
was 40, SOI, of whom no less than 40,472 were in primary schools. Of Brahmans 
the total was 104,985, and of non-Brahman caste Hindus 501,040. The extent to 
n liich Brahmans monopolize the higher education may be learnt from the fact that 
out of every 1C Hindus in Arts colleges 15 are Brahmans ; in the High 
stage, oat of every 103 Hindu-* 94 are Brahmans ; and in the Middle 
stage, out of every 197 Hindus 167 are Brahmans. Turning to the figures for 
the pecuniary means of parents, it would teem tliat in the last fiv e years the richer 
classes have slightly retrograded, while the middle clashes have advanced by 
8 per cent., and the lower classes by no less than 20 per cent The same result is 
brought out by the returns according to occupation of parents, which show that 
the children of coolies have increased from 105,367 to 10G,S9G, or by 58 per cent., 
the children of artisans from 3G.505 to 05,039, or 16 j>er cent., ami the children 
of JandhoUlera from 307,803 to 354,522, or by 15 per cent. It is curious to learn 
tint the total attendance of 3,324 male students at Arts colleges is thus constituted 
uncording to parentage: officials, 1,179; petty officials', 198; traders, I9G; land- 
holders. 1.G52; artisans, 11 ; coolies, 7 ; mendicants, 31 ; and “others.” 250. 
Another jwculiarity of the Madras Ileportis that it records the number of pupils 
who are unprotected from small -j>o\. vaccination being required ns n condition of 
aid in the csi«e of all male pupils under the Code. During the Inst five V ears, the 
number of boys unprotected has fallen from 57,0S9 to t5,2 18, despite the fact 
that the total attendance lias increased bv 75,253. 

16.— Languages learnt by Pupils. 

The following Table (XX.), compiled from General Table HI., gives the 
hngnagt* learnt bv pupils nc< ording to Province*, in 1S9G-97, together with the 
]H'ts entagv* for pupil- iu Public institutions. As a pupil may lie learning more 
than one language, the addition of the totals in this table exceeds the grand total 
N-fore given. 

Table XX. — learnt l>j Pupilt, 1SPC-87. 
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confined to Madras, where the percentage ha> risen from 1*9 to 4*8, and the 
Punjab, where tjie percentage his risen from 27*G to 29 0. On the other hand, 
the percentage has fallen from 8*1 to G‘7 in Bengal, and from 9*1 to 6*2 in the* 
North-West Provinces. Burma, where Pali is universally taught in the 
monastic schools, stands far at the top, with nearly one-half of all its pupiN 
learning a classical language. The figures f or tlu'-e learning a vernacular 
language are not worth analysing in detail ; but it may jwiiited out that the 
excess over 10U per cent in Burma shows that some pupils learn more than one 
vernacular. 

The Madras Report gives full detail* of the several language*. studied. The 
classical languages are : Latin (studied by 1,386 boys and 22G girls in Public 
institutions), Greek (29 boys and 150 girls). French (1 boy and 74 girls). Arabic 
(18,544 boys and 6,248 girls), Persian (535 boys and 64 girls), and Sanskrit 
(7,474 boys and 223 girls). It js added that the study of both Latin and 
Sanskrit has been steadily growing in popularity. 

The following table (XXI.) gives the number of pupiN learning English in 
both Public and Private institutions, according to Provinces, for 1801-92 and 
1896-97, together with a calculation showing the number of school -goin" n "0 of 
whom one was learning English : — 

Table XXIs—ProjiOrhon of Pupil* teaming Engluh, 1891-92 and 1836-97. 


Province 

1891-3* 

18 
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Total 

learning- 

English. 

Number of 
School going 
Age ot whom 
one wm learning 

Total 

loimioir 

EngUeli 

Number of 
School going 
Age of » horn 
-oiiuwm learning 
Eng'ltK 


106.350 

S3 

141,623 

38 



85 

39,71 C 

101 



79 

158, C09 

r.9 

N.-W.P and Oudh 



3 1,627 

209 




31,030 

101 




8,126 

239 




12.998 

8S 


5,935 

137 

7.9G7 

10' 


C3S 

41 

1.019 


Berar 

2.599 

167 

J.0W 

106 

Total 

372,002 

04 

438,840 

79 


These figures bring out the actual f.wts much more defistcl^ than the p<?- 
ccutavcs in the precious table, which were Iw-ed upon the total numljcr of pupil*. 
It there seemed ns if the NorthAYcst Prov inces had a Larger proportion learning 
En"li«h than Bengal, whereas the truth N tint only one child out of 209 in the* 
North-West is learning English, as compared with one out of C9 in Bengal. To 
put the nutter in another way, while the number of EnglNh-Ionniing pupils in the 
North-West has remained stationary, the j>crcentage has fallen from 1 1' I to 11*1, 
owin'* to the growth of Vernacular schools. 

Mndra*, of which Province Coorg is educationally n satellite. *t.u d* tvti- 
epictmiisly fir*t both in jiercentagc and in rate of inn-rew'. During the five vents 
boys learning Engli-h have increased bv 40 l>cr cent., and girls learning Ermli-h 
bv IS iter cent. English has long been an notional Language, even in Primary 
schools, and since 1892 it lias liccn made a subject of instruction from the first 
standard upward, instead of from the third. The decrease in Bombay i* entire-?} 
due to the plague, which reduced the Engl Nli-lcaming pupils at one stroke from 
54 752 to 39,716. In both the North-West and Central Province*, ami a No in 
Burma, the figures arc practically unchanged, but the Punjab exhibits a notable 
advance of 3? per cent. Bengal, A«*am, and Bemr each show satisfactory 
progress : indeed, the two latter have almost reached the standard of BomUiy in a 
depressed year. . 
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17— General Statistics of Expenditure. 

The following table (XXI!.), compile*! from ficncml Table IV., gives the total 
expenditure on education, classified according to sources, for each of the six Years, 
‘ 1891*92 to 1896-97, together with ]>ercentngos of increase and dccrcn.se : — 

Table XXII. — General StnHthc* of Erpenthhtrc aecurdin^ la f&iurrrt, lrt'.U-?2 to 
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1 +s 

+8 
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cent during each of the two periods. It i- evident, therefore, tint education is 
tending to become more expensive, as mu-t heritably l c tlie cave as it Ix-conies 
more efficient. As a matter of fact, the aternge co-t of ,ndi p»pi) J, ,, riven from 
twonmms onepie m 1S91-92 to two aunts free pies in l.NOC-lir. ]{ u t as will Ix» 
pointed out presently, a larger riiare of the total co,t is contimnllv being defrayed 
from I’ mate Funds. ' 

The rate of increase ha* not been constant during the whole period. a marked 
change being shown in the ln*t year, as was n]*o the case with institutions and 
pupils. In each of the first four year* there was a prettv regular increase 
(4. 2. 3 and 6 per cent.), but in the l.istycarof all. the year of famine and phgue 
the rate of increase dropjied to '5 j*er cent. * ^ ’ 

Xor has the increase been uniformly distributed over all the sources. Pro- 
\incial TIet emits show an increase of IK7, 09,436, or N per cent., and it should be 
noticed that the rate of increase was maintained throughout. During the preceding 
period. Provincial Revenues apparently increased by only 4 per cent. ; but this 

figure U — *- - 1 * *— T '-- 1 '* T * • * - - 

to Local f 

here the effect ot lamine is strikingly shown by on actual decrease of 2 per centi 
the last year, compared with nn average increa>e of 2 per cent, in each of tlie four 
precedmg years. In tlie former quinquennium the apparent rate of increase in 
Local Funds was 45 per cent. Municipal Funds have increased bv P.s 86 894 n 
6 per cent., none of which is attributable to the last year, compared with an 
of 17 per cent, in the preceding period. Fees have increased bv Its 17 56 183 
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20 per cent., though, here again, the rate of increase dropped to 1 per cent, in the 
la-t year ; the rate of increase in the preceding period was 3G per cent. 
11 Other sources,” which include private subscriptions, Missionary contributions, 
grants from Native States, subventions from Imperial Revenues, payments 
for boarding, &c., have increased by R«.18,21,619, or 30 per cent., compared with 
16 per cent. If we combine the first three sources as representing Public Funds, 
and the last two as representing Private Turuh, it will be found that the latter now 
provide more than liaif the total cost of education. Going back for ten Years, 
the actual proportion contributed by Pm ate Funds has risen from 4G G to’ .»2‘4 
per cent. 

The following table (XXIII.), compiled from General Table TV., gives tbe total 
expenditure for the same six years, classified according to heads of charge, with 
a division between Direct and Indirect expenditure. I5y Direct expenditure is 
meant everything debited against colleges and schools ; all the rest is Indirect. 

Table XXXI J —Genei al Statutir* of Krjn iidtluie actoi <In>g to Bead s of Charge, 1891-02 
to 1806-97. 
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The total increase in Direct c\j>enlitnre lit* lietn K*.3G,4Z<.j8.S, or 15 jK.*r 
cent., pretty regularly distributed over the first four years of the period, 'fie 
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figures, will be considered in detail hereafter. It need only Ic jointed out now 
that Secondary and Primary schools show a progressive incmi'-e in each year of 
the period, while for Arts colleges tl e exiwnditiiro w as highlit in 189 1*95, nn«l for 
both Professional colleges and Sjiccinl schools in 1895-96. Tlic total intrca«c in 
Indirect expenditure has Um lfs.l0,79,GS0, or 17 per cent., the gnater jort of 
uhich is due to tlic year 1895*96, while in 1893-91 tl'.ere was nn actual demise 
of 3 per cent., and in 189G-97 an incruise of only 1 per rent. Universities show 
the high rate of increase of -12 ]>cr cent, hut the whole of this charge i* dcfmyrel 
by fees. The expenditure on building** naturally varies from }«ir to year; it 
reached its maximum in ] 893*90. Hip increase under furniture, amounting to 
36 per cent., is largely due to the last jenr of nil. Tlic still greater increase under 
miscellaneous (55 per cent), almost entirely belongs to the two ln*t years, and is 
probably to be explained hy the rapid growth of the Hostel or boarding system. 

The table on the opposite page (XXIV.) combines the figures given in the 
two previous tables for 1891*92 and 1896*97, showing the sources of -expenditure 
and also the heads of charge in each year. 

Taking first the heads of charge, the expenditure on Colleges has increase*! hv 
just four laklis of rupees, of which nearly two lakhs w ere derived from fce«, and 
more than one lakh from “other source-.” Tlic total rate of increase is 14 per 
cent., as compared with 28 per cent, in the preceding quinquennium. The cor- 
responding rates of increase among students in Colleges were 15 and 50 per cent., 
shewing that the average cost of each student is still declining, though not so rapid lv 
ns before. Going back for ten years, tlic share of the total expenditure Ixirnc hv 
Private Funds has risen from 39‘3 to 48‘8 per cent. The cxjmuliturc on 
Secondary schools has increased hy nearly 1C lakhs of rupees, of which more than 
eight lakhs were derived from fees, and more than five lakhs from "other sources.” 
The total rate of increase is 1 6 per cent., ns compared with 22 jx-r cent, in the preced- 
ing quinquennium. The corrct-ponding rate ot increase among pupils in Secondary 
schools was 13 per cent, in each period, allowing a diminishing rate of increase in 
the cost per pupil. Going back tor ten years, the share of the total cxjienditnre 
borne by Private Funds has ri*cn from 65‘2 to 71 *S per cent. Tlio expenditure 
on Primary schools has increased hy about 14 J lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
two lakhs were dented from fees, and nearly five lakhs from “other sources. 
The total rate of increase i« 15 per cent., as compared v, ith 18 per cent, in the 

I nectding quinquennium. The corresponding rates of increase among pupils in 
’rimary schools were 7 and 9 percent., showing that the cost of each pupil is steadily 
tending to increase. The share of the total expenditure borne by Private Fund* 
lias remained practically undamped at 4S per cent, during the jmst ten v ears. In 
Sjecial schools, which include those for the training of teachers, the exjiciuliture 
has increas ed by more than two lakhs of rupees, the rate of increase l cing 1 3 }>cr cent., 
ns compared with 28 per cent, in the preceding quinquennium. The correspondin'* 
rates ot increase among pupils w ere 13 and 26 per cent. The share of the total 
expenditure borne hy Private Funds lias remained pretty constant at about 29 per 
cent. The expenditure on Universities has increased by nearly two lakhs of 
rupees, but more than the whole of this increase vvn« supplied by fees. The rate of 
increase is 42 per cent., as compared with 2S per cent. The expenditure on Direction 
and Inspection hn3 inci eased by nearly two lakhs, being at the rate of 8 per cent. 
e« compared with 13 per cent, in the former quinquennium. This is almost 
entirely provided by Public Fund®. Expenditure on scholarships lias increased by 
half a lakh, the rate of increase being 10 per cent., as compared with 16 per cent. 
Buildings and Furniture together show an increase of neatly two lakhs bein'* at 
the rate of 9 per cent , as compared with 18 per cent. But it is noteworthy That 
the amount borne by Public Funds has actually decreased by more than two lakhs 
Miscellaneous shows an increase of more than four lakli-, being at the rate of 55 
per cent., as compared with 36 per cent. Here, again, the amount borne by Public 
Funds lias actually decrea'ed by more than a lakh. Adding together all the 
headings of Indirect expenditure, the share of the total borne by Private Fund- has 
rl--en during ten j ears from 23'G to 35*7 per cent. 

The figures of the table may now be considered in another way, according to 
the sources of expenditure. Provincial Revenues show an increase of seven l.islis 
being at the rate of S per cent., as compared with 4 per cent, in the precedin'* 
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sources” while there is n <lecrca-u of more than half n I.ikli under Local Fund*. 
The share of expenditure home by Private Fund* li.w ri«cu during the ten yaw* 
from 31*3 to liJ'O percent. 

In the Punjab the expenditure luis iumtiMil hv four lakh#, being at the rate 
of la per cent., as compared with IK )><t cent, fn the preceding |ieriod. The 
corresponding rates of increase for pupil*. vfera 1'1 and 11 |*r crriL, showing a 
cotuparsitiv e decline in the cost per pupil. Of the total iricrea-c, thru* and n 
half lakhs were derived from fees, and m*m* tlmn one and n half lakhs from 
“other wurev* ’’ (including a "runt from Itujierul llesetuu-s of a1mut the wune 
amount in both ]>eriods to n military asylum and a \eterinary rnllcge); while 
there is a decrea-c of one and a half lakhs under Provincial Rev «mu>. The share 
of expenditure l*>rnc by Private l’tinds ba« ri-cn (luring the ten year* from ill 'f* 
to -1 1*3 per cent.— by for the most marked ri-c in any Pros into. 

In the Central Provinces the ex]>endituro has increased by nearly two lakh*, 
the rate of increase being 22 percent., a* complied with 5 per tent, in the pre- 
ceding period. The corresponding rati-' of iiicnsi-e for pupils were 31 ami 7 jur 
cent., show ing 0 co wj wrath e mllirtJnii in fbec*o*r /x *r pupil. Or the tfitn) hicnunc, 
nearU one hifch was derival from “ other ' 0 litres " (including the grant* made by 
Native States), while the re*t is di'tributisl under the other 1 muling', except 
Provincial Retenues which «1 k»w a decrease. The share of e.\[xnditnre Wn<* Ijv 
P rivate Funds has ri-en during the ten stars from 26*3 to 33*1 jx r wilt. 

In 15 unna the cjqK'niliture lias increased bv jti<t over two lakh®, the rate of 
increa®e lieing 10 per cent., as cotnj'ansl with 17 per cent, in the prteeiling ]tcriod. 
The corresponding rates of increase for pupils Mere -I and 24 per cent., showing a 
considerable ri'C in the cost j»er pupil. lint it should lx- mnetulx red that Upper 
Burma lwcaiuc Britidi a*. recently a* 1886. Of the total increase, one and a 
half lakhs were derived from Provincial Revenue*, and almit half a lakh each from 
fees and “other sources while tlicre is a decrease of half a lakh under Municipal 
Funds. The share of expenditure lomc by Private Funds lu- risen from 26*9 
percent, for Lower Rurma alone ten years* ago to 8.V3 \>or cent, for the whole 
of Burma now. 

Tw .Warn the expenditure has increased by more than one and a quarter 
laklis, the rate of increase being 2G |»cr cent, (by far the highest for nn\ Province), 
as compared with 13 per cent, in the preceding period. The eorro-j ending 
increases for pupils are 24 and 20 jicr cent., showing a ri-e in the cost jh? 
pupil. The increa-e is mainly under “other Mwirees” and Local Fund*. 3 bo 
share of expenditure borne by Private Funds has ri*eu during the ten rear* 
from 33*0 to 38-8 per cent. 

In Coorg the expenditure lias increased bv Rs.2,424, the rate of increase 
being 6 per rent., as compared with 3 per cent, in the preceding period. The 
corres]Kaiding increases for pupils were 3 and 28 per cent., allowin'* a considerable 
ri.se in the co-tpcr pupil. 'Die increase is mainly under l*rov incial*Bcv umics, there 
being a noticeable decrease under Local Funds. The share of expenditure homo by 
Private Fluids has rii-en during the ten years from 27'0 to 32’2 ]<tr cent. 

Ixi Berar the expenditure has exceptionally decreased b) IN.14,080 or at the 
rate of 3 per cent., as compared with an increase of 12 per cent, in tlic precedin'* 
period. The corresponding percentages For pupil* arc increases of 5 and 19 per 
cent., showing a continuous decline in tlio cost jier pupil. Tlicre are slight 
increases under every head except fees, which show on apparent decrease from 
R*.Q0,699 to Rs.48,696. No explanation in furnished in the Report of the 
Director, which is throughout drawn up on a peculiar system. For example the 
Report states that the total amount of fees realised in all classes of Government 
schools and in Local Board Primary schools (omitting Aided and Unaided schools) 
was IU.37,950 in 1S9G-97 ; whereas the total of fees for all schools given in 
General Table IV. is only Rs.48,696, the fees in Local Board Primary schools 
(Rs.38,412) being here entirely omitted. The share of expenditure borne by 
Private Funds has apparently fallen during the ten years from 1.V1 to 13*1 percent. 

The following table (XXVI.) shows the average expenditure for each Province 
per head of fiopulation in' 1891-92 and 1896-97, sub-divided between Public and 
Private Funds. It should be remembered that Private Funds include grants from 
Native States in Bombay and the Central Provinces, and also a subvention from 
Imperial Revenues in the Punjab. 
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Table XXVI.—Aierage Expenditure jur Hunt of Population, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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Total. 
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Mail ms 

1 9 

1 5 

2 8 

1 4 

1 8 

3 0 

Bombay ... 

1 11 

1 10 

3 9 

2 2 

2 .5 

4 5 

Bengal .- ... ... 

(l 9 

1 .1 

2 0 

0 II 

1 6 

2 5 

N.-W.P. and Oudh 

0 8 

» 5 

1 1 

0 9 

0 G 

1 3 

Punjab - .... .... 

1 5 

1» 8 

2 1 

1 4 

I 0 

2 4 

Central Provinces 

0 9 

0 3 

1 0 

0 10 

0 5 

1 3 

Banna .. •• 

i i; 

0 9 

2 3 

1 10 

0 11 

2 9 

Assam ... .... 

1 (1 

l) G 

1 6 

1 2 

0 9 

1 11 

Coorg .■ 

2 7 

1 ft 

3 ? 

2 7 

1 3 

3 10 

Herat 

2 1 

0 G 

2 7 

2 2 

0 4 

2 6 

Average 

1 1 

1 0 

2 1 

1 2 

1 3 

2 5 


For all India, the total ccwt per head of population has increased from 2 annas 
1 pie to 2 annas 5 pies, or hr -4 pies. Of this increase, 3 pies come from Private 
and 1 pie from Public Funds. Hr far the highest average cost i» in Bombay, 
where the rate o£ increase also has been highest, namely 8 pies. By far the lowest 
average cost is in the North-West, where the rate of increase also has been lowest, 
namely 2 pies., In Bcrar the average cost has actually decreased by 1 pie, an 
increase of 1 pie in Public Funds being set off against a decrease of 2 nic* in 
Private Funds. By far the largest proportion under Private Funds is in Bengal. 
The Punjab shows a notable increase under Prhate Funds, together with an 
actual decrease under Publie Funds. 

The following 1 table (XXVIE.) gives the ex|>enditure on the chief classes of 
institutions according to Pro\inecs for 1890-97, together with the proportion in 
each case to the total expenditure : — 


Table XXVII. — Expenditure on Cln-f Cltnsn of Institution*, 189G-97. 



Art# Colleges 
English 

Secondary Schools 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 



Amount 

| 

I 

t 

Amount. 

S’ 

1 


i 

Amount, 

S 

I 

c- 

Grand Total. 

Madras 

R«- 

6 21, Mil 

9 

R-. 

20 07,301 

30 

fis. 

2037 IT'. 

31 

>. 

1,93 805 

7 

66,87,124 

Bombay . . 

3 6 IJUI 


16 69,601 

si 

33,31,91* 

15 

5,33 05S 

7 

73,72,931 

Bengal . . 

7,17.761 


10,37,627 

37 

31 39,112 

29 

1,60 gsl 

1 

1,09,68,633 

NvW.P. and Oudh 

S, 13,321 


12 T2.rU 

SC 

7.77,013 

21 

1 03 306 

3 

36,39,905 

Punjab . .. 

1,92.111 

1 

11,03 721 

30 

5.62,19 7 

13 

1,88,258 

5 

30,72,714 

Central Proriucw 

1VS3 

3 

?*7«7 

27 

3.y» r<*. 

A* 

13.862 

1 

10,52,803 

Burma 

72171 

6 

8,71,320 

11 

2J9,89S 

1* 

86 792 


13,03,435 

Assam 

1 100 

1 

1,95,212 

so 

2 62 217 

10 

36 051 

0 

6,50,861 

Coorg 



15,710 

S8 

l*.22l 

13 

1351 

» 

41,527 

Bcrar 



75*01 

16 

2.89,137 

67 

10.312 

3 

4,54,962 

Total .. •• 

23,31,258 

7 

1,14,52,219 

32 

1,10,88,854 

31 

19,27,376 

5 

3,52,44,900 

Totalforl891 92 

20,02,309 

7 

98,95,691 

32 

96,14,284 

32 

17,10,341 

6 

3,05,19,632 

Ferecntaga of "1 
locnawe, 1 

1096-97 com- > 

pared with j 

1891-93 —J 

16 


16 


, 


13 


is 
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When the totals arc compared with those for 1891-92, a striking similarity 
manifests itself. While the grand total lias increased by 15 per cent., the total 
for Primary schools has increased at precisely the «ame rate ; the totals for Arts 
colleges and Secondary schools have each increased by 10 per cent., and the total 
for Special school' by 13 per cent. Again, the proportion of the grand total 
devoted to both Arts colleges and Secondary schools was identical in each year ; 
while the proportion for Primary schools has fallen only from 32 to 31 per cent., 
and the proportion for Special schools from 6 to 5 per cent. 


Even in the case of the several Provinces, no great variations are re\ ealed. 
Under Arts colleges, Madras and the^sortli-West come first, each with a proportion 
of 9 per cent, of their total expenditure : then follow Bengal (7 per cent.), 
Burma ((> per cent.), Bombay and the Central Provinces (each 5 per cent.), and 
the Punjab ( 1 per cent.). Under Secondary school'. Burma stands at the top, 
with a proportion of 44 per cent.; then come Coorg (3S). Bengal (37), the 
iSortli-W est and the Punjab (each 36), Madras and As-nm (each 30), the Central 
Province' (27), Boralny (25), and Bernr (l(i). Under Primary schools, Bernr 
and Burma change places ; Berar going to the top with a proportion of 57 per 
cent., and Burma to the bottom (bracketed with the Punjab) with 18 per cent. 
Intermediate portions arc occupied l»y Bombay (45), As=am (40), the Central 
Provinces (38), Madras (31), Bengal (29). and the North- West (21). The figures 
for Special schools do not require comment. 

The tabic on the oppoMtc page (XXVIII.) gives the proj>ortionate expendi- 
ture from each source according to Province', for the three quinquennial years, 
18SG-87, 1891-92, and 1896-97. 


Taking, first, the figures for all India, the proj>ortion of the total expenditure 
contributed by Provincial Revenues lias steadily fallen during the ten years 
from 33*9 to 27’0 per cent., though the rate of decrease was more rapid in the 
earlier )>criod. But, us already stated, Provincial Revenue* are to some extent 
confu-ctl by transfers to the next heading. The proportion contributed by Local 
Fund' first ro'C from 1 1*7 to 17‘7. and then dropped to l{»-3 per cent. The 
proportion contributed by Municipal Funds lias steadily dropped from 1*8 to 4-3 
]*er cent. The proportion home by fee* ln> 'teadily risen from 2.V9 to 301 per 
cent., though here, again, the rate of increase wn* more rapid in the earlier period. 
The probation from “other source'” first fell from 20 7 to 19‘8, and then jumped 
up to 22-3 per cent. J 1 


The figure* for the «cv oral Province* arc of interest in disclosing tlicir 
different financial s\stem*. which have not changed much during ten yours. ^Coor" 
and Bemr each provide more than half of tlicir total expenditure on education 
out of Urnv ineial Rev emit*. _ Next in order tome Burma and the Central Provinces 
though the projtortion has increased in the one en*e and decreased in the other! 
The North- Wt st obtain* only 17 per cent, from thi* source. The apparent change 
that ha* taken place in Bengal i* really due to a transfer in account from Provincial 
Rev cnuc' to Ltical Fund*. The North -Wot prov ides by far the largest proportion 
(38 per cent.) from Local Fund*, though the pro]K>rtion lia> steacfily diminished 
from 47 jwr cent. Next come At»*am and Berar ; while in Bengal tile proportion 
i« only 10 7 per cent., despite the transfer from Prov incial Revenues. * The pro 
jmrtion contributed by Municipal Fund* range* from 12 per cent, in Burov, m„i 
11 in the 1 unjib to le** tlian 1 in Bengal. Under this heading the Central 
Province*. Berar, and Coorg each show a steady increase. FeeC contribute it 
much ns 11*1 per cent, m Bengal, and n* little a* 10'7 j>er cent in Berar TJ " 
[irojKirtion In. inrreojol l.y Iaijj in thr Ponj ,b, hn big ,| la „ ,j ,,, '5 

u, ten Jiar,. In the Wth-Wct, the ,.ro, <«,<», nearly P' 

either prrtotl. anil then rcmainol re, ternary. A stca.ly rate of increase is sT.onn 
in th*“ Central Fro voices and Coorg ; hut a decrea-e in Mudra*. The IWl , 
from “other source*” i* highest in Bombay (2V9 jver cent.), where it i, l 10 ”! 00 
bv the inclusion of grant* from Native State*, width nl«o account f,,.. i • t 
figure in the Central Prov ir.ee* (21-2 per cent). Next .I*}'# 1 

cent), which enjoy* the benefit of large Missionary contribution.*. In Bemr 
proportion falls to 2‘4 j>er cent or about onc-kntli’ of the average for all India 0 



Table XJlVIII. — V rtqiotliunale Erjirntlilure fn>nt fiitfirriit iVirmw, 1831—32, 



291 198 
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Finally, it may be noticed tliat the proportions in Madra* have undergone 
extremely little change during ten years, and that the figures for “other sources” 
are fairly uniform for the i-everal Provinces. 


19— Proportionate Expenditure from Public and Private 
Funds. 

The table on the opposite page (XXIX.) gives the proportionate expenditure 
from Public and Private Funds according to principal heads of charge, in the 
several Provinces, for the two year* 1S91-92 and 189G-97. As already stated, 
Public Funds comprise Provincial Revenues and Local and Municipal Funds ; 
while “ other sources,” though they may include grants from Xativ e States and 
even subventions from Imperial Revenues, are cla«sed with fees under Private 
funds. 

Taking, first, the figures for all India, and going hack yet further to 1S86-87, 
the proportion of the total expenditure contributed by Private Funds has risen 
during ten years from 4G*6 to 52*4 per cent.; and the rate of increase has been 
uniform throughout under the more important headings. In Colleges, the pro- 
jxjrtion has risen from 39'3 to 48*8 ; and in Secondary schools, from 65*2 to 71'8. 
In Primary schools, the proportion first rose from 48 2 to 48*7, and then dropped 
to 48*3. In Special schools, it fir*t dropped from 29*8 to 27*7, and then rose 
again to 29*9. Under Indirect, it fir«t dropped from 33‘G to 24‘3, and then more 
than recovered to 35*7. 

Of the several Provinces, Bengal stands first with 63'9 per cent, of its total 
expenditure on education (including Indirect) derived from Private Funds, which 
in this ca-e are all genuineh “ private,” no less than 44 per cent, being fees. In 
Secondary schools, tne proportion rises to more than four-fifths, and in Primary 
schools to nearly three-quarters. Madras comes next with 55*4 per cent., including 
Missionary contributions, the proportion from fees being 30*2 jier cent. Then 
follows Bombay with 50*7 per cent., including grants from Native States, the 
proportion from fees being only 21*7 percent. At the bottom is Berar, with only 
13*1 per cent., of which 10*7 per cent, come* from fee* and 2*7 per cent, from 
“ other source*.’’ The Punjab shows by far the most rapid advance, from 32*0 to 
41*5 per cent., fees alone having increased from 1G*8 to 2G-0 per cent. The 
increase in the Central Provinces i« mainly due to grants from Native States ; while 
both in the North-West and in Assam the increase is similarly due to “other 
sources." 

Proceeding to the different heads of charge, the colleges of the Central 
Provinces are supported from Prime Funds to the extent of G2’l per cent, of their 
total expenditure, two out of three being Aided institutions. Next come Madras 
(GO’S ), with many Missionary colleges; and Bombay (53*0), with two colleges 
BUpjwrted by Native States and others by private associations. The rate of 
advance has Iveen mo*t rapid in the Punjab (from 33 - 6 to 43*5 per cent.), if 
Burma be excepted, where a Missionary college lias come into existence during 
the period. As regards Secondary schools, Bengal, Madras, and Bombav eaclt 
obtain more tlian three-quarters of the total expenditure from Private Funds * 
w hile Berar does not obtain so much os one-third. The rate of advance has a<mm 
been mo*t rapid in the ca*c of the Punjab, from 52‘9 to 59*5 per cent. As re<rards 
1'riman schools, Bengal stanch out conspicuously with nearly three-quarters of 
the total expenditure derived from Private Funds, though the proportion has 
slightly fallen. This striking remit is due to the wide extension of the Aided 
system, which also explains the htah figure for Madras (49*8 per cent), thontii 
here, too. there is a fall. At the other end of the scale are the North-West (19*5) 
Burma (14 5), and Berar (12*G). The Punjab, n^ain, is one of the few Pro! 
vinces to show any advance. Special schools need not detain us. But with 
regard to Indirect charges, the variations are remarkable. The Punjab obtains 
just one half of this branch of its expenditure from Pm ate Fund-, (including 
a subvention from Im]>erial Revenues^, and Madras 45-3 per cent. • while 
As*an» obtains only 12*4 per cent, and Burma and Berar each leas than 
l per cent. 



Table XXIX. — froitorlinnnle Krjietiihlurr on Pnnrijnl Head* af Charge from Public and Private Funds, 1891-92 and 1896-27. 



Average 
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The following table (XXX.) gives the figures of expenditure from Public 
Funds on the chief classes of institutions, according to Provinces, for the two 
years 1891-92 and 1896-97. Public funds, as already stated, comprise Provincial 
Revenues and Local and Municipal Fund®, but exclude grants by Native States 
and any subvention from Imperial Revenues. The classes of institutions differ 
slightly from those previously gi\en, by the exclusion of Professional colleges 
and o£ all Special schools except those for the training of teacher*. 



I 
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The total expenditure on Arts colleges from Public Funds has increased bv 
IK9G,919. or at the rate of 13 per cent., as compared with an increase of 
7 per cent, in the preceding quinquennium. The expenditure on Secondary 
schools has increased by 1*8.2,13.152. or at the rite of 7 per cent,, being exactly 
the same rate of increase ns before The expenditure on Primary schools ha- 
increased by Its 8,02,335, oi at tbe rate of 16 jier cent., as compared with 1 7 per 
cent. The expenditure on Training schools has increased by Rs.33,794, or at the 
rate of C per cent . as compared with 28 per cent 

Under Arts* colleges, the rati of increase is highest m Burma, the North-West, 
and Bombay ; while in the Pnrjib there is an actual decrease. Under Secondary 
schools, the rate of increase is highest in Burma and Bombay ; while in Madras 
there is a decrease. Under Primary schools, the rate of increase is highest in 
Bombay and Madras : while in Iluina there is a decrease. Under Training 
schooN. the North-West and Berar both show a decrease. 


20. — Analysis of Expenditure from Public Funds. 

The following table (A XXL) gives the percentage of Direct expenditure 
from Public Funds detoteil to tbe chief classes of institutions, according to 
Province*-, for each of the three quinquennial tears, 1886-87. 1891-92, and 
1896-97:— 


TViMc.V.r.17 — 1‘rnjKirhun of Jhivtt Krjrndit"r< ft run 1‘iihln Futuh on certain Clmir* </ 
ImtiMioni, 1880-87, 1891-1)2, and 1S9C-97 


Ppm mo. 


1*86 *7 


1831-92 
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£2 
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$i 

il.vlr»» . 
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TO 
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43* 

69 

HI 

20 7 

46 7 

81 

Bombay 

*■» 

11*6 

1.1** 

» 

*8 


616 

48 

62 

11*. 

64 8 

4 9 

B»dr»1 

HI* 

3U 

11 •. 

<7 

I.* 9 

m 

312 

3‘ 

12 1 

31 8 

34 1 

41* 

N .WJP and Oodh 

HO 

36 2 

40 6 

J.» 

71 

1*6 

40 4 

33 

12 0 

3J0 

43*. 


Punjab . . 

IV 

IT 1 

.112 

3 7 

64 

409 

36 1 

56 

47 

39 3 

38 7 

95 

Central Province, 

11 

19 8 


6 . 

41 


511 

8-0 


HO 

Ml 

71 

Burma . 

T-0 

11 •• 

14 1 

JO 

«•*. 

JH| 

43* 



41*0 

35 7 


A«»*m 


2'iR 

14 3 

11 2 


211 

613 

<*■0 


26 7 

*2(0 

72 

Conrg 


Is 2 


Si 

. 

*17 7 

55 7 

66 


84 7 

19 7 

59 

B»r»r ... 


A 6 

**' 

49 


228 

711 

4 1 


J7T 

7S7 

29 

Average 

9'3 

30 2 

450 

4‘9 

87 

283 

459 

54 

87 

273 

48 5 

5-2 


Taking all India, the pio]x>itioii of Dnect expenditure from Public Fund- 
devoted to Arts « ul leges ha- idighth fallen and the proportion dei oted to Training 
schools bn- sdighth risen The projxmion devoted to Secondary schools tell in 
both period-. Imt' twite a- rapullv in the earlier as in the later On the other 
band, the pnqxirtioii deiuted to Pi inisirt school-, though rising in lx*th period-, 
rose nniili moie nipidW in tlie later than in the earlier 

Bemud and the North-West each dei ote su» much n« 12 percent.of their expen- 
diture from Public Fund- to Ai t*. « ollcgo. though m the former the percentage ha- 
fallen from 14-8. and m the lattei ha- n-en from 9 0 In Madras the proportion ha- 
fallen from 14 5 to 11 -1 per tent., while m Burma it has n-en from 7'0 to 9-9 per 
i*ent. For Secondary school-, the puqmrtioii i- highest in Burma (41 -f) per cenf.) 

. I689S F 
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and lowest in Bombay (In - 6 per cent.). The largest decreases — excluding Berar 
and Coorg — are in Madras (from 27 - 8 to 20*7 per cent.), and the Punjab (from. 
43 - l to 39*3 per cent.) ; while the North-West shows an increase from 36*2 to 39'0 
per cent. The apparent increase in the Central Provinces is really due to a 
change of classification in the earlier period. For Primary schools, Bombay and 
Assam both show the high proportion of about 65 per cent., but the increase has 
been much more rapid in the case of A»-am. At the other end of the scale is 
Bengal, with only 34 - 3 per cent., hut here the increase has been considerable in the 
later period. Burma alone shows a marked decrease (from 54*5 to 35 - 7 per cent.), 
the decrt-a-e for the Central Provinces being nominal. Next after Assam, the 
highest rate of increase is in Madras ; while both Bengal and the North-West 
-how a marked ad\ ancc in the later period. compared with a slight decline in 
the earlier. For Training schools, Madras stands first, with a proportion of 8*1 
per cent., followed by the Central Provinces (7 - 4 per cent.), and Assam 
(7 - 2 percent.). Excluding Berar, the North-West comes last, with only 3'1 per 
ccut. The variations for the different years are insignificant. 

The table on the opposite page (XXXII.) divides the Direct expenditure from 
Public Funds on institution's according to management, in the different Provinces, 
for each of the three quinquennial years, 1886-87, 1S91-92, and 1896-97, giving 
also the jicrcentages in each ca-e. Institutions under public management comprise 
tlio-e managed by the Govcnunent (here excluding Native States) and those 
managed by District, or Local, ami Municipal Boards. 

This table disclose- the extent to which the Aided system has been adopted. 
OomjKiring one year with another, little variation is shown in the proportions for 
all India, but there ore some striking changes in the several Provinces. Bengal 
i» still rusjKinsible for more than one third of the total amount spent on Aided 
institutions, hut Burma ha- ousted her from the first place in the iiercentages. 
Madras, though still providing more than one fifth of the total, has been passed 
in the percentages by Assam, which shows a remarkable advance from S4'3 to 47*9, 
while Madras ha* dropped from 44 - 0 to 34 - 8. Excluding Berar and Coorg, 
Bombay continues to occupy the last place in the percentages (with only 17*3), 
though the third place in the totals. The Central Provinces and the Punjab- 
ltotii show a large advance in the later period, contrasting with a decline in Vie 
earlier. . 



'fa Mt A’.YXII. — Direct Kxfinuhtnre front l^ihtic Funds on InsttMhnu wording In Mnnngtmrnl, 18H0— H7 lfrJI-'Ji nnd 183W7. 
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21.— Average Cost of Each. Pupil. 

The three following tables give the average annual co^t of educating each pupil 
m the set end classes of institutions : fir-t, (XXXIII.). for each of the three 
quinquennial years lsSG-87, 1891-92, ami 1899-97. according to -ources of 
expenditure; secondly, (XXXIV.), for the tno later years, according to 
management of institutions ; andthirdl}. (XXXV.). for 1899-97 only, according 
to Provinces : — 


Table .Y.VATZ7. — A mtup Coil of rducating earh Pujul, 1886-87, 18P1-92, and 1896-*I7. 
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Ad ding all institutions together, the general a\ erage cost for all India of 
educating each pupil (or, in other words, the Direct expenditure per pupil) works 
out at Rs. 7*6 for each of the two years, lS91-t*2 and 1896-9". For the latter 
year, the maximum was R*. 11*6 in the Punjab, and the minimum Us. 4*9 in 
Assam (where there are practically no schools lor Europeans). 

22.— Direct and Indirect Expenditure. 

The following table (XXXVI.) gives the proportion that Direct expenditure 
bears to Indirect in each class of Public Funds, according to Province*, for the two 
years 1891-92 and 1896-97. Direct expenditure, a« has already been stated, 
means that which is directly applied to the maintenance of schools, as opposed to 
that which is devoted to inspection, building. &c. 


TubU XXXYli— ProjnrUounle Dh'fet Expenditure from Public Funds, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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8S-9 

C9-4 
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85*0 
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• The arparais flfnree »r»— For U rP *, Burma. 50-t | for Lower Burma, Is 3. 
t a® do. rn-i, .do. ITJ. 


It will be oilers ed that an increased percentage of tlie total has been applied 
to •• direct" purposes under each beading. The increa-c is largest under Provincial 
Revenues, though these naturally contribute the lowest proportion, owing to the 
hoivy charge on them for direction, inspection, <£.<•. The variation* a mom* the 
Provinces are remarkable. Bengal actually show s a decline under each heading 
Assam devote- only 37*6 per cent, of "its Provincial Revenues to “ direct" 
tmrposes, n* contrasted with 77 jkt cent, in both Bombay and tlic North-West. 
Ilcngal detotes only 67*3 |a*r cent of its Local Fund* to '“direct" purpose* as 
contrasted with 92*7 in Burma. and 87*0 in Bombay. Under Municipal Funds 
the range of variation is Io*«. fn*m 80*7 )tcr cent, in tin* Punjab to 94*6 in Burma! 


23.— Local Fund Expenditure. 

The following table (XXXVII.) gi\ c« in detail the distribution or L«»I Fund 
expenditure among difltmil brads of charge, mvonlmg Provinces, for I8D6-y? 
together with per.vntages * 
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Table A'.Y.YVII. — Distribution of Local Fund Etpmditui c, 1896-97. 



For nil India, the proportion of Local Fund expenditure devoted to Colley 
i- only *2 nor cent., the figure for 1891-92 being precisely the same. The 
proportion devoted to Secondary schools is 14 2 per cent., eommred with 15*1 for 
the earlier scar, the maximum being ns high ns 25*2 in the North-AVest, and tilt 
minimum ns low ns *8 in linn ibay. The i>roportion devoted to Primary school' 
is 39*3 i>er cent., ooinimrcd with 35*3, the maximum lieing 80-0 in Bombay and 
the minimum 41*8 in the North-West. The proportion devoted to Special schools 
is 3*2 ]wr cent., as compared with 3*7. flic proportion devoted to Indirect 
purjioscs is 23*1 per cent., ns comjmml with 23*7, the maximum being 32*7 in 
llcngal and the minimum 7*3 in Ilunna. 

24.— Municipal Fund Expenditure. 

The following table (XXXVIII.) gives the same dc tails for Municipal Fund 
cx|ienditure : — 


Table XXXrilh—. Distribution of Municipal Expenditure, 1890-97. 



For all India, the proportion of Municipal Fund expenditure devoted to 
Colleges is only 1*9 per cent., compared with 2 0 ]>er cent, live years previously. 
The proportion devoted to Secondary schools lus fallen from 37 9 to 
33*5 per cent. For 1890-97 the highest jiercentages were 75 in Burma, 
and 56 in both the Punjib and the North-West, while the lowest percentages 
were 8*3 in Bombay, and only 1*8 in Berar. The proportion devoted 
to Primary schools lias ri«cn conespomhngly from 42*6 to 46 8 per cent 
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Excluding Conrg. the Insist percenta.se- in l$96-i*7 were in Herar 
ltnmlOT (73*0). and A^am ((5(5*5): while the lowest jastvontagc* were in the 
Puni ill (20-3 I. and Burma (19*2 V. The proportion dev nted tn S»pcei:il •*«««' ha ' 
ri-en from 2*5 to 3 2 per cent., the lushest places being taken bv .Win and 
Madra- The nmixntion devoted to Indirect purpose- ha- fallen from l.r« to l- k 
iK-r cent., the highest place being taken l*y Berar (23*0). and the lowest by 
liuran (5*4). 

26-— Expenditure from Fees. 

The following table (XXXIX.) give* the detail- oi expenditure from fees 
iccurdmg to I*ro\ incea, for 1K9G-97, together with percentages 


Table .V-V.T/.1 ' — Erjmutttarefcum Fre <, 1M*C-9I. 
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For nil India, the pro|K>rtion that fee- wmtribute to the t«itnl expenditure i« 
.50 percent., as crmipattsl with 20 j er cent, hi 1S91-92. During the five years the 
rate nT increase Wn* IS tier cent, in both Ungb-b Art- colleges and Secondare 
•rliml*. (» in Primary and 22 in Special -clmol-. in lingli-b Arts colleges, 

the oniixirtion of expenditure contributed by fee- wa- 32 jwr cent, in lmth years, 
the highest place l«emg Likin b\ the Piuijib (48). ond Bengal ( 12) : and the 
lowest place Irt As-am ( 1C), and Ihinnn (G). In Swuidary school- the pn>|M>rtion 
lw* ri-cw from tG U» 4K ]x-r cent. ; Bengal (56). and Madras and Boutlm* 
(45 Mill), aland at the ton; Berar (20)* and the Central Provinces (22) at the 
iV Uon ,V 1,1 l * riMwr J schiMiI-, the jinipirtiiiii lia« fillet) fnan 20 to 27 jkt iriit. 
11 ere .Bengal ha* a pn)[*irtinn (.».» jkt cent.) mort* tlinu double that or anv other 
1 rounee. Madras follows with 2G jxr cent., while at the other enil of thdi-t an- 
the Juirth-W e*t ami Burma. with only K per cent. each. In Sjxs ial -chord-, the jvty>- 
}>>rtioii line r»*«n from 7 to 8 per cent. Ikngal again conn-- fir-t with 21 tier 
cvm.. followed by Axsatn will, lib If we take the total- for ea< li Province, U will 
1 "* Bengal provides nearly Iialf the b-e- f|, r .,11 India. The onler at the 

too of the h«t I — Bengal (44 percent.). Madru, (30). il.e Punjab (261 ; and the 
onler m the l-.ttoin- Burma (liM. the Central Brovin-a- tl2>..nid Beror (II). 
In Uumu the tradition i- dctply n*>ted iliat all in-trm lion ought to Is* grut niton-, 
nnd the l ,ntrul Province- an- very jmor ; Uit tin re Mrein- m* -otlii lent m»*on for 
tlw tow place taken by Bern. a— wrnmg tb.it tbe mum- are ronvi-l. 


26 -Expenditure on Scholarships 

Tin table on tbe following |oge (XL.) ♦ li— ific— the » xj*end[turv on scholar' 
*hi|>» in rath Province »rr*,n ling to in-titntk>ns and »*»ur—. f.*r the two u-ar- 
I s'.' 1 ‘12 and IS'lG S7. 











I’ahte XL. — Expenditure on Scholarship* according to Institutions and Sources, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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proportion, though it ha* dropped from 84 to "8 per cent. Madras Jus raised it* 
proportion from G to 22 |>er cent, which is still the lowest figure for an v of the 
large Provinces. The Director states in his Report that a more literal scheme of 
scholarships, framed in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, took 
effect from 1st January, 189(5 ; and that the marked increase under Se<niidnrv 
schools is due to this new scheme. The Central Province*. also, line raiscil thei’r 
proportion from 13 to G5 per cent On the other Lind, the proportion hut 
dropped in Burma from 12 to 22 jier cent., and in the North-West from 52 to 4<> 
per cent. Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab each -how a small in .revise, hut tin- 
actual proportion is much highest in the Punjab. 

The proportion devoted to Primary schools las also remained constant at 
about 8 per cent., hut here, too, there are great sanation* among the Provinces 
Burma still stand* first, though its actual proportion Inis fallen from 31 to 15 jxr 
tent. Next comes Bombay, where the projxjrtion has risen from 9 to 1 1 jx r 
tent. In the Punjab, the projiortioii 1ms risen from 2 to 8 jter cent., nml in 
Bengal from 5 per cent, to the same figure. At the other end of tin- srale are 
Madras and the North -West, each with only 1 |ier cent., the former hiving fallen 
from 5 per cent, and the latter from 7 jmr cent. 

The proportion devoted to Special schools has ri-cn from 9 to 15 per cent. 
In Burma alone the ri'C has been from U to it per cent., the greater jnrt 
belonging to schools for surveying. The next highest proportion is in Madras 
(38 per cent.), but tlic rare of advance ha« teen greiter in Bombay (from 10 to 2(1 
percent.): in lioth these Provinces Technical education i* actively encouraged. 
In the Central Provinces, the projxirtion ha* fallen from 22 to 7 per «"ent. Bengal, 
though still at the bottom, shows n rise in pro|<ortion from 1 to 5 per cent. 

27.— Statistics for Native States. 

The table on tlic following tugc (Xf.fr.) separates the statistics of education 
in Native States, us regard* L>th institutions and expenditure, for 1891 92 and 
189G-97. As explained in Chapter I., only tho-o Native Suite* are included 
whicli furnish returns to the several Provincial Depirtmcnts. By far the l.irgist 
numter are in Bombay, which, in 189G-97, had 153,798 pupil* out of the total 
of 109,271. Almost nil the remainder arc in the Central Provinces, w I k re the 
number of pupils nearly doubled in the live years, increasing from 8,801 to 
11,839. The State cf Sandnr, in Madra*, has furnished returns .since 1X93 for 
one Middle English Secondary school, with 80 pupil*, whkh i* opjorcntly 
>itpjK)rted from tea, rmloinnciilN die., without any grunt from State Revenue s. 
The State of Manipur, in Ahmuii, fir-t appeared on the retunis in I895-9C : 
it now shows 8 Prinnry with .»>( pupil*, entirely iiiainLiinctf mu of 

State llevemies. 

During the la*t five years the numter of institutions has increased by 21 jx r 
lent., nod the numter of pupils by 5>G jx-r ci-nt.. itnli«Mting tin* u*tnl improvement 
in tlic nvirage strength or selionl*. Tin- total e\|ivtiditntv luv increased by 
29 per cent., grant* from State llevmuc* alone having increased by 33 |-roiii„ 
and fees bv 29 [x-r cent. The projxirtion of the total exjxaidiuire dv rival from 
State Revenue* i* no less Ban 7G jx-r cent., having rwn from 73. The two Arts 
college* in Bomliay, at Kolhapur in the Southern Mahratta country and Blnvnngar 
in lvatlii iwnr. ore dcjx-ndctit on State Revenue* for 8S j«-r am of tlnir 
cxjxmihture. In Secmulary *elnx>l* the projmrtion fill* to n!»>ut 5u |«r <ant. 
but in Primary schools it rise* again to 78. The large projiortioti *>t Mat*- 
Revenue* (ievutixl to schools for girl*, and al *o to Inclinin' il»4.Jn»d*, j * noti worthy 

The Punjab Report gives mhuc educational statistics for the Native **t.ii<* 
that Province. The total numter of pupil* m all institution* for 1891, *»7 i* 
n turned at 22,097. of whom 1,198 were girl*. Tlurr an- three Art* col?, gc*— - 
in Piiti.da, KibavvnJpur, and Kapnrttelu — with 113 stnd«m«, of whom ,'i2 ore in 
the Oriental department ; 13 Secondary «cliool*, with G.U99 pupil* : I7l Pnmary 
school*, with G.7GG pupil* ; and G Sjxclil m‘1i**.!« with 139 pupil* Of Private 
institution*, 117 are elawd a*ndvanced. with 1.290 pupil*. and CSii a* e!rn.» iibn . 
with 7,(590 pupil*. A* comjnred with 1891-92. tin total numt-rof |..y. imdt-r 
instruction n»* iiinwiHd l»v 9 jvr cuii^ and the numter of girl* by t> p* r « nt. 
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While the e>peniittvire on scholar-hip* lia. increased in *™J**J* $ 
Ufe.70,C70, the Son that it 1-ear, to the total 'm 

fallen from 2’40 to*> 2 G per cent. The only Provinces that show an 1 

this percentage are K^iifaay , A fc .ani, l'«nrg. and llerar. In the ca«e o 
three, the reason is tL* they ime to maintain scholars at out'ide college • 
Madras remains at the bottom of the li-t, with a proportion of only 1 to pe 
The actnal inm»--e L, the amount allotted to scholar-hips is at the 
10 per cent., compared with i r, pe r cent, in the preceding qmnqnemunm. 
amount provided from Public F», n d, ha. increase*! at the rate of 6 per cent., com- 
pared with 13 per cent., while *be amount provided from Private Vimcl* nas 
increased bv 23 per cent., comjiaret? ff ,th 25 per cent. In each ca-e there has 
been a decline in the rate of increase. binder Art. colleges, the increase has been 
0 per cent., compared with 40 ]>er cent. ll**«Ier Prufe-.ional college, there has 
lieen an actual decrease of 22 per cent., cotiqored nmh an increase of 21 per cent. ; 
but in explanation it may fairly lie urged that law .tudemf«_d<> not stand in need 
of artificial stimulation. Under Secondary school, there ha* lfc^n an increase of 
11 per cent., compared with 13 : under Primary -cho.il- there ha, iKt.'jn an increase 
of 21 ]>cr cent., compared with 8, hut the total amount i- .till only a’T*- 68,789 i 
under Special schools the increa-e ha. been 24 per cent.. c«>m|>areu ’ 
dinwhiR the encouragement that has l>een given to Technical instruction.^. 

• The following tabic (XLl.) give, the proportion of expenditure 
k 'liip. in icach of the different cla.se. of institution*. according to Prov' “ r “ 
" the three quinquennial years, 1S8G-S7 , 1891-92, and 1890-97 : — 

Table XLL — Proportion of Expenditure on Scholarship* m Chief Classes of 
Institution*, 1886-87, 1891-92, owl 1896-97. 




The proportion of expenditure on -clinlar-hip* devoted to Arts colleges ha- 
follen in the ten years from 31 to 30 per cent., entirely in the earlier period. Id 
the case of Madras the drop has been from 54 to 31 per cent., and in the Central 
Province, from 35 to 15 per cent; but in the North-West there has been an 
actual increase from 24 to 36 per cent, and in Burma from S to 19 t>er cent, 
Excluding Coorg, Bengal continues to show the highest proportion (42) while 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces have now both fallen below Burma. 

The proportion devoted to Professional college* lias fallen from 8 to 6 per 
cent., despite a ri*e in the earlier period. The North-West gives no scholarships 
.to this class of institutions, and possesses no Medical college of its own, Madras 
Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab each now allot the same proportion (8 per cent V 
showing a rise in Madras and a fill in Bombay and Bengal. The very hi"h 
proportion in Coorg (36 per cent.), represents a total of Rs. 900, divided amone 
tour medical students, two agrictdtnral, and one technical student in Madras 
colleges. ’ ' 1,1 ,l ‘ s 

The proportion devoted to Secondary schools has remained constant at about 
4) per cent, despite' great -ramtnvn*in the several Provinces. Coor^ ff i rcs no 
scholarships to this class of institution. llerar continues to show t&e highest 
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proportion, though it has dropped from 84 to 78 per cent. Madras has raised its 
proportion from 6 to 22 per cent., w hich is still the Ion e-t figure for any of the 
large Provinces. The Director states in his Report that a more liberal scheme oi 
scholarships, framed in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, took 
effect from 1st January, 1896 ; and that the marked increase under SecpiuLarv 
schools is due to this new scheme The Central Provinces, al-o, have raided their 
proportion from 43 to 65 per cent On the other hand, the proportion lia- 
dropped in Burma from 42 to 22 jier cent, and in the North -Wist from 52 to 46 
per cent. Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab each show a small in urease, but the 
actual proportion is much highest m the Punjab ‘ — 

The proportion demoted to Primary schools ha- al-o remained con-tant at 
about 8 per cent., but here, too. there are great \ anations anion" the Provinces 
Burma still stands first, though it- actual projmrtion has fallen from 34 to 15 per 
cent. Next comes Bombay, where the proportion ha-, risen from 9 to 14 per 
cent. In the Punjab, the projiortion has ri-en from 2 to 8 per cent., and in 
Bengal from 3 per cent, to the same figure At the other end of the stale are 
Madras and the North-West, each with only 1 j>er cent., the former bavins fallen 
from 3 per cent, and the Litter from 7 per cent 

The proportion devoted to Sjiecial -cliools has ri-en from 9 to 15 per cent. 
Iu Burma alone the rise has been from !> to 44 per cent., the greater part 
belonging to schools for surveying. The next highest proportion is in Madra- 
(38 per cent.), hut the rate of advance has been greater in Bombay (from 10 to 2ft 
percent.): in both these Provinces Technical education is actively entom aged 
In the Central Province-, the proportion ha- fallen from 22 to 7 per cent. Bengal, 
though still at the bottom, shows a ri-c in projiortion from 1 to 5 per cent. 

37 — Statistics for Native States. 

The table on the following page (XIJI.) separates the statistics of education 
in Native States, as regard- both m-titntions and expenditure, for 1891-92 and 
189C-97. As explained m Chapter I., only tlio-e Native State- are included 
which furnish returns to the sev eral Prov incial Dejmrtmeuts. By far the largest 
number are in Bombay, which, in 1896-97, had 153,798 pupils out of the total 
of 169,271. Almost all the remainder are in the Central Province-, where the 
number of pupils nearly doubled in the five years, increa-ing from S,864 to 
14,839. The btnfe cf Snndur, in Madras, La- fnrni-hed returns since 1.893 for 
one Middle English Secondary school, with 80 pupil-, which is apparently 
supported from fees, endowment-, Ac., without any grant from State Revenue-. 
The State of Manipur, in Assam, fir-t appeared on the returns in 1895-96: 
it now -hows 8 Primarj school-, with 554 pupils, entirely maintained out of 
State Revenues. 

During the last five years the number of in-titutioii- ha- increa-ed by 21 per 
cent., and the number of pupils by 26 per cent., indicating the visit d improvement 
in the average strength of schools. The total expenditure hav increa-ed bv 
29 per cent., grant.- from Stite Revenues alone having increa-ed bj oo per cent.. 
and fees by 29 per cent. The proportion of the total expenditure derived from 
State Revenues is no less than 76 per cent., having rL-en from 73. The two Art- 
colle^ea in Bombay, at Kolhapur ill the Southern Mahratta country and Bhavnagar 
in Ivathiawar, are dependent on State Revenue- for 8S per cent, of their 
expenditure. In Secondary school- the projiortion falls to about 5ft jier cent., 
but in Primary schools it ri-c- again to 78. The large projiortion of State 
Revenues devoted to schools for girl-, and also to Industri il schools, is noteworthy 

The Punjab Report give- some educational statistic- for the Native Stile- in 
that Province. The total number of pupils iu all institution- for 1896-97 i- 
returned at 22,097. of whom 1,198 were girl*. There are three Art- colleges — 
in Patiala, Bahavvalpvir, and Kapurthala — with 113 student-, of whom 52 are in 
the Oriental depirtment ; 43 Secondary -elioo!-, with 6.099 pupils ; 1 7J Priinarv 
school*, with 6,766 pupils; and 6 Special school- with 139 pupil-. Of Private 
iu-titutions, 117 arc classed a- advanced, with 1,290 pupil-, and CbO as elementary, 
with 7,690 pupils. As compared with 1S91-92. the total number of bnj s under 
instruction lia- increased bv 9 Jier rent., and the number of girl- by 6 per cent. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Controlling Agencies. 

£8.— Scope of Chapter. 

This chapter deals (1) with the Departments of Public Instruction in each 
Province, which are responsible, not only for direction and inspection, but also for 
the actual management of a large proportion of the schools, and (2) with other 
controlling agencies, such as District and Municipal Hoards, which exercise 
varying degrees of authority in the different Provinces. No attempt will be made 
to explain the several Provincial systems. For this, reference must be made to 
Sir Alfred Croft’s Report of 1886, which described very fully tie nature and 
extent of the educational jiowers transferred to District and Municipal Boards, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission. All that 
need be done here is to summarise the information on these subjects contained in 
the Reports of the Directors, thus showing the more important changes that Iiave 
taken place during the quinquennium. But it must be prcmii*ed that this informa- 
tion it. in no case very full, and sometimes extremely meagre. 

29. — Reorganisation of the Education Department. 

The most important change during the quinquennium is the reorganisation 
of the Education Department, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission. This was effected by a Resolution of the Government 
of India, dated 23rd July, 1896, but it does not appear whether it came into 
actual operation in every Province before the close of the official jear. The new 
scheme does not extend to Burma or Berar, and applies only in a minor degree to 
Assam and Coorg. Its general result is to abolish for the future what is termed 
the Graded Service, and to diride the Education Department, as the Judicial and 
Executive Services have already been divided, into (1) the superior, and (2) the 
subordinate service. The former is again sub-divided into (a) the Indian 
Educational Service, including all posts to be filled by persons appointed in 
England, and (6_) the Indian Provincial Service, including all posts to he filial by 
recruitment in India. In view of the far-reaching nature of the changes that trill 
follow' from the new scheme, copious extracts are here quoted from the 
Resolution : — 

“ The recommendations of the Public Service Commission regarding the Education 
Department . . . were that : — 

(1.) The graded lists of the superior branch should be abolished, due regard being 
had to the interests of existing incumbents 

(2 ) Recruitment should lie made in England only for 
(o ) Principalshipg of colleges. 

(6.) Professorships in those branches of knowlege in w Inch the European standard 
of advancement has not been attained in India , and 
(c.) A smaller number of Inspectorships than at present. 

(3.) Recruitment of Professors should ordinarily be of specialists, and, when 
practicable, for a term of years, with power of re-appointment. 

(4 ) The remuneration of officers recruited fn England should be fixed with reference 
to the attainments required and the duties to be performed in each case. 

(a.) All educational appointments, other than those in the graded lists of the superior 
branch, should be tilled up locally by the existing inode of recruitment on the 
principles recommended in the Report as to conditions of service for the general 
Provincial Service. 

(G.) There should be in each Presidency, and in the larger Provinces, at least one 
college with a staff of I*rofessors capable of teaching up to the highest European 
standards, under a European Principal, and the same object should be lepf in 
view in smaller colleges as far as practicable : and 

(7.) The inspection of schools and colleges should be earned on by an agency entirely 
separate from the teaching staff and recruited from a different source, recruit* 
meet being more largely made than heretofore in India. 

« In paragraphs . . of the Despatch of 23th March, IS? I, . . . w hieh were 
intended to place before the Secretary of State for hia opinion a general indication of 
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undertakes it. Of the Inspectorships he thought that at least one-half might be trans- 
ferred to the Provincial branch of the service at an early date. His Lordship did not look 
with favonr on the appointment of Professors to officiate as Inspectors, though he 
admitted that a permanent transfer from the former office to the latter might sometimes 
be in the public interest He suggested, also, that the position of headmasters recruited 
in England, which had never been satisfactorily defined, was of sufficient importance 
to merit attention m the fntnre organisation of the Department. His Lordship 
observed, in conclusion, that any conditions of continued service after the term of 
probation which might be finally sanctioned would be extended to tho3e gentlemen 
who, while the future position of educational officers was under discussion, were 
engaged as ungraded officers for five years only, with no furlough or pension advantages. 

“The Secretary of State’s Despatch was circulated in the spring of 1892 for opinion 
to Local Governments and Administrations, and they were at the same time asked to 
submit detailed schemes for the re-organisation of the Superior Educational Service on 
the lines marked out in His LonLhip’s Despatch. Having considered the replies of Local 
Governments and Administrations, the Government of India, m their letters of 
22nd August, 189.1, communicated to Local Governments and Administrations the decision 
they had arrived at on many of the points under discussion, and in calling for the 
proposition-statements requisite to display the financial effect of the reorganisation 
requested a further expression of opinion on some questions which remained unsettled. 
One of these was the question, which had been raised by ihe Secretary of State, whether 
any increase of pay should be given to officers recruited in England after they have 
attained the maximum of Rs. 1,000 a month. The Government of India were inclined 
to favour a modification of a proposal made by the Government of Bombay, and made 
a suggestion that an officer of 15 years’ approved service whose total salary did not 
exceed Rs. 1,000 should be given a special allowance of Rs. 100 a month. It was at 
first intended that an officer not considered worthy of that special allowance should be 
required to retire, but that proposal has since been dropped. Another question referred 
to Local Governments . . . related to the pay to be given to members of the 

l*rovinciaI Service when acting in temporary vacancies in posts ordinarily filled by 
members of the Educational Services recruited in England. The last of the replies to 
the . . letters of 22nd August 1893, was received In March 1S94 ; but it was not till 
\ugust 1895 that the Government of India received the final reply of the Government 
of Bengal upon certain questions which it was found necessary to further discuss with 
that Government before a complete scheme could be placed before the Secretary of State. 
The scheme was finally placed before His Lordship in December 1895, and the general 
features of the organisation, as approved by him, are set forth below. 

“ It mnst be observed, in the first place, that the reorganisation will affect only 
the Edncational Department in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North-West Provinces 
and Oudb, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces In Burma there are in the service 
of Government no Principals or Professors of colleges, and the Chief Commissioner’s 
view has been accepted that the Province is not ready for the constitution of a 
Provincial Educational Service. It has also been decided that the Inspectorships of 
■schools in Burma must be filled by recruitment in England, and that they Bhonld be 
filled in fntnre on conditions similar to those on which officers will be recrubed for 
tho Indian Educational Service generally. There is, therefore, no proposal for a 
general reorganisation of the service in Burma. In Assam, the Director of Public 
Instruction will be the only officer recruited in England, and he will be recruited for 
on the Bengal establishment. There will lie no Provincial Service in Assam, since all 
ihe eiYnciilnjTiiu officers weep*, the Director 'Hill be vn the ftoWrivnato Service. The 
Inspector of Schools for Coorg belongs to the Madras Educational Department, and the 
question of the recruitment and pay of fntnre incumbents of the post of headmaster 
of the Mercara Central School need not be considered until the time comes for the 
ippointment of the next officer. The opinion of the Resident at Hyderabad that the 
“Idncatioual Department inBerar may with advantage he left upon its present footing, has 
been accepted by the Government of India. 

••In accordance with the principles which have been adopted for the judicial and 
executive services and some other Departments, the Educational Department will in 
future be broadly divided into (A) the Superior Service, and (B) the Subordinate 
Service. The former will consist of two branches, one including ail posts to be fitted 
l,y persons appointed in England, which will be called ‘The Indian Educational 
Service ’ ; and the other including all posts to be filled by recruitment in India, which 
will be known as * the Provincial Educational Service ’ (of Madras Bombay, Bengal, and 
so forth). The w ords * appointed in England ’ may be added after • The Indian 
Edncational Service ’ whenever particular differentiation is needed. 

“The principles upon which appointment* recruited for in India are to be clashed in 
the Provincial or in the Subordinate Service are : — 

(1) That tho line between the two services shall be drawn rather according to tho 
nature of the office held than according to pay , 

(2) That generally Professors, Inspectors, and Joint and Assistant Inspectors are to 
be included m the Provincial Service, and Deputy-inspectors, heal trusters of 
District school*, and officers of lower rank in the Subordinate Service ; 

(.1) As regards other offices, that those carrying less paj than Rs. 200 a month should 
not, except for very special reasons, be placed in the Provincial Service ; and 
that, on the other hand, offices on higher pay than Rs. 200 (such as tha senior 
Deputy-inspectorships in Bengal) may, at the discretion of the Loca 1 Government, 
be claesed m the Subordinate Service. 
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for the pay of Its 500 rising to Its. 1,000, winch will be reserved for Professors 
Inspectors, and Principals. 

“ Although the position and prospects of officers of the Indian Service will, under 
the reorganisation of the Department, be considerably, improved in the earlier 
years of their service, it appeared to the Government of India to be undesirable and 
likely to create discontent in the Department, that a large proportion of its members 
should attain, after ten j ears sen ice, to the highest pay open to them. It has accordingly 
been decided to give a special allowance of Rs 100 a month after fifteen years’ service to 
officers u how total salary does not exceed Rs 1,000, and w ho are considered by the 
Local Government to merit this increase of pay 

“The plan suggested by the Secretary - of State in 1892 of attaching personal 
allowances to the office of Principal and senior Inspector of schools his been adopted 
There will be two grades of allowances of Rs. 250-50-500 and Rs 200-10-250 a month 
respectively, so as to correspond to some extent with the highei rates of pay m the 
graded list which will be supiilanted by the new system The allowances will be strictly 
personal within the meaning of the Civil Service Regulations, r.c, they will be held 
continuously by officers whether on duty or on leave • • • and will not be given 
to those w ho act for them during their absence. 


“ In connexion with the suggestion made by Lord Cross, that at least one-half of the 
Inspectorships should at an early date be transferred to the Piovincial branch of the 
Educational Service, the following distribution of Inspectorships between the Indian 
and Provincial Services ta each Province has been decided on .— 

3 fad rat — ' Two Inspector* to bo recruited in England and two in India 

Bombay. — Three Inspectors to be recruited m England and two in India It is not 
po-sible to transfer more than one Inspectorship to the Provincial list, as two of the Inspec- 
tors Inspect the large European or Indo-European schools m the presidency town and in 
Poona for boys oud girls, for which Institutions it is essential, in view of the 
curriculum and other circumstances, that there should be European supers lsion, and 
the special circumstances of Sind require that there should be a European Inspector 
for it. 

Bengal. — Four Inspectors (including the Inspector of European schools) to be 
recruited in England, and four Inspectors (one being a Joint Inspector for Orissa) to be 
recruited in India. 

f/.- TT. /V oi litre* and Otulh . — Three Inspectors to be recruited in England and two 
In India. 

Punjab. — Three Inspectors to he recruited in England and two in India A third 
Inspectorship will be transfci red to the Provincial Service aB Boon ns there is a prospect 
of securing a sufficiency of Native gentlemen of the Province with the necessary 
qualifications This cannot be done at present, with due regard to the full efficiency of 
the service. 

“ As observed above, the Secretary of State expressed, in 1892, his doubts whether 
Professors should be appointed to act as Inspectors, i hough he was of opinion that the 
permanent transfer of an officer from a Professorship to an Inspectorship might some- 
V.vmi be to. tb» public luiecesh. It bax since, been, decided, however, to allow full 
discretion in this matter to Local Governments and Administrations, on the ground that 
they are in the best position to judge when such tiansters are desirable or necessary. 

“ It was observed in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 28th Jan , 1892, that the 
position of headmasters recruited m England had never been vpry satisfactorily defined, but 
tint it was of sufficient importance to merit attention in anv future reorganisation 
Ileadnnstera recruited in England are at present found only m the Bombay Educational 
Service : and it has been decided that three headmasterships m tliat service should be 
recruited for in Engl uid, th it n pay of Rs 500-50-750 a month should be assigned to 
each, and that the holders of them should be eligible for vacancies among the Inspector- 
ships reserved for the Indian service. One moie head mast endup will also he recruited 
for in England, namely, the he ulniaaterehip of the Central Model School in the Punjab, 
but this will be a special appointment carrying a salary of Rs 400 a month 

“All officers appointed in England will be eligible for the more favourable leave 
rules contained in Chapter XIII. of the Civil Service Regulations Their pensions will 
be regulated by the ordinary Superior Service Pension Rules * * * Directors of 
Public Instruction w ill * • * be eligible for an additional pension of Rs 1,00(1 a 
year, provided that they h 3 ve rendered not less than three vears of effective service in 
the appointment, and provided, also, that m each case during such service they have 
shown such special energy and efficiency as may be considered deserving of the con- 
cession. The probationary service of officers whose services have been continued 
beyond the probationary peno l, as well as the previous service of those who have been 
engaged, in the fust instance, on temporary contracts without leave or pension 
advantages, but have been subsequently confirmed, will reckon towaids leave and 
pension as well as towards increments under the new scheme 

“It has been decided that no olheet now in the Graded Service should suffer by /he 
reorganisation of the Department Every European officer, therefore, vs ho has been 
permanently appointed to the graded list will be given the option of coming under the 
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“ The Government of Bombay recommended that Deputy-inspectors of schools and 
headmasters of High (t.e., stla, or District) schools in that Presidency Bbould be placed 
in the Provincial Service ; bet the Government of Indi3 have come to the conclusion 
that, in accordance with the principles stated above, it Is necessary that they should be 
placed in the Subordinate Service, as in other Provinces. The duties of a Deputy- 
inspector in Bombay or in Bengal are confined to a Bingle District, and the status of such 
an officer 13 not comparable, lor instance, with that of Assistant and Joint Inspectors In. 
Bengal, whose jurisdiction extends over several Districts, and is really conterminous 
with the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of a Division, and who have properly 
been classed as Provincial officers. Similarly, headmasters of High schools in Bombay 
are neither better paid, nor of better social or educational status, than headmasters of 
eila schools m Bengal who belong to the Subordinate Service. While, however, the 
Government of India have not been able to accept in its entirety the view of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay as to the classification of beadmasterships of High schools, they have 
agreed to the inclusion in the Provincial Service of the headmasters of certain collegiate 
schools in Bombay — namely, the Elpbmstone, Poona, Ahmedabad, and Karachi High 
schools. The view of the’ Government of Madras has been accepted, that In that 
Presidency the Provincial Service may be organised by grades on the basis of par, since 
in the result the line between the Provincial and Subordinate Services is much the same 
as that drawn elsewhere. In the North-West Provinces and Oudb, four head mast erehips 
of District schools on R8. 4f>0 a month and two on IK 350 a month have been classed in 
the Provincial Service, on the understanding that the schools, to which these officers are 
appointed, are of the collegiate clas->. The Government of the Punjab recommended 
that the registrar of the Educational Department in that Province should be included xa 
the Provincial Service ; bnt the status of this officer did not, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, justify his retention on this Ii«t, and lie has been entered in the 
Subordinate Service 


“ In other respects the several Provincial schemes adhere generally to the principles 
enunciated above ; bnt in Bengal and the Punjab the inclusion in the Provincial Service 
of the grade of R=. 150 has been permitted, as it was represented that efficient men can 
bo obtained on that salary. The maximum salary is, however, cvervwhere the same, 
namely, Its. 700 a month. On the repeated recommendation of the Government of 
Bengal, a certain number of Deputy Inspectors, masters, Ac , at present in Government 
employ have been included in the Bengal Provincial Service on personal grounds, . 
on the understanding that the concession will not extend to their successors in office. 

"... Except in the Central Provinces, the port of Director of Pubbc 
Instruction has been excluded from the list of appointments in Die Superior Educational 
Service. This omission lias been made in accordance with the decision of the Secretary 
of State, communicated In his despatch of 12th March [18PG]. His Lordship ©barred— 

“ ‘ In . . paragraph of your letter, it is stated that Local Governments and 

Administrations have been informed that the omission from the list of educational 
appointments of the office of Director of Public Instruction should not interfere with 
the principle that, eeleris panlux, it is to be given to a member of the Educational 
Service. I am aware that this principle's founded on a Despatch of the Secretary of 
State dated so long ago as 7th April, 1S5?. 1 have, nevertheless, considerable doubt 
whether it is expedient now to reaffirm it, or to renew any pledges that might be under- 
stood as establishing a right of priority in favour of the Department. The office of 
Director of Public Instruction is one of very great importance, and demands in the 
holder of it not only attainments of n high order, but considerable administrative 
capacity. The questions tbit arc raised are often of great public interest. The Director 
controls a Department in intimate relation with Municipal Councils and District Boards, 
and he has to deal with the managers of numerous Aided colleges and schools, as well 
as with the teachers employed in the Government institutions under his supervision. 
A very important part of his work is to watch and stimulate the progress of Primary 
instruction — a matter in which he has to eulift the co-operation of the District officers 
throughout the Province in which he is employed. In many of the Provinces the 
Departmental staff is far loo small to afford any guarantee for the presence among its 
members of an officer thoroughly qualified for these important administrative functions. 
On full consideration of the past history of the Department, I have arrived at thecouclusiou 
that the Local Governments and Administrations should be allowed n free hand in the 
selection of s Director, and should not be fetlervd by any rule or instruction purporting 
to give a preferential claim to any officer of any particular Department.” 


"The scale of pay for officers of the Indian Educational Service will be that 
proposed by Viscount Ctwrt, namely 

(n.) During (bo probationary period of five years, Rs. 500— TO— Tf’O a month s it being 
open to the Secretary of State to offer a fixed pay of Rs. C00, or even Bs. 700, 
in special cases, when the services of a competent officer cannot otherwise be 
secured ; 

(l ) In the second yen'*!, Ks. 750-50-1,000, the maximum being attained at the end 
of ten years from first appointment. 


“This will be the general rule,but in certain, exceptional cases it may be necessary to 
appoint persons with special qualifications on higher rate* of pay. There arc also several 
appointments which have been included in the Indian Educational Service list because 
they will have to be recruited for in En e tand as a rule ; but these appointments will 
carry *j>ecial rubrics, and the hotaers of them will not, ns a matter of course, bo eligible 
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for the pay of Es 500 rising to Its. 1,000, which will be reserved for Professors 
Inspectors, and Principals. ’ 

“Although the position and prospects of officers of the Indian Service will under 
the reorganisation of the Department, be considerably improved in the ’earlier 
years of their service, it appeared to the Government of India to be undesirable and 
likely to create discontent in the Department, that a large proportion of its members 
should attain, after ten years service, to the highest pay open to them. It has accordingly 
been decided to give a special allowance of Rs 100 a month after fifteen years’ service to 
officers whose total salary does not exceed Rs 1,001), and who are considered by the 
Local Government to merit this increase of pay 

“ The plan suggested by the Secretary of State in 1892 of attaching personal 
allowances to the office of Principal and senior Inspector of schools has been adopted. 
There will be two grades of allowances of Rs 250-5(1-500 and Its 200-10-250 a month 
respectively, so as to correspond to some extent with the higher rates of pay in the 
graded list which will be supplanted by the new system. The allowances will bo strictly 
personal within the meaning of the. Civil Service Regulations, t.c, they will be held 
continuously by officers whether on duty or on leave • • * and will not be given 
to those who act for them during their absence. 


“ In connexion with the suggestion made by Lord Cross, that at least one-half of the 
Inspectorships should at an early date he transferred to the Provincial branch of the 
Educational Service, the following distribution of Inspectorships between the Indian 
and Provincial Services in each Province has been decided on — 

J [adras — Two Inspectors to be recruited in England and two in India. 

Bombay. — Three Inepectors to be recruited in England and two in India It is not 
possible to transfer more than one Inspectorship to the Provincial list, as two of the Inspec- 
tors inspect the large European or Indo-European schools in the presidency town and m 
Poona for boys and girls, for which institutions it is essential, in view of the 
curriculum and other circumstances, that there should be European supervision, and 
the special circumstances of Sind require that there should be a European Inspector 
for it. 

Bengal — Four Inspectors (including the Inspector of European schools) to be 
recruited in England, and four Inepectors (one being a Joint Insjiectcr for Orissa) to be 
recruited in India. 

A^-TT. Provinces and Oudh, — Three Inspectors to be recruited in England and two 
in India. 

Pnii/ab — Three Inspectois to be recruited in England and two in India. A third 
Inspectorship svill be transferred to the Provincial Sen ice as soon as there is a prospect 
of securing a sufficiency of Native gentlemen of the Province with the necessary 
qualifications. Tins cannot be done at present, with due regard to the full efficiency of 
the service. 

“ \b observed above, the Secretary of State expressed, in 1S92, his doubts whether 
Professors should be appointed to act as Inspectors, though he was of opinion that I bo 
permanent transfer of an officer from a Professorship to an Inspectorship might some- 
times be in the public interest. It has since been decided, however, to allow full 
discretion in this matter to Local Governments and Administrations, on the ground that 
they .are in the best position to judge When such transfers are desirable or necessary. 

“It was observed in the Secretary of State's despatch of 28th Jan, 1892, that the 
position of headmasters recruited in England had never been very satisf ictonly defined, but 
th.it it was of sufficient importance to merit attention in anj future reorganisation. 
Head m ist erg recruited m England are at present found only in the IJomfnv Educational 
Service : and it has been decided that three head masterships in that service should be 
recruited for m England, tint a pay of Rs 500-50-150 a month should be assigned to 
each, and th it the holders of them should be eligible for vacancies among the Inspector- 
ships reserved for the Indian service. Ono more headinasti rship wiii also be reermted 
for in England, n imply, the headmastership of the Central Model bdiool in the Punjab , 
but this will be o special appointment carrying a salary of IN Kid a month 

“All officers appointed in Engl md will be eligible for the more fi von ruble leavo 
rules contained in Chapter XIII. of the Civil Service Regulations Their pensions will 
be regulated by the ordinary Superior Service Pension Rults * * * Directors of 
Public Instruction w ill • • * be eligible for an additional pension of Rs 1,IKX>» 

year, prowled that they have rendered not less than three v earn of effective service in 
the appointment, and provided, also, that in each case during such service they have 
shown such special energy and efficiency as maybe considered deserving of the con- 
cession. The probationary service of officers whose services have been continued 
beyond the probationary period, as well as the previous service of tho-e who have been 
engaged, in the that ’ instance, on temporary contracts witlioui leave or pension 
advantages, lint have bten subsequently confirmed will ret Lou tow-mis leave and 
pension as well ns towards increments undirthe new scheme 

“ It has been demtei that no officer now in the Graded >eruie shoida suffer by tht 
reorganisation of the Department Every European officer, therefore, who has been 
periniaenth appointed to lb» irra lev! Ii-t will be given the option of coming niiler the 
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new scheme or of continuing on the graded lift and obtaining promotion a*? vaoancfrB 
occur in it, subject to the condition that only those ronritlerid fit for promt tlon will petit. 
Tho-e officers who elect to tome under the new scheme will count tlijjrr jcist mtv ice on 
the graded list for the purpose of fixing thtir pay and increments a* Well tu toward# 
leave anil pension. AH officers appointed to the graded sorvu* as Natives of India, 
most of whom are drawing two-third# of the salary of European officer*, w ill be given 
the choice of continuing in the graded service subject to the two-thirds rule, and 
entering the l’rovtncial bervic*. The principle that eri*iing tnetnbera shall in no case 
suffer by the rcorpinmation wUl be equally applicable to the Provincial Service. In 
future, Native* of India who are desirous of entering the Educational - Depart t«< lit will 
usually be appointed in indui and to the Provincial Service. ^ 

“It will lie open to Local Government# and Administration*, whenever occasion 
arieis, to provide for temporary vacancies in i*o*-1* ordinarily filled by m< m!-cr* of the 
Educational Service by apjxniiting members of the Provincial Service to officiate. In 
all such cimis the acting Provinei il officer will receive a unifoyn allowance of 11s lt<) a 
month, subject to the proviso that the salary of the scrim; ItienjnWnt shall not be higher 
than the paj of the officer for w hom ho act*. *“ 

“ * * • It Is only necessary, In conclusion, to obstn-e that discretion will be 
allowed to Local Governments and Administrations aa to the time within which the 
scale of numbers and pay fixed for th- Provincial Services alull tv folly worked up to 
As the effect of the reorganisation scheme is to reduce the staff of officers recruited in 
England nnd to augment the Provincial staff, increase* nr impnivenimts in the latter 
may fairly, if necessary, n wait funds being act free by changes m the Graded Service.” 

Inder the new scheme, the Indian Ixlucntimuil Service, in the Provinces to 
which it applies, will ultimately consist of the following officer* : In*}*ctor«, 21; 
Principals, 20; Professors 30; otlicr appointments. 13; total. 02. The 
Provincial Service*, will ultimately eonri-t <>f the following officer*: Inspector*. 
14; Junior and Ae*i*Uint Inspector*, 33 ; l‘rofc**or*, SO ; Junior and A**i*tant 
Profes'Ors, 11 ; Headmaster*, lb; other appointments, 20 ; total, 207. The "rand 
total of the two branches of the s-tijierior service will therefore consist of 20!* 
appointments, of which 131 will he in J5cnptl I 5l in Madras. 44 i n lNnihav, 
35 in the Xorth-\Vc«t, 23 in the Punjab, and 10 in the Central Province*. * * 

The general resiitt of the revision of the c*tabli*hment may al*o be fchown 
for each Province. In Madras. 22 officer- of the Indian Educational Service will 
tate the place of 21 existing officers, with a reduction of pay from Us. 1S.2S0 
to Rs. 16.81*3. The appointments in the Provincial Service will 1* increased 
from 30 to 32 in nutnlitr, and the pay from Rs. 9,757 to R*. 10,850. Two 
appointments will thus be transferred from the Indian to the Provincial Service 
while the total my will he reduced by Rs. 261. In Rondm , the number of 
officers in the Indian Service will remain the same as at ’present, with on 
insignifiennt decrease in j'ny. The Provincial Service i* di\ ide«l into two cli*se® 
of which class I. will also remain unaltered in number, with a slight decrease in juv ■ 
while class II. will lie reduced from 24 to 9 members, vrfth a corropundutg 
decrease in pay. Altogether, tlie superior service will he rcilmed from 59 to 
44, and the pay from Rs. 2S,9SS to IN. 25.567. In l’engal, 27 officers of the 
Indian Service will take the place of 41 existing officers, with a reduction of 
pav from Rs. 34,330 to Rs. 23.333. The appointments in the Provincial Service 
will be increased from 100 to 113 in number, and the jay from IN. 23 350 
to Rs. 29,250- Altogether, about 13 appointments will lie transferred from' tlie 
Indian to the Provincial Service, while the total pay will be reduced bv 
Rs. 3.117. In the Unrth-ITest Provinces ami Oudli, the officer* in the 
Indian Service will lie reduced from 12 to 11, and the pay from Ils. 11.233 
to Rs 9.683 ; while the Provincial Service will correspond mglv be increased 
from 23 to 24 m numler, and from Rs. 6,577 to IN. 7,75<r pi T . One 
officer will tliu* lie tran-ferred from the Indian to the Provincial Service and 
tlie total pay will le reduced by Rs. 377. In the Punjab, the officers in tlie 
Indian Service will he reduced from 9 to 8, and the pay from IN. 7 8*^3 to 
R* 6.650: while the Provincial Service will correspondingly W increased from 
16 to 17 in numler. and from IN. 5,l>$3 to IN. 6, If 0 in pav. Here. a*min 
the net result is a transfer of one officer from the Indian to the Provincial 
Services and a reduction of IN 215 m the total pay. In the Central Provinces 
tlie Indian Service will be increased from 5 to 6 in number, and from IN 4 033 
to It*. 5.2SJ in ] av : while the Provincial Service will remain unchanged in 
number, at l. hut receive au increa*c m pav from It*. l.Ujft to It*. 233 
The total 1 ay will thus be increased by IN. 1,383. 
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30— Strength of the Inspecting Staff. 

Tl,o folkming table ( XLIIL). compiled from tbc Provincial Report,, rive, the 
T ! ,‘Sc"ri-° l 1 tI' S al * sradis in each Province, for tie two years 
1851-3. and Ih9(r-J. Tlic cUs.ificat.un i-anc, m the different Provinces, bo 
that it could lie table to compare tile figures ; but it is endent that the 
system at employing schoolmasters a* subordinate inspector* is cromup in faAour 
in Madras and A^iin and declmin-r in linn.™! ° 


Tubt* A'LIIl— Clawticnhon of ImpK-hnrj Staff, 1801-92 and 1S9&-97 



The liead of the Educational Department, who bears the title of Director 
of Public Instruction, is not included in this tqble (except for Assam and Coorg), 
though inspection usually forms part of bis duties. In As*am, the Director 
ranks with Inspectors elsewhere. In Coorg, there is no Director ; the head of 
the Department is the In'pector of the Central Circle of the Madras Presidency, 
whose official superior for this purpose is the Chief Commissioner. The Director 
in Berar is a Native of India 


31.— The Inspecting Staff in Madras. 

The number of inspecting officer?, of the three highest grades remained 
unaltered in Madras throughout the quinquennium, though some change lias 
been made in the distribution of their duties. It seems that only one Inspector 
out of five is a Native of India. Two additions have been made to the list 
of Sub-assistant* — one for girls' schools and the other for Mappilla schools. 
The number of inspecting schoolmasters has been increased by 17 per cent. 
Proposals for placing this inspecting agency on the Provincial establishment were 
submitted to Government in 1891 ; hut, mainly on financial grounds, the scheme 
was ordered to stand o\ er. Inspecting schoolmasters, with three exceptions, are 
jukl from Local Funds ; all other inspecting officers from Provincial Revenues. 

Since 1892, the work of the inspecting staff has been tbus distributed It 
is tlie dttU of the Inspectors to inspect ana examine second-grade colleges under 
Board and private management, Upjier Secondary schools and dejiartments, 
Secondary Training schools, Technical, Industrial, and Art schools, as w ell as schools 
for Europeans. It is the duty of Assistant Inspectors to inspect and examine 
Lower Secondary schools and dejiartments, Primary Training schools, and Upper 
and Lower Primary schools in Municipalities generally, and at the head quarters 
stations of executive officers. It i* the duty of Sub us-istant Inspectors to 
insjiect and ex inline Upper mid Loner Primary school* in Madras city and outside 
the limits above-mentioned. Primary schools for girl* are inspected and examined 
by Sub-assistants, and all other gn Is’ schools In the Inspectresses A compre- 
hensiu' code, i«*ned in J S97, de'U ilx*s the constitution of the inspecting agency , 
define* the pouers of officers of eaih guile, and detail* their duties in relation 
to the Dejwrtmenr, to District and Municipal I’oards, and to prnatp education il 
bodies. 
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33.— The Inspecting Staff in Bengal. 

In Bengal, as in Madras, the number of inspecting officer* of the three 
highest grades remained unaltered during the quinquennium. Under the 
reorganisation of the educational service, which came into operation in 1S97, after 
the close of the official y ear, the number of Inspector* has been raided from six to 
eight. There is now an Assistant Inspector m each Commissioner ’s Division 
except Orissa ; while two Assistants are specially engaged m promoting the 
extension of education among the Muhammadan community The number of 
Deputy' -inspectors has increased by two, and the number of Sub- inspectors bv 17; 
but tilery i- still onh one Sub-inspector to an average of 2 il schools throughout 
the Province. The necessity for increasing the staff is admitted, if it were not 
for the limited means at the disposal of District Boards. The subsidiary inspect uig 
agency shows a decrease from 921 to 479, owing to the gradual displacement of 
chief gurus by whole-time pandits. Both systems are unfav oumbly spoken 
of. The chief guru, having his own school to look after, cannot cue 
sufficient time to the inspection of the other schools in hi- neighbourhood ; 
while the pandits arc accused of favouritism, taking bribes, and fal-ifying 
their diaries. The alternative recommended is the employment of additional 
Sub- inspectors. 

Next to the Diiector, the Inspector i* the chief executive officer of the 
Department, with general supervision overeducation, both Secondary and Primary, 
in his Circle. In some case* he has also onerous duties to perfoi m in connection 
with the Text- Hook Committee'. The Assistant Inspector i' not *• a separate link 
in the administrative chain,” his special function being to collect information for 
the use of the Inspector. The Inspectress devote' her attention to girls’ school* 
in Calcutta and others under Mi'«ionary management. The Deputy-inspector is 
the chief executive officer of the Department iu his Di'trict. He* inspects all 
schools below the grade of ctla schools, looks after Secondary and Primary 
education under the control of the Inspector, superv i-e' the work of the Sub- 
inspectors, and, as a member of the District Board or District Committee, helps those 
bodies with advice and suggestions. The duties of the Sub-m-pector are chiefly 
concerned with Primary schools. In addition to inspection, lie i' Expected to 
train the masters in the* art of teacliing and to look after the maternl improvement 
of the schools. He has also to supervise the work of inspecting pandits. The 
duties of the inspecting pandit are verv much of the same kind, within a limited 
area and with restricted powers. The quilifications genera II v demanded from 
candidates for the post of Sub-inspector are : that he uiu-t either be a I5.A., or 
have passed the F.A. examination and have served for three years as a teacher in 
a High school or as headmaster of a Middle English school. 

34.— 1 The Inspecting Staff in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Uuder the reorganisation of the educational service, the mini her of Irisjiectors 
lias been increased from four to five, who are all Europeans. Each of them i' in 
charge of a Circle, consisting of from 10 to 12 District', extent the Iit'jiector of 
European schools, stationed at Xntni Tal, who has under him only the three 
Districts of the Kumaon Division. Proposals arc under consideration for*a large 
increase in the subordinate iii'jiecthig staff. At present, tin- rules pre-cribe far 
more work than, with the growing numlier of school', it i~ jx^-ib!e for the oflhers 
to accomplish, even in the most cursory way: and many of the new Aided Primary 
schools cannot be inspected at all. As the Director rem trk' exj cm lit ure on 
inspection i', rightly spesiking. expeiiditiuc on Primary • dotation. espixt dl\ in 
tlie«e new school'. vvLh.Ii need au iii'jicctor as much a' a mister if the ed'nwtion 
«ri^eii in them i' to be worth the small «um it cost*. 
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fur -applying two more Circles with n second Assistant becomes more pressing 
e\ try year. The next grade in the staff are styled District Inspectors, of whom 
there "are 30 in all — one for each District (except Simla and Kohat), and an 
Assistant District I nspector for Sialkot, paid from District Funds. It is hoped that 
the S ini hot experiment may be extended to other Districts. 

According to the regulations?, Inspectors are required to visit, during the 
whiter, sill the Secondary schools in their Circles, so far as possible, and as many of 
the Primary schools n« max come in their way, and to visit, in the summer, all the 
High schools. Assistant Inspector* are required to visit, in the winter, all the 
Primary schools, holding the Primary Standard Examinations, and in the winter 
such of the Anglo- Vernacular school- as have not been seen by the Inspector. 
Owing to the increase of school* and pupils, the practice of examining the 
Primary schools by centres instead of in ji/u, and of calling in the aid of District 
Inspectors, has to be resorted to more and more. District Inspectors are required 
to v I'it each school in their District at least twice a year.' They are also the chief 
agents of the local authorities in the management of their schools, and in the 
encouragement of education among the people. . Apart from the staff of the 
department, all executive officer- of the Government (including tah.vldar^) are 
expected to u«e their influence for the promotion of education, and to visit and 
inspect the schools within their jurisdiction as occasion may offer. 

36.— TEe Inspecting Staff in the Central Provinces. 

In the Central Province-, there lias been no change in the number of 
In-poftor* during the quinquennium. Hut the subordinate staff has been 
strengthened by the ap]>ouitiuent of four Joint Deputy-inspector-, three Sub- 
deputy -in-pec tor-, anil an in-pecting schoolmaster for Clmula (paid by the 
Di-triet Council). Ten of the Aative States agreed, in 1895, to place their schools 
under the* siqierv ixitm of a separate Agency ln-poctor, who is a Native of India, 
and al-o to increase the subordinate staff from two to six members. The same 
elu—ifiiation of school* as hi Jlriti-h territory, and the same curriculum of studies 
and h\ steni-ot examination, are adopted ; but the Department is relieved of all 
respoil* ibility fur management. The new scheme is reported to Jure worked 
admirably. It docs not, however, extend to four of the Kativc States, of which 
two are -till inspected by the Department, and one has a department of its own, 
while the fourth is said to be in on unsati-factoiy condition. 

The Deputy-inspectors arc required to sjieml at least 18 days of each month 
on tour, except in April, when they submit tlieir annual report; and they are 
expected to visit every school within their range at least twice a year. * The 
large mcrew-c in the numb r of “rc-uU*" and *• combined sy-tem” schools, in 
which each pupil ha* to be examined individually fur the award of grant, has 
added eoii-iderably to their work; and it i« stated that in pome Districts the 
in*|R.'Cting stall i- unable to cojh. with the nuinlier of schools. 

3?.— The Inspecting Staff in Burma. 

The* rejmrt of tlic Director for Ilurm.i contain- no definite information about 
tlie m-pecung staff, vvlucli cun-lots of tu«pccton. (four in numlter), Dqmty- 
InsjtectorH. btib-in-pectors. ami Itinerant Tmchcn. During the quinquennium, 
tb»* staff lias h<*ui inerea-cd by tlie npjtoimnient of two n< vv Deputy-inspectors 
rime sjiecully for Tamil school-.) and a Sub in-iiector lbr Talaing ncfiooK TJic 
Dim lor expn-oe- a hotn* dint -onu thing will he done to place ^ no subordinate 
<dtu.it it mill *irvi<e on a wttrr footing, i- it In- liecn foutuf that educated men 
y*r< ler other lx |<irtmcnis. wlieie tlnw piv and pro-jnet- ore liettir. lie b.y> 
pnqss.k-1 a >, hem* i»r «p]»>i»VHn: tour As-i-tant lit-pt i tor*, and for merea-m*' the 
numb r of ap|>omtiuciitH iu till -nond irruie. 

3S —The Inspecting Staff in Assam. 

In Awni, the numb i of tin n-] n tin? -tiff li i* n itumcd until mg(d ihu >n> r 
tl.» (jmiK|[iuuimm. exiept for tin* apj-untment of ]1 inducting ^ttndtfs on tin 
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Itaipil sr.tra, will) are under the ortlcr- „f the Sub-in« r ector, anti are paid Uy 
Uittnet HoanK There i- a nuirail of rules compiled for the aiml.mte of 
tlic inspecting w Inch does nut materially differ from that m use in Bengal. 
In .Warn, a* m the Piinjih. it is expressly stated that the inspection of school? is 
n legitimate pirt of the administrative work of all executive officers— ns h, indeed 
the case throughout India. ' ’ 


39.— The Inspecting Staff in Coorg and Berar. 

In 1S91-95, the charge of education in Coorg was transferred from the 
Inspector of the Western Circle to the Inspector of the Central Circle in Madras. 
It is hi« diitv to visit the Prounce once a year and inspect as main schools 'as 
possible. Ilis only snlwirdmate is a Dcpun -inspector, a Native of India 
Stationed at Mercara, who visit* every schofil at’ least twice a a ear. No sen irate 
stiff is employed hr Municipalities or other lxirlies for the sutw?r\ is ion of schools 
maintained hr them. 

The officers of the Dqwrtment in llerar. consisting of a Director, an Inspector 
scien Depiitv-insjiectors, ami three Sub-depiuy-mspectore, are all Natives of 
Indii. The stiff has been increased during the rpiiwjuennmm In the addition of 
one Sub-deptitj -inspector. A detailed list is gnen of the number of visits, 
paid to schools hr alt classes of executive officers, showing a total of 718 
visits. 

40— Cost of Direction and Inspection. 

The table on the following page (XLIV.) gives the expenditure from Public 
rimdsondircctionniid inspection, according to Provinces, for the two rears 1801-92 
and 1800-07. together with the proportion of tins expenditure to the total expends 
ture from each class of Public Funds. The expenditure from Private Funds )3 
not included. In 1806-97, this amounted to lb. 12,166 from fees and Rs. 69,067 
from ‘‘other sources.” The whole of the former amount and the greater part 
of the latter are due to Bombay, presumably representing contributions from 
Native States. 

The total expenditure on inspection, 4c., has increased by IN. L,6S,463 or at 
the rate of 8 per cent., as compared with an increase of 13 per cent. cluruU the 
preceding five years. The share borne by Provincial Revenues lias increased by 
IN. 137,007, or at the rate of 9 per cent. ; whereas there was no increase at all in 
the preceding period. Theshare borne by Local Funds h u increased by Pis. 32,169, 
or 3 per cent., compared w-itli a previous increase of 60 per cent The share borne by 
Municipal Funds has, on the other hand, decreased by IN 713. or 3 percent, 
compared with a former increase of 146 per cent The proportion of the expen- 
diture on inspection, 4c., to the total exjiemliture under each head lias remained 
pretty uniform throughout the whole period of ten years. 

Turning to the several Province*, the rate of increase is much highest in 
Burma, where the educational system lias not jet been fully organired. ”Duuii"- 
the ten years, the cost of inspection, 4c . in Burma has more titan doublet^ 
the rate of increase being 59 per cent, in tbe earlier and 26 m the later jwnod. 
The North-West Provinces, on the other hand, show an nctuil decrease of 
2 per cent, in the later period, and an increase of 5 per cent, in the eailier period 
The Punjab also stands low, with an increase of only 2 per cent, m tbe later 
period, compared with 19 per cent, in the earlier. 
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Local Funds is also comparatively large in Bengal, Madras, and Burma. In Bengal 
no less than 23 per cent, of the total expenditure from Local Funds is allotted' “to 
inspection. The expendituie on inspection from Municipal Funds is far largest in 
Madras, where it forms 6'2 per cent, of the total expenditure from this source. 
The amount has fallen \ ery largely in Burma, but has risen m Bombay and 
Bengal. The ineieise in Bombay is due to the fact that the Bombay Joint 
Schools Committee now pays part of the cost of three Deputy -inspectors 
employed in Bombas city. 


41— Other Controlling Agencies in Madras. 


In Madras, District and taluk Boards and Municipal Councils enjoy the 
same powers with regard to evpenditure on education fiom Local and Municipal 
Funds that the Director exercises with regard to Provincial Revenues They have 
administrative control over all the schools maintained from their respective funds, 
but they are required to. consult the officers of the Department, who are little 
more than the official advisers of these bodies. In their relations to institutions 
under private management. District Boards and Municipal Councils a rc the sanctioning 
authorities in the matter of grants ; but the internal administration of such institu- 
tions is in the hands of the managers, subject to supervision by the inspecting 
officers, who are empowered by the Grant-in-aid Code to examine the accounts and 
registers on their own initiative, or on the requisition of the Director or of the 
local body concerned On 31st March, 18D6, there were in all 21 District Boards, 
80 taluk Boards, and 58 Municipalities sharing in the educational work of the 
Province. 


42— Other Controlling Agencies in Bombay. 

In Bombay, on the contrary, District Boards possess no administrative 
authority whatever ov er education, nor, according to the Director, do they wish for 
any. What arc called Distinct Local Board schools are administered entirely In 
the Department though the agency of the Deputy-inspectors. Municipalities do 
administer their own schools ; but it is remarked that the municipal commissioners 
are willing to be guided bj the executive officers of Government, who usually 
fill the position of president. 

The Director quotes tlic following from the report of Mr. Iurklniu, “ the 
most experienced of our Inspectors," who has himself since succeeded to the p<3»t 
of Director .— 

“ According to our Bombay system, all schools are inspected by the officers of the 
Department from a technical point of view, but are in addition subjected to a variety of 
general inspections calculated to keep them in a state of efficiency and in touch with the 
public Each school has its local committee, constituted of parents or village officials ; 
and there is a visitor's book for the entry of lemarks, copies of which regularly reach 
the Department. Above the local committees are the Schools Committees of 
Municipalities, and the taluk Local Boards m the Districts, which are themselves 
subordinate to the higher controlling bodies of the Municipalities and District Local 
Boards In addition to all thf-,e possible visitors, the revenue officers systematically visit 
the schools, write minutes in the visitor's book, and send copies to the Inspectors Of 
all non-depart mental control this is bj far the most valuable, both on account of the 
influence of the officers and the real and living knowledge they possess of the state of 
the people and their wants. As regards Municipalities, I see no reason to i hinge the 
opinion I have several times expressed, that as a general role the administration of the 
municipal schools improves directly with the size of the Municipality. Ton 

have to reach a certain area and number of schools before yon can eliminate personal 
favouritism, Ac Municipal service is not popular with schoolmasters • There are too 
many masters’ And were it not for the advantage of living in large towns the 
Municipalities would have to pay more highly than they do . . . During the 

quinquenuium the by-laws relating to education in District Municipalities were revised 
and brought up to’ date The general verdict was that the old by-I»ws had 
worked well, and the revisions were mainly directed to the removal of ambiguities and 
uncertainties m the matter of wording. 1 ’ 

43.— Other Controlling Agencies in Bengal. 

Tlie position of affairs in Bombay apj ear- to be reversed in the true of 
Bengal Here Di-trict Bo mis exerci-e large pow er? of administration, while the 
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Municipalities ivuinlly place- tliur funds at the ilisjyv-nl of the Department. There 
are two statutory bodic-, entitled District Ho mb, and District (\»mmm«.-,of Public 
Instruction. District Hoard- ha\e been entrusted with educational authority in 
38 Districts into which the Local Self-Gut eminent Act was introduced 
in ISS7-R8 ; in the remaining Districts (excepting the newly con-muted District 
of Angnl, in On— a), there are District Gunmitux- with limited power'. With 
the accumulating c\]<erience of tear*, and with the Magistrate a* chairman and the 
Deputy-inspector a* an c-r-ojiii :« member* District Hoards ate now Ix-co tiling 
efficient factors iu the control of Middle and Primary -eliooR Harmony i- year 
by year more in evidence between there bodies and the officer' of the Department, 
and in tlie report* for 1 «SDfJ — 5» 7 no complaint* of friction an- recorded. District 
Hoards still have no control mcr rehool- in municipal and cantonment anils ; nor 
hate they any power oter what arc known a ' ••circle school- *’ and tln»-o ft «• 
schools for girls which are it) rectipt of aid from the grant-in-aid fund, though 
these may lie situated in extra-urlun tract*. District Cummitki- line some 
control over the affair* of stla school', anti al«» ndii-e the in igi iirntes in 
questions of Primarv education. In some Di-tru K Locil Hu nil* an- entrusted 
with the man tgeineht of Primarv education, out their administration i- not 
generally attended with smci**. 1 lie experiment of git imr there )»xlie-a -Jure 
in the control of Second vcy education vas marked by failure. liu-ide* tlie 
statutory Ixidies above mentioned, there arc three Joint Comniitn < consisting of 
selected* members from the Phrnet and Municipal lSoanb. who. with a Tew 
ex-officio members, manage tlie affairs of ciV*» -eivad-. TU management of 
one such school was. transferred to a tTuiui Committee during th< ipiimpunnium. 
Municipal Hoards, though they contribute especially to the maintenance of 
Primarv rehool* for boy*, exercise a cry little eveutivo control, the practice with 
most Municipalities hung to plicc tlicir allotments at the di-iiosi! of the Depart- 
ment. In li>92-03, older- were i"iied by tlie Goicnitneutdehning th<* finamial 
responsibility of 3[uiiicipftlitic-> with regard to Prinnry cdttcuriun. ft was 
onlered that from 1st April, I MM, they -IiouM provide either at the rate of lOanna.- 
a head fur tlie education of half the male children of school-going age, or 3*2 per 
cent, of their total income. Some Mtmicinalitic* ha\ e not nlt«>g*tlicr come up to 
this limit ; in other* the amount obtained under the-e order* i- iii-utTicieut to 
satiety the wants, of Primary education a* well a- they were -..ti-lied lorincrlv. 
As a rule, schools in receipt of municipal grants, though inspected and examined " 
by the officers of the Department and of the District Hoard-, do not get money 
from any other public source. Calcutta form- an exception, fur hero the 
municipal allotment is extremely small, only Us. 3,000 out of a total income of 
about lialf a crorc. 


44. — Other Controlling Agencies m the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Tlie Director in the North- Wert is critical rather than dcreriptii e in dealing 
with tin* subject Di-triet Hoards spend their money for the most part on 
A ernacnbir education ; but under oilers pis-ed last year they are also charged 
with the budgets of Di-trict Anglo- Veniaculir schools. Their real for education 
is generalVv that of tlie Collector or Deputy -Commissioner, who is their official 
chairman In fact, they are often content to be mere cypher-, except when nnv 
matter in the nature of patronage comes up Commissioners and Collectors 
frequently complain that non-official member- of Hoards take no interest in 
matters affecting education, and very rarely i i-it any of the schools. Municipal 
committee* are given to spending their money on English education, either in the 
shipe of contributions to branch schools, or by maintaining «mall Middle schools of 
tlieir own. Some Municipalities «pend next to nothing, or abreluteh nothin". on 
vernacular education, 'i nlnable assistance is rendered to the cau-e* of education 
by Missionary bodie*, and al-o by certain Native societies. Amoii" the latter 
mey be mentioned-— the Anglo-S-vn-knt High School at Lucknow , wdiieh i« well 
managed by a committee of Hengali gentlemen ; the Free High School at Lucknow 
maintained by the Hnsainabad trustees ; the Kayasth 1‘athsala at Allahabad * 
the Anglo-Muhammadan College at Aligarh ; and institution- maintained by rlie 
Arva bamij in EobilklianJ. In -ei enl of the large towns there are schools 
supported by subscriptions or the liberahty o f private gentlemen. 
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45.— Other Controlling Agencies in the Punjab. 


In tbe Punjab nearly half of the public institutions are nominally under the 
management ot District Boards The Boards, at their monthly meetings, pass 
resolutions on suUi educational matters as may be brought before them, and 
occasionally mill in lual members take a helpful interest 'in the schools. But the 
real management rests with the Deputy Commissioner, or the officer he may 
entrust with the charge, the District Inspector being usually ]iis responsible agent. 
The management of Municipal Board schools is, in most” cases, a real control ; 
and this applies to the majority of the most important Secondary schools in the 
Province. Complaints are made that efficiency suffers from the introduction 
of partisan feeling and pm ate interests. The Director, however, expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘though the sense of responsibility and warmth of interest mi "fit 
be greater, the management ot these schools is really improving ” It is a 
standing regulation that District Boards may be called upon to spend 25 per cent, 
of their annual income on education, exclusive of charges for building, and also 
excluding grants from Provincial Rev enues and fees But. as a matter of fact, 
their total expenditure on education, in IS9G-97, fell short of this standard 
bv about 20 per cent. There arc. of course, wide variations in this respect 
between the different Districts, three spending in excess of the minimum, while 
four spent le« than 60 i»er cent of the minimum A few of the more advanced 
Districts ln'C recently eontiacted their educational expenditure, but those lowest 
down in the scale are grnduilly expanding theirs. It Ins also been laid down 
that Municipal Bonds may be required to spend 10 per cent, of .their annual 
income on education. Heie. again, their total expenditure on education in 1896- 
97 fell short of the standard by 24 per cent Of the larger Municipalities, 
10 spent in excels ot the minimum ; but the largest of all, especially Lahore, 
were lamentably lvehinil. During the last five years the grants from Provincial 
Revenues to Board -cliouU li.i\e twice lieen revised, with the object of preventing 
Boards fioui making a profit on llieir schools at the public expense. 


The | ait t ikeu by the people themselves in education increases in the 
Punjab even- vear Indeed, it may be said tbit the most prominent feature 
in the hhtoi-y of the quinquennium is the degree to which the people have 
learnt the les-mi of =ell-lielp, by opening Unaided schools and by increasing the 
payment of tuition fees over two lakhs in five years. The facts are sufficiently 
remarkable to be quoted in detail : — 


■< In till. Delhi Circle, the Hindu-Mahammadan school m the Umballa cantonment, 
well ra vn aged anil successful, is the chief ‘enterprise school’ started during the last 
fi\o years V school called by the same name his been started at Simla; a ‘popular 
school ' he, been opened in Delhi • several special schools have been ttarttil by the Jam 
couiniumtv _ | ln i (he Inspector refers to other movemetiis .ill in the direction of higher 
education In the Jullimdur Circle, tbe Guru Singh Stbha of Fero7epore has started 
a ‘ mixed school ‘ for boys and girls at that place; the two Factions of the Arya Samaj 
have each opened a High Fchool at Jullundur, an Isldimya Middle school hiving also 
been recent! v opened there. Slrdir Bahadur Amin Clnud's school at Bajwara, and the 
Jainiia Pra-hail At v a and the Hanqani schools at Ludhiana, has e been raised to the 
High grade . the S matin Dharm schools at Hoshiarpur and lullundnr, and the Hindu- 
Suisfcrit school .at Ludhiana, have been raised to the Mid lie grade , an Anglo- Vernacular 
school has been opened at Rhawarna in the Kangra District ; a boarding-house has been 
opened in connection with the Arja Simaj girls* school at Jnllnndnr, 3nd, as the 
Inspector uv-, the period has been one of very marked activity. In the Lahore Circle, 
the establishment of a K balsa College on a very nch foundation, raised by »ub,cnp- 
‘ion« his, since 1891-9’, become an accomplished fact, and the completed parts of the 
spacious and handsome new buddings at Vmntsar were occupied during the past rear, 
the D ivanand Anglo- Vedic College has raised its instruction to the degree standard and 
become tlio most ntunerously attended college in tho Province , a number of Luaided 
* hC j,oi>ls have been opeued in Lihore, Amritsar, aud Gujranwala, most of " Inch are 
denominaUoti.il a, (Lew here, and a few of which, a-, the Inspector remarks, w.re 
‘started bi poisons whose first object was to make a hung ami a n<w High «i hool, 
called the Union Academy, and professing to move on new lines, wis opened last rear 
at Lahore bv tsuidar Diyal Singh In the Rawalpindi Circle, the Aryj .Samaj has during 
the past five yetr» opened school-, at Ran dpindt and Nurowal, and rai-cd the ethools at 
T* «v\ ar ail'd kl-bottabad to the High gride, the Islamiya Aaijiiiuaus have opened 
schools nt Pe-hawarand in the Gujrat District a Technical school liw l>e,n . pened at 
ltaw ilpimlt bv Ik (It Khem Singh, C I.E. . a nigh school, called the National 'khool. 
has been opened at Pet-haw ar. two ‘private enterprise’ sch u.ls hive been opened at 
Jhclum . marly all the earlier movements continue to pngress. and the In, [*•<:! or 
an (, c ipatts further movements, especially on the port of the Hiudu, In the Derajat 
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from Mumci[tnl l’unds show* n doorcase during tlie last live wars* l.nt 
Lieutenant G„urimr expresses hi* opinion that “most Municipal 'Committee, m 
ItuniLi ofwtnl a, much on this object as they can properl v afford " The 
Lieutenant fiiixirin >r adds tint ho would 1* glad to see more o' ( ,op (mnc effort 
nmoti" the Huniutis themselves. an.) he welcomes the example t-ct by the 

Linpress \,ctom Ihiddhist Mhm.Unt Ihin^oon. ' 


48.— Other Controlling: Agencies in Assam. 

In Ass.un tl»ee.lmatli«nl functions delegated to District Hoard- inelmie the 
administration „t gmnts-ni-a.d and special -rants to Middle and Primary schools 
under pm ate miiu-ement. the mana-iincnt of Government Lower Primary 
uchools (which they are authorised to ojieti when funds available and the 
wrimol supplies a naa.-n.stsi want), and the award of Lower Primary sehoL.rahins 
I he Do pun in'jHviors are held rt-sjK.nsible tbr«cvin- that the ft.«nN do not 
grant money for educitional piiq«».ts other w he than in ai.onlmev with the 
grant-m-aid tides, and tint these rides an- observed hv the Hoards m their 
rclitions with Aided schools. The Hoards are not authorised to nt>en cither Upper 
Primary or S.s-ond-iry eclM-.ls under their own management ; and, except in 
Inehwnnl p! ire-, with the KUietion of Government, their Loner Prminrv schools 
are nil fnimiinl for ivnanU in tin- s, r ne wavas Aided -ebook All Hi-}, K -hools 
tind.r private m mageiiKiit and Primary schools under Mission nima-emtiit are 
aidol tn.m Pn.vmml Kcvenucs Nothin- is mu! hv tlie Dinxtor about 
Mumcip-ditic-s ; but in lS9rt-«l7 the total e'qx-nditure* on chi am m from 
Miiiik i{wil I’unds was |{-. fi.fiS.I. of which Ik. I.4HI was devoted to Primary 
schools. J 


49. -Other Controlling: Agencies in Coorg and Bcrar 

Poor- is Uk. -mill to have any Loral lloard* There .are five Munieipilitie,, 
which contributed, iltogttlicr. Its. 2,8 1.» to Pronin eilmation m 1SDC 9”. 
Mi ruin, the rnpitil, iiiun-.** it' own Primary M-hook. with the assistance of an 
anuu il grant of nlwut it- l.MKf from Provincial ltevenues Vimrajendrapi t, the 
next I ir-i-st town, transferred it- Lngli-h school to tliT- Dijuitmei-t' in 189-J, and 
now maintains nnlv two -null schools, thoii-h it ako contributes to the support 
of an Aided hiIiooI. The three minor Mimicijnlitn « lihewi-e contribute* to 
the «ii|)js)rt of the schools witliin municipal limits. 

In It. rar the local bodies tlmt hive to do with education are tin- same as in 
Hoiuluv : Di'trut laical Ibsinls, tuhik Hoard-, Ndiool Committu-, mid Municipal 
Committees. The iiuiiiUt of Distil, t Ho ml seh.K.k In. l.irgol} increased duun- 
the <|iiiiii|ii«*iiininii. uiamlv b\ the tran-ft r of 60 si hook, with.f.O"N pupil,, from the 
Dqurtmcnt to [fit Wim District Local Hoard in The iimiikrofMtinieiti.il 

mIkxiL has also slightly increased bv similar transfers Hut, in accordance with 
.a rcliemc that did not come into effect witliin the period, all Primary schools 
within munici|«I limits throughout Hie Province will her no forth In- tratisfened to 
the mana-unent ofMmiicii.il lommittecs on tin «Wem of gr.nit-in-,ud. one-third 
of the total ordinary expenditure kin- provided from Piovmuil Hevenue,. Con- 
tribution- are MimLarly mule in supj>ort of Primary schools under Di-tint Local 
Hoank. Two private schools have recently been started at Amr.mti, one a High 
mcIhm. 1 with a small board iligdiou-c, and the other a Middle school Thiv both 
cliir-c the same rate of fees as in similar Government institutions, mid seem to be 
pro-jienug. 
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dominate the entire system of highei education, from Secondary schools upward. 
They not only prescribe the courses of study to be adopted, but also require that 
affiliated institutions should possess an efficient staff, adequate financial support, 
proper buildings, and a sufficient supply of furniture aud other appliances. 
These affiliated institution*, are not necessarily u l tlnn the hunts of the lVov nice 
where the University isseited, nor even within the boundaries of Untisb India 
Consequently, the statistics gi\en in tlie Uimcrsity Calendats do nut auee’vuth 
those in the Depirtiuentd Reports It should be added thrt the Universities 
have themselves been affiliated m many cases to the two English Uim ei si ties 
of Oxford and Cambridge, so that their students can obtain certain exemptions 
from resilience and examination. 

The Universities are practitilh 'elf-siipporting, the fee- fiom candid ites for 
examination being more than sufficient to meet all the expenditure The Ihmjib 
University is the only one that is non at all dependent upon Gov eminent aid 
In addition to endowments for special scholarships, ile , most of the Universities 
have accumulated out of fees a considerable surplus, which is invested as a 
reserve fund. 


62. — Results of University Examinations. 

The table on the following page (XLV), which has been compiled from the 
Statistical Abstract, gives the results of all examination*, according to Umver«itic“. 
for the two quinquennial period*, 18S7-88 to 1891-9:2 and 1892-93 to l89b-‘>7. 
together with percentage* of succe-s. The figures June uot been independently 
Verified, hut they are the only ones aaailable for such a long senes of vears Tor 
reasons already mentioned, they must not lie expected to agree with those* given 
later on, which are taken from the Departmental Reports. 

Taking the whole period of ten years, it appears that the total number of 
candidates for the Matriculation or Entrance examination was 157,775, of whom 
57,919, or 3G 7 per cent., were successful Low as this average of success seems, 
it is based upon wide variations both between different Universities and between 
different years at the same University These variations indeel are too Urge to 
be accounted for by any other explanation thin a want of .uniformity m the 
standard. For example, the average of success at Madras, despite a heavy drop 
in the number of candid ite», remains constant at the low figure of about 
20 per cent. , whereas at the Punjab University it does hot fall m either period 
below GO per cent. If we tike “ingle years, we shall find that at Madras it fell 
from 30 per cent, in 1891-92 to 1*5 per cent, m the following year, and rose to 
37" per cent, ill 1895-%. These violent changes nt Madras miy be explained by 
a deliberate raising of the standard, winch lias also had the effect of I trgely 
reducing the number of candidates. Hut no such theoiy applies to Ueng.il where 
the average of success suddenly rose from 39 per cent, m 1891-92 to (n per 
cent, in f892-93, and then dropped an the next year to 42 per cent Similar 
variations though of less magnitude, are to be found m the results of other 
University examinations. When the attention of the Calcutta University was 
cilled to this matter bv the Government in 1892-93, they replied tine they 
were very sensible of the importance of attaining and preserving uniformity in 
the standard of examination, bat ‘‘they think that the present system se. ures 
“this as far as is practically possible, while at the -.une tune it cmhle* the 
“Syndicate to exercise a control an the matter winch vt v* desw.vhk they 
“should maintain.” Nevertheless, early in the present year (18SMO. the Vn.ite 
adopted a scheme by which the papers *et by two examiners will hereafter 1« 
submitted to the revision of a Mo lenitor. 

To return to, the table. It will be seen that the total number of candi- 
dates for M itriculation decreased from 81,0X6 in the earlier period to 7b,G.x9 
in the later period, or at the rate of 5 per cent. This decrease is confined to 
Madras, where it amounts to no less than one Inlf. At Uombay, the numlxr 
of candidates is practically unch angel, though the average of suix-ess has n»en 
from 27 to 31 per cent. At Calcutta .also the number of passes h is increased 
at a greater rate than the number of candidates The Allahabad and Punjab 



„ . aa firvi 1832-93 U> 1835-97. 
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Universities are both comparatn ely new institutions, where it is natural to 
find the number of candidates rapidly increasing, and also the standard 
becoming somewhat more severe. Here, as elsewhere, the rate of progress 
in the Punjab is remarkable, the number of matriculations having passed those 
at Allahabad, and almost equalling those at Bombay. Altogether, though the 
total number of candidate-, for Matriculation has fallen by 5 per cent., the total 
number of passes hat. risen by 15 per cent., showing either an improvement in 
the teaching of affiliated schools or possibly a reduction in the standard of 
examination. 

The next column in the table show.-, the results of the examination inter- 
mediate between the Matriculation and the B.A., which is generally known as 
the First Arts, though it has different names at the different Universities, and 
includes the first B.bC. at Bombay. It is noticeable that the total number of 
candidates in ten years almost equals the total number ivho matriculated during 
the same period, which would seem to show, after allowing for failures who go up 
more than once, that a very large proportion of those who matriculate proceed 
further with their studies The Director of Public Instruction in Bengal infers 
from the figures before him that between 40 and 50 per cent, of the students who 
annually matriculate reach the F.A. stage, between 15 and 20 per cent, the B.A. 
utage, and between 2 and 4 per cent, take the M.A. degree. But it mint he 
remembered that, of the students who pass through the F.A. stage, a few proceed 
to the Professional colleges to take degrees or licenses in medicine and 
engineering. 

The total number of candidates for the F.A. examination in the ten yeat - 
appears to have been 57,060, of whom 21,240, or 37*2 per cent , passed, being 
almost the same average of success as at the Matriculation. Comparing the latei 
period with the earlier, the candidates have increased at the rate of 21 per cent.. 
which is considerably higher than the rate of increase in the passes at Matricu- 
lation ; while the passes have increased at the rate of 41 per cent. Madras, again. 

, is the only University which shows a decrease in the number of candidates, but 
even there the average of success has risen from 28'5 to 33'!) per cent. Both at 
Bombay and the Punjab the number of successful candidates has more than 
doubled, though in actual numbers the Punjab has not yet o\ ertaken Allaliabad, 
As in the case of Matriculation, the standard would seem to be most severe in 
Madras (average of success, 33'9 per cent.), and most lenient in the Punjab 
(58’0 per cent.). Altogether, the average of success has risen from 34'2 per 
cent, in the earlier period to 39'7 per cent, in the later period. 

The total number of candidates for the B.A. (including also the B.Sc. at 
Bombay) appears to have been 24,921, of whom 10,884, or 43*7 per cent., passed. It is 
noticeable that the average of success is higher than in the previous examinations, 
and also that it is constant during the two periods. But there are notable variations 
between the different Universities. Comparing the later with the earlier period, 
the total number of candidates has increased by 33 per cent., and the number of 
passes at a slightly higher rate, which would seem to show that the proportion of 
students who proceed with their studies is steadily increasing. At Madras, in 
particular, it is noticeable that the number of passes for the 13. A. has increased 
from 1,765 to 2,401, and the average of success from 54*5 to 60'0 per cent , which 
§eems to afford a justification for the strictness of the standard at the Matriculation 
and F.A. At Bombay, on the other hand, the number of candidate* has fallen 
hea\ ily, though the average of success has risen from 4S'0 to G7'9 per cent. At 
Calcutta, the number of candidates lias largely increased, supphing _ncarly one- 
half of the total, but the average of success has fallen from 33'1 to 27-3 jwr cent. 
Here n«nin, there are wide variations from jear to year. The number of parses, 
which was 273 in 1891-92, rose to 484 in 1893-94, and dropped again to 294 in 
1895-96. The two new Universities of Allahabad and the Punjab naturally «liow*a 
smaller proportion of B.A.’s, though their numbers arc steadily increasing when 
compared with the F.A.’s, and the average of success is maintained at a 
uniform rate. 

The B.A. is the ordinary limit of university education in India, as it i* al*o 
in the University of London. But the mo*t notable feature in tlic recent hi-tory 
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of Indian Univer-Uiee is tlie growing number of students who continue to work for 
tlie severe 5,1. A. course, which usually requires two years of additional and 
advanced study. Daring the ten years the total number of candidates for the 
5I.A. de-wee na<< 2,012, of whom 917 or 4.V6 per cent, passed. Comparing the 
later period with, the earlier, the number of candidates lws increased by GO per 
cent., and the number of passes by 63 per cent. Calcutta, while still standing 
easily first, no longer preserves the practical monopoly. At both Madras and 
Bombay the number of M.A.’s has doubled, though each of them can only ehow 
about eight a year, comparetl with 6G at Calcutta. The large number at 
Allahabad seems to be dearly purchased by a reduction iu the standard ot 
examination, the average of success there being as high as G5’9 per cent., 
contrasting with 35*7 per cent, at Madras. The Punjab can show 51 M.A.’s 
during the last five years, against only 41 at Bombay, while the 'average of success 
was the same at both Universities. 


It is not worth while to submit the results of examinations in law, medicine, 
and engineering, as given in this table, to a minute analysis, for the statistic;? 
have manifestly not been compiled on a uniform b.r-K It is impossible to believe 
tint the number of pas-es in law has increased from 15S to 859 at Bombay, while it 
li:i' decreased from 855 to G27 at Calcutta ; or tint the number of passes in 
medicine lias decreased from 420 to 116 at Bombay , while it has increased 
from 351 to 925 at Calcutta. Enougli that the general tendency evidently 
lus been towards progress, and that the average of success seems to be fairly 
uniform. The results of the several examinations in law and medicine will be 
considered later on from the Departmental returns. 


The table on the opposite page (XLYI.). compiled from General Table VL, 
gu e-. the passes at Unit ersity examinations in Arts according to Provinces, aud also 
according to colleges, for each of the three quinquennial years, 1886-87, 1891-92, 
and 1896-97. The figures will not agree with tho«e taken from the University 
Calendars, for they distribute the candidates according to the Provinces in which 
the colleges are situated, and exclude altogether tho-e candidates who come from 
colleges outside Provincial limits, such (r. y.) as the Nath e States of Mysore and 
Batodo. Unfortunately, an error that cannot now be eliminated vitiates the 
figures for both the Il.A. and Intermediate examinations in Madras for 1890-97. 
At the Madras Unh cr-ity there are three divisions iu the B. A. examination, all 
of which must be passed before a candidate is qualified for his degree. These 
are tailed the Science division, the Engli-h Language division, and the Seiond 
language division. It is only when d candidate has yn?>-od in all three of these 
divisions, winch may Ire taken up in different year?-, that he van Ire held to 
have pa»*ed for the B.A., which is a single examination at all the other 
Universities. But the compiler of General Taldc VI. for Madras has chosen to 
enter the Science division by it-elf as if it were equivalent to the B.A., and the 
two other divisions as if they l»th formed part of the First B.A., together wdth 
the F.A. examination. Consequently tlie compiler of General Table VI. for the 
Government of India In* included all those who jia-^ed the Science division 
at Madras ns having p.»— ed the II. A. examination, whereas they may onlv 
hue pis.cd one tliird j«rt of it ; and has placed those who pu-'ed the other 
two divisions in a claix by themselves, called First B.A., which does not exist 
n am Indian University. It is evident aUo that a candidate who nn«<.»<l 


, ■ , , , candi.l, ,tp „],o moro 

tlian one of the«c divisions m the year is entered more tlian once possibly tlir * 

times. As a matter of fact, the total number of I5.A. degree-, conferred at tl^ 
annual Convocation of the Madras Univcrnty in March 1897, was 139 * 
compared with 307 wlio arc here credited with having jws-eil' tho° B v** 
examination, because tliey pa-ced the Science division of it. But «].:= 
does not help u-, being both too large and too r-m.dl — too lar<ni hec. s 
includes htmients from extra-provincial colleges; and too small ' l«eca U< ' e •» 
excludes students who may have l»ecn unable to attend the * mceti""^ f 
O m ocation. Again, with regard to the Iiitemiciliatc irauiimtum ,i!. . . 

of tho-e who pa^cl the F.A. examination at Madras w^ ^l,v m !"Kut 
njpwirs.herc os 1,431, through the addition of 333 candidates who ra«scd the 
Ijiglish Language division of the ll.A. examination, and Cl 7 candidates who 
jM-M-d the J*econd Language division. In Hondo v. qh crc jltore is l»th n 
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Previous aiwl tin Intermediate examination lietnoen the Matriculation and tlie- 
H.A.. die number oi passes at the Previous examination (which corrc*}*>mlfi to 
tlie F.A. cl-ewlierc) is similarly augmented from 19 1 to 760 by the addition of 
257 pa***cs at the Intermediate and t» at the Fir*t B.S<\, which latter is essentially 
an Intermediate examination and not a division of the final B.Sc. This, however, 
does not affect the numbers for the B.A., hut merely swells the number* for the 
Intermediate at Bombay, as at Madras, heyoud their true proportion*. 

In addition to the special sources of error just mentioned, tlie general leu-on 
to be learnt from this table is imjsurcd by the fact that it applies only to three 
years, which (in the case of figures email in them-cho and liable to accidental 
fluctuations) are not sufficient to establish safe inferences. The' chief value of 
tlie table lies in the information it supplies with regard to tlie succe-s of the 
different classes of colleges. ’ > 1 

For tlie SLA. degree, Bengal, w Inch practically means the 1’rc-ulcticy 
College at Calcutta, still maintains its ptc-emincnt position, Mndras and Bombay 
show but little prom-css. The increase in the North -West was cntirclv in tlie 
earlier period ; while the increase in the Punjab in the later i»cricxf is very 
notable. Unaided colleges are iioorly repre-ented tbrougbout, and show a 
continuous decline in Bengal. Tlie large proportion of private students is 
delush c, for prolxibly all of them obtained their real training nt a college. 


For the B.A. degree, the large increase in 3I.nlr.is i» fictitious, for reasons 
already given, but the relative improvement in Aided and Unaided colleges L> 
Teal. The increase in Bombay is entirely due to Aided colleges. In Bengal, the 
numbers are actually smaller for IKOtWtT than they were ten years previously, 
though this may be caused by accidental fluctuation-. The pro}*ortious contri- 
buted by the different classes of colleges show little change. The North-West 
and the Punjab both exhibit 'steady progre-s. Taking tlie totals, it would seem 
that Aided colleges now supply more B.A.’s tli.in those maintained by Government 
and that Unaided colleges are improving their po-ition. 


Under the various examinations here da— ed as Intermediate, the larev 
increases in Madras and Bombay are probably fictitiou-. Bengal and the Central 
Produces show practically no increase during the la-t five years; while the 
KorthAVest and the Punjab occupy their usual po-ition of steady pro-wc-s. 
Thanks chiefly to Madras, Aided colleges display a distinct t-uperioritv^ovcr 
those maintained by Government ; while llengal, Mndrn-, and the Punjab together 
cause Unaided colleges to run up very clo-e. The largest number of private 
students is in Madra*, but the proportion in the Punjab is al-o worthy of note. 

The table on the opposite page (NIA’U.) goes the average of success for the 
• ufterent classes of colleges at University examinations in 1890—97. Here the 
s-irors in the totals for Madras and Bombay practically disappear in the percentages 


The general superiority of colleges under public management is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that their average of success in no case falls below 
50 per cent., and rises to 67 -5 per cent, in the First B.A., which really means the 
two language divisions of the B.A. examination at Madras. It may be observed 
thatm every case the highest average of success is reached in this examination 
Aided colleges do as well as those under public management in the B A* 
examination, but fall lamentably behind in the T.A., where their avenum* of 
success is only 31*1 per cent. Unaided colleges, on the other hand ft,** . 
in the F. A., -with 38-» per cent., but fall as low- as 27 '8 per cent, in the BA 
The totals show a fairly uniform standard, the average of success in the two 
most important examinations being l2 - 4 per cent, for the B.A., and 4U0 per cent, 
for the F.A. * 



TuMe .XL Vll.—Riutll* of Utuietttly AtU &unnnialt»u* utanibmj lu Miimiynnml tf Cvlhyea, J8DG-D7, 



ruLtuVL, but they are vitiated by »n error m tint rotnrn. for Mail™, rotrbit.lt 
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53.—' University Finance. 

The following table (XLTHI.), coaled bum General Table IV., give, the 
expenditure on each of the Sve Univerame- for 1896-97, together witli the 
eomsTOnding total- for 1891-92. It mu-t, however, be remembered that these 
IWte* ebovr the expenditure only, and not the income, which m *Wt every 
ca«e was larger than the expenditure, -orpin- fee- being excluded. 


XLVIIl. — Es}rn<huut <.« Unicn*ttir*, ISSW-97. 


Cair«*ity 

Provincial 

Revenue*. 

£ oc » lwl 'V Other 

is “^«r ol j j Sources. 

Total 

Madras ... 

Bombay .. . 

Calcutta .... 

Allahabad . 

Punjab .... .. • . i 

Total 

Total foi 1891-92 

Percentage of Increase or Decrease 

R-. 

llAdl 

Ra. 1 R*. ! Rs- 

1,01,319* 10,549 

. . ' 1,05,152 19,828 

| ... j i,ci,4:wt 

59,190 

1,12.”. J CS.9J8 11,795 

Rs. • 
1,71,868 

1 84,980 
161,4301 
59,190 
93427 

11,561 

JJ23 ' 6,16,039 12,172 

mm 

32,662 

1,612 3,88,559 , 40,089 i 

4,73,142 

—65 

-22 +5J +a 

■ i 

+42 


• Surplus Few, B*. 9,2s3. 
t Total Income from fees. Rs l,79,fi?5. 


It would appear that tlie total Unix er.-it v es}'endirure baa increased during - 
ti\c years by ju*t two lakhs of rupee-, more than the whole of which is provided 
by the fees o£ candidates for examination-. livery University is self-fupportiug, 
except the Punjab, which receives It*., 11,561 from Provincial Revenues. R«. GGG 
from Local Fund*, ami Rs. 457 from Municipal Funds. 

Turning to tlie Directors.' Report-. The University of Madras added during 
the <|nb»|Uenniitm half a lakh of rupee- to in- re-erre fund, which now consist-* 
of 11*. 2,C5,000 in Government Securities. At Rornlmy, tlie raising of the fee 
rates has permitted the Government to withdraw altogether its grant, which 
amounted to R*. 10,000 in 1892-95 and R-. 5,000 in 1895 9G. At Calcutta, the 
total income from l-t duly 1896 to 30th dune 1897 wa-» Rs. 2,10,228 (esclvmvt 
intcre-t on the reserve fund and on trust funds), of which II s . } .79,695 wm- 
tferiv cd from fee-. The expenditure during the same period was Rs. 1,61,430. 
The reserve fund now consi-t* of three lakhs of rupees. The total amount of 
the several trust fund- admini-tered by the University has increased during the 
Sve years from Rs. 15,19,702 to Its. 6,77,500 ; bin the income has not increased 
proportionately, owing to the reduction iu the rate of interest on Government 
securities. The-e trn-t funds are appropriated to the Tagore law professorship, 
the Fremchand Roychand studentship, and a number of scholarship-, inctlaj-, 
and priiw. The rm*-t valuable endowment recently received is the Sri«mpal 
(>asu Mallic fellowship of R- 400 a mouth, for the encourage merit of Sanskrit 
Btndy, with special reference to the Vedanta system of philosophy. At Albluibad, 
the fees more than cover the total cx|«enditurc ; and the Uimcr-uv has nlrentlv 
accumulated a 7t-*<rv e fund of R«. 3(>.(HK>. For the Punjab University no detail- 
are given in the Director's Rejsirt 

6 4. —The University of Madras. 

The entire icrie- of examination* at Madras lias U-en affected bv a revision 
of the by-laws, come of which were sanctioned carlur, though tlitr did not «»me 
into operation urtil the period under review. The condition* of affiliation have 
been made more stringent, and the adim—iou of private students ha* >x?en 
restricted. _ Tlie •taiulard of Matriculation In- !»vs> considerably rai-eel, tlie 
minimum in some subject* from 25 to 35 per rant. ; and the practice <J namin'* 
text-looks in English ha* twn alnmUmral. For the F.A., the mnnlier tS 
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subjects has been diminished, but the standard has been slightly raised. The 
three divisions of the B.A. examination may now be taken up separately, and in 
any order. The M.A. may not be taken until after an rntert al of two years from 
the B.A , and the natural science branch has been divided into four alternatives — 
botany, physiology, zoology, and geology. Jn the faculty of law, the ten subjects 
that make up the curriculum have been arranged m tv, o divisions, of which one, 
forming the First Ll.B., mast be passed before the other ; and candidates for 
each must produce certificates that they have attended courses of lectures in the 
prescribed subjects for three consecutive terms. In the faculty of medicine, all 
candidates for the L.M. and S. mu«t previously have passed the F.A. ; for all 
examinations, the subject of mental diseases has been added to the curriculum, 
the courses of instruction in physiology and general biology have been extended, 
more attention has to be paid to practical work in the laboratory and the hospital, 
and the examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery has* been postponed to 
•the final year. There are now two previous examinations for the L.M. and S., 
and three for the M.B and C.M. 

Upon the important question of affiliation, the Director makes the following 
remarks : — 

"Although, in its original conception, the University of Madras was little more 
than an examining body, yet the courses of study prescribed for its examinations have 
exercised a powerful, if only an indirect, influence on the organisation of, and the 
methods of instruction prevailing in, the institutions presenting candidates for its 
examinations. By force oi circumstances and in virtue, more especially, of the 
principle of affiliation, this indirect influence has gradually developed into what must 
be characterised as a direct control of the machinery of higher education in this 
Presidency, though this control is but partial in that it is shared with this Department. 
Whether this change in the conditions of its existence will not necessitate fundamental 
changes in the constitution of the University is a question which demand®, and will ere 
long receive, serious consideration . . . It is sufficient to say tbatithasbeen strongly 

urged that closer relations should be established between the University and its 
affiliated colleges, anil that, for the purpose of considering certain proposals in this 
matter, a committee of the Senate has been appointed to revise the by-laws relating to 
affiliation." 

Further, with regard to the small number of M.A.’s at Madras, the Director 
nays « 

“That so few candidates piss the M.A. examination Is. without doubt, owing to the 
absence of adequate provision in this Presidency for the training of men who wish 
to proceed to the degree That so few men present themselves each j ear can hardly 
, be o matter of surprise if it be remembered that, nnder the University by-laws, at 
least two years must have elapsed after taking the BA befoie a candidate can appear 
for the higher examination ; and that the effect of this regulation is to make the M A. 
course a six years’ course from the time of Matriculation, or more commonly a seven 
years’ course, if we take into account the tact that a large majority of students now 
devote three years to their studies for the B.A. Very few have the necessity leisure 
or means for such a prolonged course of study, or, if favourably eircumst meed Fn 
these respects, the necessary courage and resolution to devote themselves to the 
preparation for an examination which requires much labour and a very high quality 
of work, and at which the ri'k of failure is great owing to tho fact tint they have to 
depend almost entirely upon themselves in their preparation. Undoubtedly, as may be 
gathered from the registers of the Law and Teachers’ Colleges and the College of 
Engineering, there is a large and steadily increasing number of students who continue 
their studies after taking the B A degree , but in these colleges they receive a more 
or less professional education possessing n me.isnrable value in (he labour market 
In this Presidency, no Bpeeml inducements on the material side of life are offered to 
those who pass the M.A. examination, and in this state of things may be found another 
reason for the small number of aspirants for the degree." 

The total number of M.A.’s, during the five years was only 10, or .in average 
of S a vear. In 1890-97, the number of passes was 5, out of 21 candidates. Of 
these two passed in physics, and one each in mental and moral science, lu-tnry. 
and Telumi and Tamil. Four were Brahmans and one a Native Christian. AH 
are returned a* private students ; but during the year there were 10 M.A*. students 
Attached to the Presidency College, and 8 to the Madras Christian College, rao-t 
of whom were studying some branch of science. 

The total number of B.A.’s during the five years was 1,990, or an average 
of 399. The year 1896-97 is remarkable for the large proportion of failures. 

In the English Language division, the average of success fell from 77.5 per cent, 
in 1892-93, and 64.0 in 1895-96, to 37’5, which is attributed to the adoption of 
severer standards in marking. In the Second Language dn Won, where there 
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}h an alternative or no le« than ten language's the favouring being Twin! am! 
Sanskrit, the average of success has remained pretty constant, at about 85 jx-r 
cent. In the Science division, the mcrage of *ucce« lias steadily risen from 
52.5 to GC.5 per. cent., which is attributed (at least in jnrt) to the growing 
practice among B.A. student-* of devotin'' an additional year to Science after 
passing the two Language (livi-ion*. It would seem that the title “ Science 
division” is somewhat of n misnomer. As a matter of fact, this division consist-, 
of 8 subjects, of which two maj Ikj railed literary— mental and moral 
science ancl history ; and six unv l>e called non -literary— mathematic-, physic-, 
chemistry, biology and animal puj>inlugj , biology and zoology,* and biology and 
"colony. During the five years, the total number who pawed in the literary 
subjects was 1,440, and in the non-litcrary subjects 1IGI. In the previous quin- 
quennium the corresponding figures were 501 and 574, which appears to show 
that science proper is not attracting a larger proportion of students, though the 
figures of attendance at the affiliated colleges punt in the oppo-ite direction. * 
Among the several branches of science, then' is an incrcn-e in math erratic* and 
chemistry, but a decrease in the others, notablv in phy-ncs. The single Unaided 
first-grade college in the Province shows a higher average of kuco** in cadi of 
the three divisions than either the Government or the Aidtd college*. The 
Aided Colleges come second in the Second Language dnirion, and nbo stand well 
in “science’*, but do Indir in Lnglish. Of the total ntunl>cr of nttccc‘ i 'Fid 
candidates about two-thirds were Brahmans who did rrlithely l»‘*t in “ science.” 
whereas Native Christians show l«*t in English. 

The total nnmbcr of pas'-e* for the F.A. during the live yours wa« 3,245, or 
an average of 649 ; but there have hecn great tluctattons. Iu 1892-93, tin* 
number of passes was 779 ; in 189C-97, it wav only 1X1 ; white the average of 
success fell in the same period from 41*2 to 29*5 per cent. This fall is raid to 
have been brought about by the adoption of u i-omcwhat higher standard of 
valuation in the English language paper*.. The subjects >o this examination are 
five — English, a Second language, mathematics, phjn’ology or physiography, 
and history-. In 1896- 97, the n\eragc of sueces-. varied from 83 per cent, in 
the Second language to 46 per cent, in mathematics. Of the alternative subject**, 
physiography was taken up by 152 candidates out of a totirt of 1,628, the average 
of success being G.V8 per cent., a* eomjiareil with .>8*3 per rent, in physiology. 
Colleges under public management pa>.svd 46 per cent, of their candidates ; 
Aided colleges only 34 per cent., though they presented more than four time* 
as many. Of the total number who ]»*scd, nearly three-fourths were llrahmans ; 
and the proportion of failures was highest among Muhammadans and non- 
Brahman Hindus. 


65.— Tlie University of Bombay: 

The Director of Public Instruction in Bombay abstains altogether from 
.my general remarks upon tlie University. Hut it i* noticeable that the increase 
in fees has enabled tlie Government to withdraw the whole of its grant, which 
amounted to IK 10,000 in 1892-93, and IN. 5,000 in 1895-9G. 


_ The total number of M.A.’s during tlie fi\c years was 41, compared with 
18 in the preceding quinquennium. In 1896-97, the number of candidates for 
the M A. was 24, of whom 10 passed — 8 from Government colleges (Elnhinstone 
and the Deccan), and 2 from the Aided "Wilson College at Bombay. In all tlie 
Aided colleges the Dakhshina fellows arc encouraged to read for tliis degree 
The total Dumber of passes for the 15. Sc. during the fit e years was 34, compared 
with 10 m the preceding quinquennium. In 189G-97, the number of 'candidate* 
was 19, of whom 7 passed — 3 from Government colleges (Elnhinstone, College 
of Science, and Grant Medical College), and 4 from Aided colleges (Wilson and 
Smd). The Sind College payB special attention to this examination, nnd it* 
Principal has aVwnjs been a man specially trained in science. The total number 
of passes for tlie B.A. in the five years wa*. 808, or an »v erage of 162, as comnared 
with a total of 492 in the preceding quinquennium ; but the increase has not 
been uniformly maintained. In 1896-97, the total number of candidates 
was 222, of whom 177 passed. In Government colleges the average of success 
was as high as 88 per cent., and in the Aided colleges 79 per tent. It is noted 
that the Aided institutions are responsible for a \ early increasing out-turn of B. A 'g 
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In 1896-97, the most successful college of all was the Wilson, with 40 passes ; 
nest came the Elphimtone with 32, and St. Xavier’s with 28. The number of 
passes at all the examinations intermediate between Matriculation and the decree 
during the five years was 2,996. or an average of 599, as compared with a total 
of 1,738 in the preceding quinquennium. These examinations comprise the 
Previous (corresponding to the F A elsewhere), the Intermediate (sometimes 
called First B A ). and the First B Sc. For success in these, die Wilson College 
is again conspicuous, while St. Xavier's, the Fergusson, and the newly recognised 
Maharashtra College also show well. 

56.— The University of Calcutta. 

At Calcutta, a* at Madras, reforms with regard to affiliation, which were 
previously sanctioned, have been carried into effect during the present quin- 
quennium. The Syndicate is now emjiowered to require that any new college 
or school claiming recognition has an efficient staff of professors or teachers, 
that it is under resjxmsible management, that its constitution provides for 
discipline as well as sound education, and that an adequate rate of fees is charged. 
Ill the case of colleges, satisfactory assurances must be giv en that the institution 
will maintained on the proposed footing for at least five }-ears ; and power 
is given to withdraw the pmilege of affiliation. In the case of schools, 
information may Ixs .called for ns to the sanitary condition of buddings and class- 
rooms, so ns to prevent overcrow ding anil other ev ils. Measures hat e also been 
adopted to guard against the possibility of personation at examinations. With 
regard to the subjects of examination, the M.A. course in mathematics has been 
divided into two parts — pure and mixed ; descriptive astronomy and a practical 
examination in chemistry have been added to the B. or science side of the ll.A 
course ; while for both the B.A. and the F.A. the number of prescrilied English 
books has been reduced, and original composition in English has been substituted. 
The question of extending the scope of the Matriculation or Entrance 
examination, by introducing subjects of a more practical or technical character, 
w as under the consideration of the Senate in 1892-93; but the proposed scheme 
lias been rejected. Another subject uow engaging attention i- the creation of 
two new degree- — Doctor in Science and Doctor in Literature. Changes that 
lmve been made in the faculties of law and medicine w ill be noticed later. The total 
number of affiliated colleges is stated in the Calendar to be 97, but only 40 of 
these are situated in Bengal. The University rarely exercises its right to confer 
honorary degrees ; but during the period under review the hon. degree of Ll.D. 
was conferred upon Sir Alfred Crott, for many jears a member of the Semite and 
1 itterly Vice-Chancellor, on the eve of his retirement from India 

The total number of M.A.’s during the fi\e years was 340, or an average 
of 68 a } ear, ns compared with a total of 299 in the preceding quinquennium. 

Of these 329 came from Bengal, thus distributed according to colleges : 
Presidency College, 162 (being just one half); other Government colleges, 30; 
Aided Missionary colleges, 43 ; Unaided colleges, 13 ; and teachers and private 
students, 81. They may again be thus distributed according to the subjects 
which they took up for their degree : English (as being of the greatest help in 
learned professions), 146 ; Latin, 3 ; Oriental classics (chiefly Sanskrit, from the 
Sanskrit College), 21 ; bis tor}', 3 ; philosophy (as being specially congenial 
to Hindu tastes), 42 ; mathematics, 33 ; science, 81. The Director adds that 
“the Inrec number of students in science marks the advent of a new era” : 
tbev almost all came from the Presidency College. In 1896-97, the total 
number of candidates for the M.A. was 194, of whom 83 passed The Presidency 
College passed 44, Dacca 4, the Sanskrit College 3, and Hooghly 1, making 
52 if.A.’s from the Government colleges ; the Duff or Tree Church College 
] Kissed 11, and the General As-embly’s Institution pa-sed 3. All the rest were 
private students. As regards subjects, no candidates took up Arabic, liistori . 
or geology ; nor were any successful in Persian or botany. 

The total number of B.A.’s during the five years was 1,859, or an average 
of 572, as compared with a total of 1,765 in the preceding quinquennium. The 
examination for the B.A. has two alternatives, the A. and the B. cour-e, the 
former of which may be called the Literature course, and the latter the Science 
course. The examination in English is common to both. In the A. course, 
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57.— The University of Allahabad. 

The University of Allahabad was founded in November, 1887, and held its 
first examinations in the following year, &o that only four complete years were 
comprised in the earlier quinquennium. The stimulus given to collegiate 
education by the foundation of a local University is shown by an increase in 
students at the rate of 157 per cent, dnrmg the five years ending 1892, as 
compared with an increase of 37 per cent, in the previous five yearn. It could 
not be expected that this rate of increase should be maintained, and as a matter 
of fact it has dropped to 10 per cent, in the present quinquennium. 

The curriculum was naturally modelled upon that of the Calcutta University , 
to which -the colleges in the North-West had previously been affiliated Tbit 
more attention has been given to science, and it seems probable that the general 
standard is somewhat lower. From the first, the B.A. was divided into an A. and 
a B. courso, as at Calcutta ; auil from an early date the F.A. was divided in the 
6ame way. A separate faculty of Science has now been constituted, which confer-. ' 
the degrees of Doctor and Bachelor. But there is no examination for the 
First 11. Sc., as at Bombay ; and the D.Sc. seems to correspond to the M.A. in 
science at Calcutta. Other changes introduced during the period under review 
are — the institution of a Final School Examination, as an alternative for the 
Matriculation, intended to recognise and encourage the bifurcation of studies 
in High schools; encouragement of advanced study in the vernaculars by 
means of special examinations ; the requirement that all candidates for a degree 
in law should have passed the B.A. before they attend the prescribed courses of 
lecture 1 * in law ; and the annual grant of Its. 1,000 for the expenses nnd prizes «t 
the Intercollegiate Tournament. There is as yet no faculty of medicine in the 
University. 

The total number of M.A.'s during the last five years wa- 112, or an average 
of 22, as compared with a total of 40 in the preceding four year*-. This is 
a much larger number than in any other Indian University, except that of Calcutta. 
The Director remarks: “ Anxiety to get as quickly as possible into (Jov eminent 
service tends to keep the postgraduate classes small ; but there are now many 
more applicants for appointment than can be at once employed, nnd students wifi 
soon find that they cannot better occupy themselves in the interval than by going 
on with their studies, and obtaining tnc higher degree which will give them an 
advantage over other competitors for employment." In 1896-97 the numlier of 
candidates for the M.A. was 27, of whom 17 passed, showing a considerable 
decline on the preceding years. Among them is included one candid ite for the 
D.Sc, who took up mathematics and was successful. English i« always by far 
the most popular subject, because of its utility in after life. Not a single candidate 
took up either Arabic or philosophy. Only one took up Sanskrit, nnd one lYn*ian, 
of whom the former failed. One took up chemistry, and one history, Kith of 
whom were successful. The Muir College sent Up 12 candidates and jmssed nine, 
including the D.Sc. The Aided college nt Agra passed four out of six, and the 
Unaided St John’s College at the same place pa««ed two out of five. The Aided 
Canning College at Lucknow passed one candidate (in nlij-ies) out of two. The 
Government Queen's College nt Benares and the MulinminuLui Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh were both unrepresented. 

The total number of B.A.Y during the last five years was 72”. or an nvengc- 
of 145, as compared with a total of 307 in the preceding four years. Of these, 
only 19 percent, took up either the B. cour-c or the I'.Sc., and there seems no grow 
iug tendency in favour of the science side. Taking the whole j>eriod of five v«uv, 
the average* of success was CO jk.t cent in the A. course, and at j»er cent, in the 
U. course ; hut in the t-iugle year 1896-97. the averages fell to aland 42 percent., 
indicating that tlie standard of examination hul K-en raised, which i* admitted to 
lie the ea«e. This rise in standard really took place in 1895-96, when the general 
average of success was only 49 ]>er cent, as compared with 51 per cent, in the 
following year. The largest number of fulures occur in English nnd phiIo«ophv. 
During the jkist three years the projiortion of failures in Engli-h levs steadily 
risen from 15 to 33 per cent.; and tin* projiortion of failures in philo-ophy also 
amounts to nearly one-third. “In the ca«e of Engli«h, it was almost universally 
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acknowledged two yrar* ago that the time hid com-' for rt*|tiirii>g higbir 
attainments on the jmrt of our graduate*. Accordingly tin* regulation* wore revised, 
ami provision was made for the introduction into tin* «pie.»tion*]>!i]>er* of ]n**agr* 
not token fmm tlie pre*cril>cd text-lunik*." Tin* mixing of tin- ►tomlinl in 
philosophy was not due to any change in tin- regulations ; ‘‘liut it mu in luronl* 
nnee with the general opinion which luid found c\pm>i*ion niimetingh of the 
Syndicate, that the examination in tin* Hihj<* t was nltogi ther too unv," 
In l NO (>-1*7 the utindanl in mathematic* wa< hki-wi-e rain'd, mi ii* to coiiijirchend 
a more rxtuiiMM* couivc of reading. This u|»-rutcd in several win*: Iir-t, by 
preventing inn candidate* for the A. coun*‘ from taking up mathematic* at nil; 
secondly, hy UiminUhiug llie immU-r of candidate* fur the 1!, course, when.* 
mathematic* is compulsory ; and thinlly, l>v mining the projxirlion of failure* 
among tho*e who did take up the new nmthenutirnl courM* to mnoiint to 37 |*T 
cent. Of m*\w» candid >tc* (nan the Muir College, only two were *um'»*lul. 
A* the Director remark* : “Thi* i* in it sell enough to *liow that something i* 
wrong either in the eiiur* jin.**cnlml or in the method of examining." On the 
other hand, the standard in the nlti-nuitive Mil-jivt* for matin mntie« for the 
A. courM- — n Second language or hi*torv — would m-ent to I*- too ea»v, for 
the numlier of failure* Ins fallen in tlirce tear* from .'ill to 13. In IMM>-!)7, 
about two-third* of the candidates for tlic A. «>ur*e, who wen* pmciimllv excluded 
from mathenutics. took uj» as their third Mihjcct IVndan, “ reputed an liny way of 
compassing n degree idiout half of the remainder took up hi*torv “nl*o an easy 
subject;" nearly all the rot Sanskrit, and only four Arabic, frith regard to 
mdividinl colleges, the Director writes ns follow* : 

“ The- cuHcges re pm*utal by the larv.nt nnnil* r ol candl-lnl. * an’ th* 1 Muir Colli yo 
[at Allahab.nl] with ft!, ami th«> C.innini; Colh-gw Tat Lucknow] with 57, tb<‘ number* 
passed being UG an-1 3’ r specllvely. The Muir C'-llege baa lb* credit of obtaining the 
only three places gained In (he first division. The Canning College above the largest 
number of candidates and of ] -asses In the A. foum-. The highest |» rcemape of 
succiss ia won by the Queen’* College [at Itenare*]. where the lmpro\em-nt on last 
year’s rrsulta is v try marked. On the other band, the Mi*rut College has conspicuously 
failed to maintain the swerve* with which It started last jmr. . . The Itarv Uly College 
shows considerable Improvement. The Agra College was less encces-ful ihan nsnnl • 

. . . and the Mulmmmadnn Anglo-Oriental College [at Aligarh] has been similarly 
unfortunate. The success of o cnndldato from the Woman’s College, Lucknow, shows 
that that institution continues to do good work.” 


An examination fur the Il.Sc. was held for the first time In 18D6-D7- There 
were ught candidates, of whom nil were successful except one, wlm failed to 
put m tin .tp|>ennmcc : three from the Muir (allege, ami two enrli from the Agra 
tmd Canning Colleges. Tlirce of them appeared ul«o for tlic Jl.A. exam i nation. 


The total nnnilier of candidates for the Intennediatc examination (or I'.A.) 
during tlic l.mt five years was 2, 70S, or uu average «>f -V>1, coui|iared with a totol 
of 701) in the yjnteilmg four years, liut il i* to l>e noted tint the nundiers have 
steadily fallen in tlic last two years. This examination, like the Jl.A., in divided 
into an A. or literary course and a Jl. or science course. In this ca«e it would 
seem that the 11. course is growing in favour. During the whole {wriod of five 
years, the proportion who took the lk course was 30 per cent.; whereas in 
the last year (1X96-97) the proportion was as high ns 3C per cent. It would also 
appear that the Ik course is the easier of tlie two ; for during the whole period the 
average of success was 47 per cent, in the Ik course, compared with 1(1 percent 
in the A. course. In 189 6-9 7, the average of success in the total wns 42 tier cent ’ 
Iveing Klin the A. course, and 45 in tlic B. course, which seems to imnlrson** 
raising ol the stamfcud. The Director remarks that the examination in 1 ”* e 
shows signs of becoming more ditlienlt year hy year ; while the number of faili»S C 
in English has steadily diminished, though the standard lias ccrtamlv not I * 
lowered. Of individual institutions, tlie Canning College at Lurk-nrm- ” 

the largest total ; but the Muir College at Allahabad stands first in the 1 ( 3 

and the Muha.mnmil.vn Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh in the A. course” COU^8e, 

The results of the Matriculation or Entrance examination o > , 

Final Examination started, in 1894, aud of the Special Verinnibr T? • c ^?° 
which the University of Allaliajnd^ has conducted since 1 896, will 


a connection with Secondary schools. 
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68. — The Punjab University. 

The Director of Public Instruction "ives tlie follow in" nummary of the chief 
changes, tlut liavc taken place in the University of the l’unjib during the Inst 
five years; — 

“ I» voniwilioii with the Hew, lotion of (lie Government of India on the expediency 
of introducing an nlteniitive Entrance » xnnnn ition, which would lead to a bifurcation 
of et, lilies In High silumK the Punjab University, after Ion™ and careful deliberation, 
adopted un Entrance Examination in Science, different from mid running parallel to the 
Entrance ox munition in Arts. This incisure Ud to the need for higher examinations 
in the wine line, and a complete scheme for Entrance, Intermediate, and Degree 
examinations in Science n celled the mnction of the Supreme Gmernmenf in 1894 In 
the wine connection, a lin.it Behind examination, called the Clerical and Commercial 
Exmiilniuon. via* also adopted, not leading up to Unn ersity studies, hut intended to 
mark i>|h<1iI litmus for Imsmws. office, and Much other lines of'life. 

“The stront I matter which specially occnpied the Senate’s attention concerned 
oecswionallj nenmng ffuctuatlons in the results of examinations A proposal to appoint 
Moderators was not favourahly entertained ; but several important measures were 
adopted, which cannot fail to have a salutary effect. In the first place, an expert 
stand lliff BtlWomuuttec Ins been appointed for the selecting of examiners ; and experience 
shows (hat practical teiclier*. well acquainted with the style of questioning and the 
standard of nuswiritig required, nre now almost Invariably chosen. Then, to farther 
guide the examhieru, imxlel papirs are pro|>arcd, which are revised as may seem to be 
maided ; and di tailed rules are laid down as to distributing the questions over the 
cour-e of studies, mid apportioning the marks over the different questions In the 
Middle w hool and Entrance examinations, not k«s tlnn Hie per cent, of the auswtr- 
paper* are re-exaniimil by tho head examiner, to ensure that a correct and uniform 
siand ltd of marking has lieen adopted ; and in all the examinations tho anawer-papf rs 
of « lerj candidate who, liaving pissed in the uggregatc, h is failed by not more than five 
marks m one torupnl-orj subject only, aro reexamined, in order to guard against any 
undue sen rity or error in valuing the answers. It has also been ruled that, before the 
publication of am results, these shall he snbnutted to the Board of Studies, with a state- 
un nt of the jtercentage of (sisses in each subject, when the Board may order, should 
this Is, deemed necessary, the re-examin ition of auj set of answer-pajiers by the original 
examiners." 

Other ih.inges may lx; briefly mentioned. The standard for ml minion to 
medical studies lias I mm raised from the Entrance to the Intermediate ; at the 
suggestion of the IMnaition.il Conference, modifications have iiccn nude in tlie 
rules for admission to the Middle 8ch<*d and Entrance examinations, with a view 
to the Utter minuti nance of school di-ciplinc ; and a University Sports Tournament 
h is U-en established for the encouragement of systematic jihv Mail training among 
college stuck nts. 

Tlie roiilts of the several University examination*, lor IS9G-97 are compared 
with tho-e for 1891-92, for tlie most put with reference only to candidates from 
I'nu juriat institutions. In all the Arts examination*, taken together, the number 
of candidates has increased from 311 to 831, and the uniubcr of passes troin 217 
tu 3«)0. On tlie Oriental side, there lias been a decrease from 12 to 9 in tlie 
cuii lid.ite*>, and from II to fi in the jkisscs. In the Oriental Language examinations 
tlie niinilier of amdnlates has increased from 248 to 271, and the number of passes 
from 117 to 121*. In Law , the candidates have nearly quadrupled. In Medicine 
the nuiiiiicr of < a miniates has increased from 58 to 115, and the number of pa,v*es 
from 3 1 t» 49. 

Tlie number of M.A.’s Inmi Provincial Institutions only lias increased from 
2 to II, the average of success having risen from 40 to 58 per cent. In 1896 97, 
the immljtT of outdid ites was 19, ot whom 8 took EnglMi, 4 science, 3 Sanskrit, 

2 philosophy, and 1 history ; and it is noticeable that none of the passes we v “ 
above the third division, 'i'lic Government college at Lahore passed 6 candidates, 
ami the Aided St. Stephen's College at Delhi ]usscd 4 Including private students, 
the total numltcr of M.A.’s was 16 ; and to these ma> be added one M.O.L. 
(Master of Oriental f .earning). 

The number of II.A.’s fioin Provinciil institutions has niuea-ed from 38 to 
7G hut the average of sue ccs*« has Fallen from 47 to 36 jier cent. This decline, 
which is found also m the results of the Intermediate, is attributed not to any 
nii«in”- of the stand ird but to tlie somewhat indiscriminate rush of students to tlie 
newly 1 lounded Arts colleges. In tins examination, tlie most popular elective 
subjects aie history and mathematics; while science is now taken by about one- 
third of the candidates, compared with only one-eighth five years ago. With 
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regard to the several subjects the average of micci**«. in 1896-97 tva* highest in 
plTilosophy (57 per cent.) ami lowest in Persian (44 fier cent.). Of the individual 
institutions the Gov eminent College j-tt-'sed 33, or 46 per cent. •, while the Aided 
Forman Cliristi.au College and the Unaided Dayanand College each j«i*-ed 20, with 
an average of 30 and 32 per cent. rc*j>ective!y. All these three college* are at 
Lahore. Including private students, the total numlier of 11.A.'* wn* 101 ; ami to 
these may lie added one 15.0. L. ( Bachelor of Oriental I .earning). 

The numlier o£pa*-esat the Intermediate from Provincial institution* lias 
increased from U6 to 205, hut the overage of success has here again fallen from 
77 to Cl per cent. (At Calcutta, the average of suree-s in tin* examination j* le-* 
tlian 40 per cent.). Persian is hy far the nio-t jiopular of the Second language-, 
and science of the elective subjects. "VVitli regard to the rcu-rnl subject*, the 
average of success in IS96-97 vva* highest in Arabic (10(1 per cent.) and lowest 
in science (70 per cent.). Of the individual institution*, the Davanand College 
comes fir*t with SO passe*, and an average of 62 ]>cr cent. ; hut the Ooviranunt 
College, with 44 pa**e*, ha* an average of 71 per cent., and the large-t numlier of 
place* iu the first divi-ion. The Aided Forman College, the Aided Scotch Mi«*ion 
College at Suilkot, and the two newly founded Unaided Celltge* — the Gordon 

Mi*sion at Rawalpindi and the I-lanuya at Jaihore — al*o show good re*tilt*. 

Including private -tudent* and candidates from c.\trn-pro\incml institution*, the 
total number of pa**e= at the Intermediate was 270 ; and to the*o may U» added 
four pa**e* on the Oriental side, compel ml with six po"C* five years ago. 

69.— Progress of Arts Colleges. 

The table on tbc opposite page (XI, IX) give* the attendance at Knglidi Am 
colleges on 3Lt March in each of the eleven year*, 1SSC-S7 to 1896-97. together 
with average* for the two quinquennial perils!*, and the projmrtion of Lots of 
schoolgoing age of whom one was attending an Art* college in each of the three 
quinquennial year*. The table ha* been compiled in tlii* fonn in order to eliminate 
a* far as {Ki*.-ilile the large variation* due to accidental circimi'tancv*. Tluse 

variations are caused partly by the change* of regulation or of standard in the 

University examinations, which may lordly augment or reduce the numlier of 
students in any class in the preceding or following venr ; and partlv bv such a 
calamity as the plague, which struck more thau one third of the student* off the 
rolls in liomloy in 1896-97. It i» manifest that tuch cause* must ojer.de with 
great effect upon comparatively small number* ; and therefore the general preem?*.* 
of Arts colleges is best shown over a long scries of years. 

Taking the whole period of ten years, the total numlier of student* has 
increased from 8,000 to 13,933, or at the rate of 71 per rent. ; but this increase is 
i cry unevenly distributed. In the first quinquennium, the rate of increase wa* 
54 per cent. ; in the second quinquennium it fell to 12 j*er rent. If we look at 
*nccessive years, we 'hall find that the increase in 18S7— 8S was as hi<rij a> 
20 per cent., and that during the four years from IS90-91 to 1893-91 It was 
maintained at the uniform rate of jn*t 7 per rent. Hut since the last- mentioned 
year the rate of increase has steadily fallen, until the plague brought about au 
•dual decrease of 5 per cent. The averages for the two quinquennium* show 
re>ults les* unfavourable to the later period, the increase ln-inf* nt the rate of 
25 per rent The proportion of students to boys of schoolgoing a*re increased io 
the earlier period by 28 per rent., and in the later period by 1 1 per rent. 

Turning to the several Provinces, the Punjab ‘•how.* the lai**c«t and most 
uniform rate of increa-e, especially in the later period. The Xorth^We't and the 
Central Provinces both show a very high rate of increase in the earlier period 
which ba« not been maintained. In Bengal, there has been steady increase on the 
whole, subject to wide variations, caused (probably) by chmge« in the standard of 
the University examination.*. The *till wider variation* in Madras are due to 
elianges iu the University regulation*, which have intentionally raised the standard. 
Bombay would show unbroken progress if it had not been for the plume • the actual 
figures for 1896—37 are the lowest for any year since 1888-89. In averages for 
the two quinquennium*, the Punjab again take* tbe first place, with an increa*e of 
more than two-fold. Madras, on the other hand, apjiear* almost stationary ; hut 
iu this ca*e tbe standard of compari-on i* not quite fair. From the Provincial 
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j»oint of view, the mo-t intere-ting figures are tho-e giung the pn >j*>rtiott or 
students to l*>y« of school-going age. In 1SM7-S7, Madra- -t««»d ca-ily first, with 
a proportion twice n* good a* her neare-t neigh t*>ur, Bengal.. I hit though Madnis 
improved during the lir-t quinquennium, *he fell lock during the -ecoml to htr 
original mark, ami Bengal iu- almost caught her up. The Punjab actually comes 
third, her mark phoning an improvement of ju-t one half in the lati r ]*tk» 1. But 
-lie owe 1 * her place o\er Hominy to the plague, which h.i- reduced Bomlxiv** mark 
to below what it wa» ten year- ago. The mark- al-o bring out clearly* tliat the 
Xortb-Wc-t and tlie Central Province-* liave not kept up their early prmni-e. 


60.~General Statistics of Arts Colleges. 

The table on the opj'o-ite joge (L) grit- the gincral stati-tic- of Arts 
college*, according to management, for the three quinquennial ywrs, 1SXC-S7 
1891-1)3, and 189t»-97, together with percentage- of inenw-e or *decrai-<\ Here 
college- are included as well a- -tudent-. 

Going Lack for ten year-, the total numlier of colleges ha- incnsi-cd from 
SC to 115, the Pate of incrva-c Icing uniform (1C jvr cent, in the earlier jeriod, 
and 15 percent, in the later). A- already stated, the rate of incmi-c in the total 
number of -tudent- to 54 jer cent in the earlier jerit-b and ]2 ter cent in 
the later, showing that the increa-c in the -trvngth of each iv.llcire hi- not Icen 
maintained. The actual average- are: 94 student- to i-.teh college in 1SSC-S7 ; 
124 student- in 1.S91-92 ; and 121 -tudent- in 1S9C-97. Here again the decline 
can safely be attributed to the plague in Hominy. The mcrea-e in minder of 
col lege* i- largest in Bengal, which now rtirjn-H- Madra- ; the-e two Provinces 
together lmc 75 college-, out of the total of 115. Hut the rate of inrren-e i« hi*dic-t 
in the Puuj ib, where the numWr ha- more than doublet!. In the Xortli-We^, tlie 
munber inerea-od by one-third in the later period. In the Central Provinces 
tlie number ha- throughout remained unchangctl ; and in Hominy it ha- onlv ri-cn 
from 9 to 10. Hcngal again exhibit- the largest increase in minder of stud, nt». from 
3,215 to 6,384 ; but the rate of increase lias Icen much higher in the Xorth IVe-t 
and the Punjab. Bombay and Madras Wh -how an actual decrease in numlier of 
-tudents during tlie later period, the former owing to tin plague, the later owin» 
to more stringent University regulation* The Punjab, a- o-ual. show* the hi"he-t 
niteof increa-e for the later period, no le-- than 13S pr cent., compared 'with 
82 per cent, for Burma (where the total- are insignificant), and an avira^c of 
12 jier cent, for all India* 

The numlier of college* under public management ha- apparently docrea-od 
during ten years from 32 to 2S, in aeconlance with tlie policy recommended bv 
the Education Comini-sion. As a matter of fact, the decrra-c in Government 
college* projier i- yet larger (from 29 to 23). two college- in the Xative 8tatc- 
of Bombay Wing now entered a- Unaided, while college* under tlie management 
of Municipalities have ri-en from 1 to 5. Tlie Punjab is the only Province to 
show an increase in colleges under public management. l, v the addition of one 
Municipal college. It i» notable, however, that tlie numlier of students in colleges 
under public management ha- increased from 3.070 to 3.C77. the average -tren^th 
of each college having ri*en from 96 to 131. But thi- incrow in mimlw'of 
-tudent- was entirely confined to the earlier period. In the later iicriod there was 
a decrease of 7 per cent., due partlv to the plague in Hominy, and lnrtlv to a renl 
decrea-e in Madras and the Xorth- VS est. 

The number of Aided colleges ha- steadily increased from 37 to 51, the rate 
of mcrea-e being higher in the earlier period. The number or student- in them 
ha* increased from 3^339 to 5,927, the rate of increa-e being 5S per cent, in the 
earlier period, and only 12 per cent, in the later The averare strength lui- 
ri*en from 90 to 116. abided college- are most mmeron- in Madras, wfich 1ms 
more than half of the total number, though le— than half the total number of 
student-. The number of college* in Bengal is unchanged, but the number of 
-tudents in them has almost doubled. In the Punjab the number of collects ha- 
rt -en from one to three, while the number of students has ri-en from 55 t 0 ggj) 
The North-Wc-t also shows great improvement : while in the Central Province- it 
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notable that the two Aided college- lme pN*rre— el much more rapidly than the 
one college under public management. 

The number of Unaided college- ha- al-<» -readily increased from 17 to 36. the 
rate of increase Wing slightly higher in the earlier period. The number «f 
student.- in them ha- increased from 1,651 to 4.329. the rate of inerea-e being 
91 per cent, in the earlier period and 3« j>er cent, in the later. The ntcwg*' 
^tren^th has ri«ea from 97 to 120. Unaided college- arc most numerou- in 
Ben<ral f which has about three-fifth- of the total nmnUr, aud about three-fourfh- 
ofthe total number of student'*. The system ha- «l-o taken root in the Punjab, 
where more than two-fifths of the *tndent- are now in Unaided college-, and 
to some extent . in the North- Wist. In Madras, on the other hand, the 
number of both colleges and student- has fallen Of the three Unaided colleges in 
Eombav, two with 218 students are in Native States. 

The following table (LI.) give- the p» reentage of students in the -event! 
classes of Arts college®, according to management. for each of the three quin- 
quennial years : — 


Table LI. — I’rujiortion of Stud' nls in Arli C<dltij'< aennilihij t., Managrmmt, IS?S-S7, 
1S91-92, ti»d IS'».V97. 
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• Inila.Uag two CoIIfs*® in 


The proportion of student- in college- under public management levs -teadilv 
fallen from 3S to 20 jkt cent., while the proportion in Unaided colleges ha® ri-eii 
almo-t n® -tenddy Ironi 21 to .11 per cent. The i-mall balance has gone to Aided 
college-, which ®how a very uniform proportion. The 'variations in the -ev end 
Province- .we much more marked, and well ilht-trate their different sy-terns, Tl>e 
decline iu Government college® i- universal. the highe®t proportion now IkId" - 
31 percent, in Bomluy and the lowest 21 jxw cent, in Madras. The prevalent^ 
of the Aided sj-tem in Madras is -hown l»y an iiictra-e in the proi«c«mon from 
59 to 71 per cent. The jiroportion i- al-o high in the Nortb-We-t and the 
Central Provinces. The prevalence of the Unaided system in Bemud is shown hv 
an increa-c in the proportion from 41 to 50 j»*r rent., hut the inemv-e in the 
Punjab is yet more -triking. 

61. —Classification of Arts Colleges. 

The following table (LII.) give® the da— ifiertiott of Art* colic-"*-- acconlin*' to 
grade. ami al-o according to management, in ea* h of the three quinquennial jvar>. 
First-grade colleges are tho~e which teach up to the li.A. examination * second- 
grade college® teach only up to the Intermediate or U.A. examination. 
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Table LI1, — GhmtfieaUvn uf At ta Co/h ye* i/crm ■dnnj U> Grade, IbSG-87, 1891-92, and LS9C-97. 
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There is an increase in both classes of colleges ; but the fir*t-gnulu increased 
more rapidly in the earlier period, the rt-cnnd-gmde in the later period The 
□amber of Government fin-t-gmde colleges hn> decreased by one, but it still forms 
nearly one-third of the ■whole. The number of Aided fir-t-gmdc college- has 
increased by seven, and tlie nnmW of Unaided first-grade colleges by 11 . Among 
hccond-grade colleges, those manigud by Gox eminent haxc decreased by fixe: while 
the Municipal have increased by four. Aided by «evett, and Unaided by six. 
Turning to Provinces. In 1896-97 J5eng.il had 21 first-grade anil 1-1 second-grade 
colleges; whereas Madras had 11 first-grade and 26 second-grade. The North* 
JVest had six second-grade and the Punjab tour; while Hominy had only two. 
All of the three colleges in the Central Provinces arc first-grade. 


62 —Arts Colleges in Madras 

In Madras the number of first-grade colleges lemaiued unchanged during the 
i|uinquetinium at 11; but this result x\us lirought about by the raising of the 
C.M.S. Noble College at Mnsulmntnm from the second grade and the dosing of 
the, S.P.G. Caldwell College at Tuticorin. Of the total, time art* under (Joxeni- 
ment, one under Natixeund d.\ umlcr Missionary mah.igcment. while one (the 
only Unaided one) i' mnintiinetl by flic Maharaja of Yi/Janaginun. TJie niimlxr 
of second-made colleges increased from 24 to 2(>. Tliis increase is accounted 
lor by the opening of four new colleges — at Parlakhncdi. Ongole. St. Thome 
fmar Madras), and Palaincotta ; while the Negnj xitam College was closed, and 
tint at Jlnsulipatim rai'ed to the first-grade. Of the total, only one win mxhr 

( i overnment, three were under Municipal. 13 under Missionary, and ►oxen tindir 
Native inamgement ; while two (Unaided) were maintained l» the Zamoriii of 
Calicut and tho Z.unhuhr of Patkikimcdi. Tlie liorhaniptir College is !ib< rally 
Milisulised by the Zmnindur or Kalliknti, and the Pitlmpuniin Kaj.t’« College 
at C*>eonaiU has wit endowment of Rs, 21,000. Three of the colleges. including 
the Sarah Tncker College for x'oiimi at Pnhmentta, lud only fen pupil' or les. 
on their rolls. 

There are wo"- only «i\ Districts without a college ; but in xiew of the 
backward condition or general ]K»\crty of Mime oE tlie«e, or the prosimitx to 
.Madras city of others, it dots not seem prulnblc tint mic!i institutions will be 
established in any of them (except |>crli.ip' South Arrnt) for M xeral x*-ar« to 
mmc. There nre also sW District'. K-ides Madras city, with fir-t-gnidi rollegi-s ; 
and the opinion has been expressed tint it would lie desirable to establish » few 
more of the'C institutions in District' not provided xxitli them. The Director, 
Ixow over, inclines to the opinion tint “ft* matters now stand, the Presidiiny i' 
already over-supplied x\ith firat-grule colleges. Of the II collcgi' of this <-)a**, 
four liax'c only 40 students or li— in their two I5.A. claoes taken togithir : slid 
tliere can be little doubt tluxt, in some instance*, managers Imxt not at their 
disposal the necessary funds for the cfhcxcnt working of »ucli an exwn«ixe 
institution ns n first-grade college. Morcoxer tbc student |*ipidatioii declares 
itself in faxour of education in the city of Madras. The returns of birthpkuv 
show that many students elect to complete their college course in one of the larger 
colleges of tbc Presidency town, m preference to reading in the colkges situated 
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in their mm Districts-. Thi« i* a trndiuey which, for many olntutt* reason-, 
de-crve- wicouRi w vmc»t, though it nm*t if* admitted tint, in the nltsc-nrc «>f 
effective MijtTvi-wm awl control outside the wall* «f hi** college, a student in n 
large city like Madras is exjm-rd to dangiroti* temptation-." 

With tvcnnl to the deemt-e in »dndent- tlut marked tin- quinquennium a- n 
whole titul h jwrticularly noticeable in Mitnr yrar*. the Director nflVr* tin* following 
explanation : — 

u In 183?, the Educational Rule* came lino operation, and jnTr a death How to all 
aihciiinn- KbouW by |mjx*inii ►tnnjpnt condition* In rtjrard to the rvc«<mliion of 
lUnh school*. Almost *hnwlUweoe-ly the Vnlv« r*ity revl>—l iu by-law* relating v> 
the Matriculation, dispensed with special tHl-lmnVi In English, nnd rnlaed the minimum 
for pawing. The retail* of three miv<tir>« w»* n fill In the nnndx-r that ptu<*»*l the 
Matriculation [from 2,"VS1 In 183I-?i «<► .V_*0 in the following y.-ar.] A* «b- 
Matricul tlion * xaminatlon controls the admission* Into the Junior college clause*, h is 
s-asy to understand why there- was imih a fall In the rin-njjth of the junior 1'A.rbw 
in |S33 (to 537 from 1,4 Isl in the ptuviou* year], and why the figure* for the following 

year* of the qnitKjnenniam reveal tin t**|xin«i«»ii in the strength of the senior K.A. and 

I LA. classes. lint in consequence of thcjarg«r number that paft.«-l at the two last 
Matriculation examinations £l,6?0 and l,Ct_] tie- FA. cl.ise.n bare begun to expand 
a train, and it Is expected that the college* will «r<- ion? ivcorer the strength the* show cd 
on 31«t March 1 S'.hf, when tin- figure* wen- the hit-beet tm rec.nl." 

63.— Arts Colleges in Bombay. 

In Hominy, the ttutnUr of fir-t -grade college- n mimed during tin- quin- 
quennium unchanged at four. The iiuiiiInt or Kvnnd-gnidi* college* inemw-d from 
one to two, by the recognition itt IS9f» of the Midura-htr-A College nt Poona for the 
puqiost** of the Prctiou* c\ntniiution for n ttnnnf three twn. Tin- ntmiUr of 
Aided college* inmvt-ctl from four t*» fitc, h\ the addition of the Kergu— on Collect* 
in Poona, to which the Government gnw n •mint or IN. :».n00 n vetir in lhf>4, and 
at the «\me time extended to it the benefit of throe fvlhiw-hip* from the Dakshina 
Fund. According to management, two college- are innintahicd liy Government 
in Homlwy city And Pootu ; two college- in Hominy i it\, the iViNm and St 
Xavier’-. lire under the m hi ig» incut of religion- Miefrth-*; the Sind Collem* at 
Karachi and the Gujarat College at AhmcLtUvd an* nndir l.wl* on which Govern- 
ment i- strongly repre-entedj two college-. with Fun.p-an Princqnl-, an: in the 
Native States of Kollupur (Southern Mnhr.it ta) and JUuringnr (Kathiawar) ; nnd 
two colleges at Poona are under regi-tered r*«ou-tio- of Xatiie gentlemen, with an 
entirely Native staff. All of the-** an* Aided, with tin* exception of * the new 
• Mahani-hir.i College at Poona. The re-nlt* of the Fniur-itv examination* show 
hen* a-, el-cwhere, that candidate- from the Government college* h»\,. 5 ,^.,, in ,„J 
sum— -fid for the M.A. The Mi-.-ii>ti:»ry college* al-o prejwro for t In- nnir-c and the 
Dak-hina fellow- in all the Aide*! college- are •■neonr.tgtd to nral fur a hi-dur 
depve. Until or the Government colli go are full, and coin[ie!c oncct*— fiiHr 
against the Aided institution-, which. Iioweccr, are n-rrm-ibl,. f„ r „ V earl\ 
incresc-mg ont-tnni of II. A.’-. The lmuour- in the la-t it.?*-, examination wen 
fairly dnidvtl W'tween the two cU— ex of college*. The Sind GdU-^* ? t iy> 
attention to tlii* examination, and it* Priiu-ijial has invariably Iwnn man tmined 
in fcieiu-t . •• Finally," add- the Director, " it may 1** said that the colle-datc wwnt- 
of die Fn-idencj an* adequately Mipplietl, c\«*pt jicrluip- in the Southern Dhi-joi ' 
There h.\* Uvn «f lit® years n tendency to multiply college* m Pnom and pKimbav- 
the Lni\er*tty h.t- recogmze<l a third college in the fonner cit\, and i- om -id r** <» 
the recognition of a fourth adlege in Hoinluy. Tiie tendincj i- lianlh' wl tSf 
romc, when the difficulty that gmdiuu- h.nc'in obtaining suitable cmiiloxmem 
is coQ-tderetl 1 - * 

The figures for attendance in 1SDG-U7 are altogether mislctidin^ ],v re-i-nn , r 
the nUjpie. Three colleges had to lie closed altogether liefore 3i«t M-urh 
whicn day the return* are made uji, and therefore np]>e:ir a* blink. In other- * 
strength returned is only nominal, W.m-e the Syndicate of the Cimer-ity alio i 
student- to keep their term w ithout re-i<Ung or attending lectures. A few * "tb 
contrary, almost doubled their number*, through the admission of temm l " e 
fugitive- from Bombay and Poona, lint if we exclude thi- diM-trous venr^l?" 
Director seem- ju-tifie*l in affirming tlut “ The tendency in this Preside C ’ •• 
towanl- a -tendy and gr.ulu.il incresi-e in attemlince at Art- colleges.” ** ° C ' ,S 
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64— Arts Colleges in Bengal. 

tn I tonsil, tin* iminK-r of colleges under public nmnageiuent has remained 
iincti mgitl nt uwlve, of which «mc is managed by the Mmncijiality of Midnapore, 
:tnd the rest lij Government. The numlier of Vi.led colleges (seven) is 11 U 0 
ti 1121 1 tens I. A net inmw*e or four I tmnlcd colleges (f n „ n 15 to 19) is thus 
mrouutisl for: the Hi'hop's College l;«* iva*cd to furnish returns hi nee 189o. 
ami la» Martini' n* for lag** had mi colli giate impiU m 1 «'J 7 ; but the loss of 
these two institutions has been more than romUeHcilanecd by the reappearance of 
I )mrton College n tid I .ore t to Hntw with college el i**e* since 189 1 'and bv the 
establishment «if oillegi* <lc|«irtiiirnt* in connection with the (Vtitral Institution 
(1 89a). the \rvn Mission Institution and the ( alriitt.i 15<.\ s’ Sriinul (189«), and 
the Conturv School (1897)— all in the mv of Calcutta ‘ Then- are, Unities, the 
lli'hopV College in Calcutta, and Harcudnil.il College in the Dacca District affiliated 
lip to the r.A. standard in 1897, and St. Joseph** C’nlkgv at Darjiling ; but these 
hive not funii'hed returns. Of the Aided colleges two, and of the Unaided 12. 
an* under Native iiimigrmcnt ; the rest are conducted bv Missionary Iwdie*.* 
The llethtim* College (managed by the Department), the I.oretto House, and a 
brunch »if l.a Martinien* in Calcutta are for female students. 

The returns of attendance during the i|iiim|uenimuii «how a rapid rise for two 
^ear*, and then an almost stationary cmiditHm, the total increase being 22 jK-r 
cent. These variations are as.si.me .1 to cliatiges in the standard of the Kntmme 
examination, which wu* |tt**od by on I \ 10 ]**r irnt. of the candidates in 189^. 
and In ffi*. pernnf. in 1891. The increase, now over, has not lieen shared b\ all 
cla«»e« of inllcgc'. Government institutions show utt actual loss, explained b\ 
the cselusion of the Vedic and Title t la«'i*s of the Sau-krit College, winch now- 
appear among •• Sjax-hl School*.’* The Aided institutions have gained most, the 
strength of the General Assembly's Institution having risen from 3S1 to 532, and 
tint of f»t. Nnviir’s College from 197 to 3C9. The increase in the Unaided 
institutions is k-**, the great advance in the City and Ilipon Colleges in Calcutta 
jieitig off-et by the fall in the Metropolitan Institution, which lias steadily de- 
teriorated idnre the death of it** founder, Pandit Isvnr Chandra Vid\a>n "nr, in 
1891. 

*• In ileng-il," miv* the Director, ‘‘then* mviu* to lie no mod for Departmental 
measures to lie adopted for the further extension of collegiate education, private 
enterprise having perhaps done more in this re*jK-et than tlie country requires. 
The only Commissioner's Division without a college is Cliota Nagpur ; and if the 
High schools at Ranchi, Palamnu, and HazariDigh continue to show increased 
success at the llntnmcc examination, as they have been doing for Home time ]««t, 
it may l«* hop'd tliat local iirortswill lie made to start a second-grade college at 
one of the headquarter* stations." The withdrawal of Government fixim the direct 
management *if colleges seems to have n-aelasl its limit with the transfer of the 
Midnajiore and IJcrlrainpore Colleges, the former to municipal and the latter to 

I irhate management, in 1888. The question of transferring the Chittagong, 
vrishiugar, and 1‘njdialn Colleges still stand* over, as none seem willing to 
undertake their management. 

65 —Arts Colleges in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Ill the North-West, the number of Government coIlegCH remains unaltered at 
three. The number of Aided college* has increased from four to six, bv the 
addition of the Meerut College and Christ Church, Cawnpore. The number of 
Unaided colleges has increased from five to seven : though the London Mission 
at IJenares has dropped off, the Kny.uth Path*ala at Allahabad lias taken its place ; 
and the Women’s College at Lucknow and the Ramsay College at Almora have 
both opened collegiate departments, fn addition, the Philander Smith Institute 
at Mussooiie and the Girls’ High School at Allahabad both sent up successful 
candid ites for the Intermediate examination in 189G-97, though they are not 
■completely organized as colleges. 

The rapid iiteiease of students which in irked the former quinquennium has 
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tlwt it tuiOic* uuh the -cientifie cour-e ul die BA. examination at Allahabad, 
pirtly t<. encourage .1 more practical education. and partly to avoid competition 
with tlu* Aided ln-titotum-. ^ Thi- lias a tcndencv to i educe it- strength, a® many 
student- after jus-ing the FA. examination leave lor other college- where the 
literun «»i ir-o taught. In 1896-97 it „ bum&l 24 pa-e- in the F.A. and onlv 
four m-e- in die BA., a- compared with 27 pi--e- U i the L' V. and 17 passe* in 
the ISA. at the other two college-. The attendance «»f student- ha- followed the 
same cour-e a- in the North-West, imd apjuivnth from the same cause— the raising 
of fee-. The total for 1896-07 show* an m< ren-e of 25 per cent, if compared with 
1891-92 : hut it w 19 per cent, lower than the average of the three preceding 
year-. r " 

Univer-ity education remains Kick ward in Bui mo. The Rangoon CY>lle«e i-a 
Government iii-titution, under the management of the Education hvnduate, It- 
strongtli ha- inciea-cd from 41 to 71, and it- -tudont- have occasionally done 
well in the examinations of the Calcutta Univei-ity. Honour clas-e- will 
henceforth lie included in the curriculum ; and it i- propo-ed to found seholarship- 
to induce pupils in the High schools at Moulmcin and Akyab to proceed to the 
college cour-e. In 189* the Baptist Hi— ion College, al-o at Rangoon, was opened 
»s an Aided in-titntion of the set ond grade, nffihited to the Calcutta. Univer-ity. 
The wiuiIjlc of it- -tudeats lia- not yet exceeds d 9- 

In A— am an Unaided in-titution of the second grade was ojiened at Svlhet in 
1892. under the name of the Mnrari Clund College. It is almo-t entirely 
nvpportevl by its fouiuler. a load zaitumhtr The staff con-i-ta of a Principal and 
three Urole-or-. .ill Native graduate- of Calcutta. The number of ‘students Jia- 
grarhully ri-en to 27; and the total numlxr of [us-e- in the j Intermediate 
examination at Calcutta has liecn 22 during the tiv e years. Assam, ns also Coorg 
and Bcrar. i- hlieral in providing scholar-hip- for native students m extra- 
provincial (olleges. In 1896-97 there were la a student® from Assam studying in 
Art- colleges in Bengal, of whom 21 were in the third year and 45 In the fourth' 
The nnmVr of pa— es from among diem was 23 at the T.A. examination and 10 
at the 15A. ; while one As -am student, who read pii.ntely, took the 3I.A. degrn* 
at Calcntti. 

During the last five year- 80 student- fiom Berar (including 19 scholarship 
holders) pa-«ed University examinations at Romluy — 29 the Previous, S the Fir-t 
B.A., 13 the Intermediate, 18 the B.A., 10 the Li..B , 1 the B.C.E., and 1 the 31. A. 

68.— Expenditure on Arts Colleges. 

The table on tbc following page fL.HI.) give- the expend ituie on Arts colleges 
jo the several Province-, for the two j car- 1891-92 and 189G-97, according to 
sources, with percentage- of increase and deani-e. The amount contributed bj 
Provinri.il Rev eu lies lias been sub-divided lietwcen colleges under public manage- 
ment and Aided colleges. * 

The total expenditure from all source- 1m- increased by 11s. 3,28,949, or at the 
rate of 1G per cent., as compared with an increa-e of 25 per cent, in the preceding 
quinquennium. The total expenditure from Provincial Revenues has iucrea-cd liv 
Kb. 9.1,662, or 11 per cent., as compared with aw increase of only 4 per cent 'I In 
amount from this souioe devoted to colleges under public management has increa-id 
by Its. 5.1,150 or 8 per cent , compared with a decrease of 3 per cent ; while the 
amount devoted to Aided colleges has inciea-cd by Rs 38,512 or 19 per cent, 
compared with an increa-e of 37 per cent. The total expenditure from Local ami 
Jlunicipal Funds b is increa-ed by Rs. 5,247, or at the rate of 17 percent , comparts! 
w'ith an increase of 44 per cent. The tofal expenditure from fees has increased bv 
Rs. 1 ,1 1 ,2 56, or at the rate of 1 8 per cent., comp ired w itii an increa-e of 71 per cei it. 
Tbe total expenditure from “other sources” ha® increased by Rs. 1,18 784, or at 
the rate of 25 per cent., compared with an increase of 24 per cent. It will be seen 
that tbe expenditure increased more rapidly during the earlier period under ev erv 
heading except the first and the last. Adding together all Pnblic Fund- and nil 
Private Funds, the proportion borne by the latter ha- risen steadily from 39*3 per 
cent, in 1886—87 to 45*1 percent, in 1891-92, and 48'8 per cent in 1896-97. 

Turning to the several Province®. Tbe mo-t rapid rate of mcrea-e is shown by 



fable LIU.— Expenditure on Aft* Colleges, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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I.urma, where the expenditure on Arts colleges has more than doubled in ten years 
and three quarters of the total is derived from Public Funds. At the other end of 
the scale is Bengal where the mcrease has been only at the rate of 6 per rent and 
where just one-half of the total is derived from Private Funds. It S remartable 
that 111 the North-West the expenditure increased 46 per cent, in the later period 
compared with 18 per cent ra the rerlier : whereas in the Punjab it increasedonly 
10 per rent, in the later period, and as much as 50 per cent in the earlier. Eenmd 
obtain, nothing from Lorel and Municipal Funds, which form an appreciate 
source of income only in Bombay and the North-West Fees yield by fir the 
largest amount m Bengal, hut their proportion to the total is highest in the Punjab 
(48 per rent.) ; in Burma the proportion drops as low as 6 per lent. The headine 
other sources includes the mamtenance ot two colleges in Bombay by Nativ? 
in Madni."' 1 C °” tal,, ’ tl0 ” S £rom Missionary bodies, which are especially large 

The lleports of the Directors do not throw much light upon the general 
expenditure, 1 .nations will always he caused by changes m the constitution, of 
the staff from year to year. A common cause of increase in all Government 
colleges daring the recent period has been the introduction of the Exchange 
Compensation Allowance, though this is alluded to only in the North-West In 
Madras, the fact that expenditure has increased faster than the number of 
institutions is explained by the cost of improvements in respect of staff and 
equipment, especial y m the case of first-grade colleges. In Bombay the Director 
draws attention to the fact that more than half the total increase la.Ha on Provincial 
Revenues, “which should be noted by those who charge Government with neglect 
of higher education He adds : “ Expenditure from fees and endowments has 
also largely increased, which is as it should be, and the decrease under District and 
Municipal Funds is a matter for congratulation. The expenditure from these 
sources is mainly devoted to the maintenance of the Sind and Gujarat Colleges” 

In Bengal, the Director points out that the rate of increase in expenditure 
(5-7 per cent.) has been much less than the mcrease in number of students (22 per 
cent.), »o that the average cost of educating each student has fallen from Rs. 127 
to Rs. 114. By far the most expensive institution is the Presidency College • but 
even here the charge on Provincial Revenues has declined, owing to increased fee 
receipts, and the a\erage cost to Government of each student Las fallen from 
Ra. 223 to Rs. 172. No College in Bengal receives aid from Local Funds- 
and the Midnapore College, though managed by the Municipality, costs nothing 
to that body, the entire expenditure being met from fees and proceeds of 
endowments, supplemented by a grant from Provincial Revenues. Of the seven 
Aided colleges in Bengal, five are under Missionary management ; and the large 
contributions from the several Missionary societies by which they are conducted 
account for the high proportion (over 44 per cent.) of the expenditure from 
‘•other sources ” in these institutions. In Unaided colleges. 37'6 per cent, of the 
total expenditure is met from subscriptions and endowments. The Maharaja’s 
College at Bnrdwan Lib to depend upon this source exelush cly, and the Berhampore 
College nearly so, Rs. 8,5 16 in the former being contributed by the Raj, and 
Us. 12,0S2 in the latter by the late Maharani Svaruamayi of Cossimbazar. With 
regard to the increase of expenditure in the North-West, it is remarked that more 
than one-third of it is due to the establishment of five new colleges and that 
Bs. 8,000 was contributed from Provincial Revenues in 1896-97 towards the new 
science laboratories in the Muir Central College. The average cost per student 
shows a substantial rise, to he accounted for by increased outlay on equipment and 
maintenance, and also in a measure by the reduced numbers. In the Punjab, the 
most notable feature is the decrease under every head ot Public Funds, especially 
undei Provincial Revenues, accompanied by a yet larger increase from fees and 
“other sources.” The result is that the av erage cost per student has fallen from 
Rs. 232 to Rs. 115 ; while the proportion of the total expenditure borne by 
Public Funds has fnllen from 51 to 33 per cent Even in the Government College 
at Lahore, the total expenditure has slightly decreased, though the number of 
pupils has increased by 76 per cent. In the ’Dayanand ADglo-Vedic College, an 
Unaided institution only recently rai«ed to the first grade, the total co-t of 
educating 383 students is only Rs. 14,082, of which 86 per cent, wire met from 
fees and the remainder from endowment®. In the Oriental College, on the other 
hand, the total expenditure is R®. 32,177, of w Inch only Rb. 313 was met from 
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fees ; and the average cost of each student works ont at lie. 37(1. In the Central 
Provinces, there ia only one Government college and two Aided colleges, oE 
which one (the Morris) receives a grant of Bs. 1,.'>00 from the Municipality of 
Nagpur and Bs. (300 from Provincial Revenue^. while the other (the Hislop) i« 
aided only from Provincial Revenues. Owing to a large incrca»e in the 
attendance, the average cost of educating each pupil has fallen from Bs. 201 to 
Ra. 171 ; but this decrease is almost confined to the Aided colleges. The single 
college in Assam, which was opened in 1892, is Unaided, being maintained by its 
founder, who contributes tbe whole of the expenditure (Bs 1,100), betond the 
small amount (Rs. GGG)' derived from fees. 

69 —Expenditure from Public Funds on Arts Colleges. 

The following table (LIV.) gives tbe proportion of Direct expenditure from 
Public Funds on Arts colleges, according to Provinces, in 1S9G-97 : — 


I'nbt* LI\ ’.—Pei'Centagr of Dtnci Kj-jienditui e from Pulhc Fund* on A rl * Catlnjr*, 18 * 1 ( 5 - 97 . 
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The following table (LYI.) give* tbe expenditure from Provincial Revenues 
on each student in Aided college®, according to Provinces, for the three 
quinquennial years 1886-87, 1891-92, and 1896-97 : — 


Table LYI. — Expenditure from Pi ovmcial Ret miles on each Student in Aided 
Colleges , 1 $80-87, 1891-92, and 1890-97. 


Cm, met 

l**b-S* 

1*91-92 

189B-9T 


Rs. 1 

Rs 

Rs. 

Madras 

.•5b 

37 

37 

Bombay 

30 

74 

53 

Bengal 

35 

21 

16 

N.-W.p nnd Oadh 

101 

I 50 

07 

Punjab 

95 

1 75 

50 

Ceutral Provinces 

93 

25 

19 

Average • 

47 

| 42 

39 


‘ Here, it will be seen, the decrease in average cost has been continuous, Madras 
forming the only exception. The cost is again highest in the North-West and 
lowest in Bengal The rate of decrease is most marled in the Central Provinces 
nod tire Pnnjab. 

71.— Fees in Arts Colleges. 

The table on the following page (LVII.) gives the average rate of annual fees 
j>er student in Arts colleges according to management, in the several Provinces, 
lor the three quinquennial year* 188G-S7, 1891-92, and 1896-97, together with 
the proportion that fees bear to the total expenditure. It should be stated that 
college* under public management include the few managed by Municipalities, 
as well as those maintained by Government ; that colleges in Native States (m 
Bombay) have been included among Unaided colleges ; and that the returns for 
Unaided colleges in Bengal, especially for the two earlier years, are incomplete. 

Taking the average-, for all India, the fees from each student in colleges under 
public management have continuously risen irom Rs.O.W in the first year of the 
period to Ks.81‘9 in the last year. ' The proportion that fees bear to the total 
expenditure also ro*e in the first half of tbe period from 20‘7 to 28'1 per cent., but 
dropped slightly in the second half, showing that total expenditure now tends to 
increase more rapidly than fee*. In Aided colleges fees rose in the first half of the 
period and remained stationary in the second half ; while the proportion to total 
expenditure varied in the same way. In Unaided Colleges fees seem to have 
dropped, slightly but steadily : while their proportion to the total expenditure 
seems fir-t to have almost doubled, and then to nave remained stationary. The 
returns however, from these in-titntions are too doubtful to form the basis of any 
certain conclusions. 

As regards the t-ev end Provinces, lees in colleges under public management 
are highest 5 in Bombay (lts.949) and lowest in the Central Province* (lls.45-3). 
The proportion that they bear to total expenditure is highest in tbe Punjab 
(43-S per cent.) and lowest in Burma (6*7 per cent.). In every Province fees 
have increased; but the rate of increase has been largest in the Punjab and 
Burma, in both of which fees have more than doubled in ten years. ^ In Bengal 
the rate of increase has been uniform ; in Madras, the North-West, and the 
Central Provinces, the increase i* almost confined to the second half of the period, 
while in Bombay there ha-, been an apparent decrease in the second half, due to 
the plamie. In Aided colleges fee* are highest in the Punjab (Rs.64*3) and 
lowest in Burma (IN.27‘3). The proportion that they bear to total expenditure is 
also highest in the Punjab (4G 9 per cent.) and^ lowest in Burma (1’8 per cent.). 
The rate of increase has been greatest ia the North-West and Bombay ; Madras 
shows a decrease, entirely in the later half of the period ; in Bengal the figures 
have remained pretty constant. In Unaided colleges fees are highest in the 
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2voith-\\est (R-».41-0) and lowest in Bengal (Rs.24-9). The proportion that 
they bear to total expenditure is again highest in the Punjab (U 3*7 per cent.), 
and apparently lowest in Bombay (1G'5). This low figure for Bombay is.* 
however, due to the inclusion of colleges in Native States, where fees yield only 
11*7 per cent, of the total expenditure : whereas in the single Unaided college 
proper of Bombay no other source of income is returned except fees. The rate of 
increase has been greatest in the North-West and the Punjab ; Madras a"ain 
shows a notable decrease in the later half of the period ; while Bengal, ns usual, js 
characterised by uniformity. 

The significance of the figures given aliovc for Madras has not escaped the 
notice of the Director, who thus comments upon them : 

“The increase m the fee receipts of Government colleges is owing to the increase*! 
scale of fees prescribed in the notifications of December 1891 and December 1894, which 
also prescribed standard rates of fees for the whole Presidency, the act ail rate of fee to 
be levied being left under the latter notification to the discretion of managers The 
facts that have been recorded aboTe point to tbe conclusion that some Aided coliegei 
have not taken advantage of the higher rate of fee prescribed under tbe notification for 
the purpose of meeting a larger proportion of their expenditure, but tliat they have, on 
the contrary, deliberately lowered their rates inview apparently of attracting students. 
From the financial returns for 189G-97 received from six of the first-grade Aided colleges, 
it would seem that a sum of Its. 16,714 was in this way sacrificed dunug the year, while 
at the same tune they were in receipt of a sum of Rs. 35,173 as grants from Government. 
It is thus evident that the Government grant must, to some extent, l>e considered in the 
light of a virtual subsidy to the managers of these institutions, helping them to recoup 
a loss of fee income deliberately incurred : and it is certainly open to question if, in 
view of the pressing claims on its resources, Government is justified in helping those 
who refnse to help themselves ” 

With regard to Bombay, the Director explains that tbe decretive in the rate of 
• fees is due to the falling off in attendance at the do*e of the year on at count of 
the plague. He adds that that, though the rate of fees i- nearly one half higher 
in Government than in Aided colleges, fees in the former care contribute a smaller 
proportion of the total expenditure, because the total cot of educating inch 
student is nearly thrice as heavy. 

The same reasoning applies to Bengal, where the average fee is as high ns 
Rs. 142 in the Presidency College, and as low as Rs. 25 in the Calcutta Mndm-n. 
.No fees at all are charged in the Maharaja’s College at Burdwnn. The low rntc iri 
Unaided colleges is explained by incompleteness in the returns. 

In tbe North -We*t Province* and Oudh, the question ol fees lus given ri«e 
to much discussion. Since the opening' of the Allalialod IniiCNly in IHHT, and 
the great stimulus thereby given to collegiate education, it has been the jwliey of 
the Department to raise the rate of fees gradually but steadily in lioth Government 
ai«l Aided colleges. During tbe past five years the total increase from fivs in 
all colleges together has been no lees than 58 per cent. One result of this has 
undoubtedly been to divert students to Unaided college-, win re the levying of 
fees is at the discretion of the managers. While the total nninUr of Native 
students has increased during the five years by 97, nil but 10 of these arc to lx* 
found in Unaided colleges. The Muir Central College at AlLihalnd, the chief 
Government institution m the Province, has specially suffered through the opening 
of the Kayasth Puthsala in the same city as an Unaided second-grade college, 
with a very low rate of fees. In 189G-97, the latter institution drew off one- 
half of the first -year students, who arc reading for the Preliminary examination 
It is at pre«cnt impossible to -ay whether thi« cliange will l>e ]»ormnncnt. The 
Principals of the larger colleges incline to the belief that their enrolment will 
a<min rise, as soon as it becomes evident that Government is resolved not to relax 
the rules. Excluding two European institutions, the average rate of fee for 
Natives works out at Rs, 6G in Government college-, Us. 17 m Aided, and Rs. 29 
in Unaided. And the Director remarks that “The highest of the-c can scarcely 
be considered an exorbitant amount to pay for a University education which oo*t» 
five times as much to provide, and which even as an investment is almost sure b* 
yield several bundred-fold to any cajwhle and industrious student.'’ 

In the Punjab, the Director leave* the increase in fees t*> speak for it-elf. 
The fee income in all colleges together increased during the last live jrnra hv no 
less than 137 jier cent., and now provide* 18 per cent, of the total expenditure, j 
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I* nod*. Excludin'; Coorg, which dcvuu- practically the whole of its s-eholandrip 
expenditure to maintain rtudent* in Art-* ntnl Profe-ional collets outside tlie 
Province, the proj>orti«m vane- from 12 per cent, in denial to 13 in the Cent ml 
Province- 

The amount cuutnbuted by Provincial Revenue* lu* increased by Iis. 3,080. 
or 3 percent It form* ju-t tm>-third* of tl»c total Burma, Assam, and Ilerar 
d« rive nothing from any other source. The- amount contributed by Local and 
Munieijnl PiunU i* comparatively insignificant, and in both m-c* belongs almost 
entirely to the l’unjih. The amount derived from “other sources ” has increased 
hy IJ-.’ 13,172, or 21 percent. It includes ft*. 1,C03 in Hominy and Rs. 973 in 
the Jvorth-\\\-t credited to fees; and no doubt some jmrtion of the remainder in 
Itunluy npre-ent* grant* l>y Native .States. 

In Mailrw, the Grant-in-aid Code jmn ides for the payment from Provincial 
U« venues of scholar-hip grants not exceeding Its. 1 1 a term in tiic F.A. and 
1!«. 20 a term in the 11. A. cla»»e*, subject to certain restrictions ns to age and the 
immlicr of students in each college. lint the total amount of these scholarship 
grants in 1890-97 was only It*. 3,212. In that year tiic Department al-o offered 
*/\ of II*. 20, ten of If*. 10, ami thirty of Hu. 7, to H—i-t deservin'’’ 

student* studying for the M.A., ll.A., and F.A., awarded on the results of the 
preceding University’ examinations. Of the six M.A. scholarships, five are held 
by phyMcal science students nnd one hv a natural science student. Of the eight 
ll.A. schoinr-hins, one was awarded to a Native Christian female student, two to 
I’riyu*, two to Muhammadans, and two to member* of lwckward cla— c*. Of the 
thirty F.A. scholarship*, seven were awnrded to female students (five Europeans 
and two Native Chri-ti tn-), nine to Muhammadans, one to an U riyu, and three to 
mend* rs of Iwrkwnrd ela** es. 

In Bengal. 30 xmior and 132 junior stholar*lups are given liy Government on 
the results of the I’.A. nnd Entrance exam mat inn-. They are oj>cn to pupils of 
all institutions and arc tenable at any college in tiic Province or in the United 
Kingdom • hut they arc generally awarded on the principle of territorial restriction 
or local con-hlonithm. each District or Division having its assigned number. Thi- 
principlc lias been adopted in order to prevent a disproportionate number of 
Kcbolar-hijw falling to mctrojMilitan in-titution*. In addition to tlie-c, there arc 
- 1(1 hdiolarsliips for Muhammailan*, live for females, and two for pupils of 
idoriginal dr-w-ut. There are nl-o many M-hoLar<hips founded by private liliemlity 
in connection with particular college* or on liehalf of -pedal communities. The 
mimlier of grailu »te or j">i-t-gnuhi ite -thol.ir-hips, to encourage study for the M.A., 
i- /‘till small, them I icing nineteen altogether, nj] attached to Government colleges, 
lliglit of tho-ss are the remnants of old foundation* ; the others repre-ent recent 
< ndowments. 

In tlie Punjab, tlie total numlicr of »cbolar-hip- lias risen from 116 to 150 
(of which four arc held by students ut the Aligarh College in the North-IVe-t), 
l«cin" a little less than one scholarship for every seven students, compared with one 
for every four students five years ago. The total cxjiendittm- on -cbolar-hips 
(acconling to the Director) has increased from Ks. 15,17*1 to Its. 20,(158, or by 
38 per cent., though the amount contributed by Provincial Revenue- his actually 
-decreased. The increa-c is due ntvinly to the found ition of twelve Albert- Victor 
Patiala scholarship-, and the restoration to their original number of the University 
scholarship*, which had lieen reduced in 188S for financial reasons. Several 
-do-c scholarships have also been established by District Hoards and by private 
liberality. The above figures apparently do not include the Oriental College 
at Lahore, where 55 student* out of 70 arc in receipt of cither stipend- or 
scholarship*. 

In Assam, 36 junior and 30 senior scholarships arc awarded on the result* of 
the Entrance and F.A. examination*, tenable either in the one Assam college or. 
in the colleges of Bengal. In 1897, 16 additional junior scholarships were {riven, 

In recognition of the Jubilee. 

In Coorg, there arc 2-1 scholarships, mostly of Es. 10, tenable at colleges 
in Madras nnd Mysore, of which 1 5 are provided from Provincial Revenues, and 
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t'ulcuttn I'nivei-dtr. It lias been decided that all the Government Arts 
ixiltegea (with the exception t>t three) shall henceforth be manned, as far as 
jKfsiblc. b\ ufliem til tlie Pmvtmi.tl Service 

The llomluy Report gives the result til the first competitive examination (or 
the Pnmitriil Civil Service, held in 1837. The examination was in two parts: — 
(I) obligator} . eo»*i«ting of English literature and composition, history and 
geography, anti elementary mathem itie*. in which candidates were required to 
obtain one-thinl of the total marks in each subject ; and (2) optional, consisting 
of Sanskrit, Persian, higher mathematics, and mental and moral philosophy, ot 
which onlv three could 1* taken up. All of the candidates, except one European, 
were U.A.V : hut it seems noteworthythat none came from the Elpliinstonc College. 
Only three the obligatory p.irt : nnd the two vwcivnt appointments weie 

ultimately awarded to t no fcllonv of t lie fVil«on and Fergusson Colieges, the 
former living al-o the only first-i I.i«s man of Ins year. The result, therefore, 
showed that, notwithstanding the difference of standard, the test of xelative merit 
agreed with that of the University. The Director remarks that native Professors 
are largely employed in both the Elphtnstone and Deccan Colleges, wluJe the two 
Aided colleges at Poona have a purely native staff; and that the recent 
reorgan i-ation of the Education Service Ins bid down the irreducible minimum of 
European Professors, or at least of nomimes of the Secretaiy of State specially 
elected in Knropp. 


74. — Oriental Colleges and Schools. 

It will be Convenient in this place to male mention not only of Oriental 
colleges prol'Cv, but also of other institutions for Oriental learning and the 
exaniimitions connected with them. 

According to General Table III., tbe numlier of Oriental colleges in India 
increased from three in 1888-87 to four in 1891-92, and five iti 1898-97, while 
tbe total number of students attending them decreased from 701 to 561, and thin 
to 487. These figures arc sufficient to show that not one of tlie Oriental colleges 
in India has any real life. The statistic*, such as they arc, appear in the following 

tilde (LIX.) 

Tn/i/f LI.Y. — General Statist H* uj Oi lental C»Urff(3, 189G-97 


Front., o 

Under Public 

Management. 

| ' | 

S ' 

Expenditure 

i | | 

o j 

Provincial 

Revenue* 

1 

| Total. 

tf.AV.P. and Oudli 

Punjab... •• • 

Total 

Total For 1892-92 

1 1 

376 

2 i 41 

1 1 70 

I Rs. 

15,396 

11,717 

Rs. 

[ 17,547 

20,826 

2 

376 

3 111 

27,113 

38,373 

2 

481 

1 2 1 240 

28,045 

42,243 


In Madra* there are no recognised Oiicutnl colleges, though grants to the 
total amount of Rs. 784 are made to seven Swwkrst schools ; nor are any Oriental 
examination' conducted by the Department. On tins subject the Director writes 


«A few Sanskrit /xtlhsalas, notably the Tintvvadi Sanskrit School, impart 
instruction up to a high standard in the Sanskrit language and literature, and in 
philosophy, rhetoric, and other subjects ; but as the curriculum does not feat) up to any 
University examination, such institutions aie treated as high-class Indigenous schools 
in the Departmental returns. Quite recently, the Department had under contemplation 
the institution of special examinations for diplomas and certificates in the chief il arnica! 
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and vernacular UriRtup « of thw Pre-Mmcy, jwrtl> l»* vW« t« »ayjd>lnft colte«c* and 
wjhoolt with nu ilUlod teacher- of Oriental lanstui,-**, and partly In view to •tlmobtinj' 
the cultivation ami arltntlfic atnJj «>f lh«-«* hmrtn*ire« ; 1«nl, at tlx* pinw-tioti of certain 
Kcnth mi'll, the matter was rt-fewsl to the t'nlvcrrity. Tnwanl* th<* cb-*** of March l«*t 
[1897], the Srn.itc appointed n n prvtx’nlAtlrr committee l» t-»n*iih-r the oiic-flon In It- 
\-aric»>iH tearing*, and to luml-li n x port. 8bnuM th- Senate finally deride •<» 
MtaWfohlnK m Oriental aide t«> tin* I'nltemllj-. » few Oriental c<iII<-Et*< will, In #1/ 
probability, c««n« into rti-0-nec." 

Ill Ilengul nl«o then* an* iu> Orietitid colleges pn'js-r. The S.m»lrit Collegi* ut 
Calcutta nnil the Cahuttn Mwlm-a l»dh rank n» KtijgliOi Art- mile •j'i*», 1 »tj»um* 
they prv|wrv nuidiilntc* fur tin* ordinary I\A. rviunitwtiori of the trnim>ity. 
With the exception of the M.A. degree itt Oriental » l.i*«ii*«, the Calcutta ITiivtrsity 
iluctt not confer any nouleiiiie ili-tinctiou for proficiency in Oriental Iruming, and 
even in thi** u high proficipnry in Wi-tcm learning is pre*Mtpj»i*isl, n« the 
candidate must previously have jh-miI the H.A. Hut l*>th the Saielrit Cnlb-gi- 
nml the Muilnt*&s at Calcutta mnl cl *< ’where liavr Oriental dcjcirtmonts (iijurt from 
the Art(* rl o'-ei), in which Oriental education *»r n viry high standard is iininrtid. 
The Sanskrit College (with the atlaelie<l eolWiatc school) i* e»»« ntidlr a 
Ilnihmatiic institution ; -js-ciat advantag* * in tlx* Mia;** of reduced f*vs an* grunted 
to 200 pupils nlm an* ronsol /Ktwdifc or of |««or lwt n*«jKftahle Hindu |«ntil-. 
half the cost of this remission la ing d» fravi-l out of c udmv mints and siiWription*. 
The total munlicr of students in tin* Oriental dcjurtinent or the 8an»krit («*ucge in 
1806-97 was 70, coiujKired vvitli .*>0 live year* Ufore. Of these. four wen.* in the 
M.A. class, 10 in the 11. A. rl.i*», muling other -iihjetfca than .Sanskrit in the 
Presidency Colley ; and SO in the Title and Yedio e!as*e*. There Title and 
Vedic cla--cs wen* fuiinthd hy the late Moluint (*’ Ahlsit") of Tnmke**vnr, and an* 
entirely wupj»>rtvd l«y endowments. Two stipends of U*. g * month wen* awarded 
in 1890-97, on the result of an vxiunination, which is sa'nl to Imve more than 
douhlcil the htrcnjfth of the cla-s. The Calcutta Mnilm-n, «m the other Iiatid i» 
e— entially a Muhammadan in-titution. The total strength of its ()riiMt.i! 
defsirtmcnt in 189G-97 wa- ISO Minli-nt-, eotnuin-l with 123. Turther detaiN 
will he found in the clmptcr on Mnknimivdan IMucntion. 


Hie deputation in ISO l <>r MiduuuhofKuUiyay Mahvs HiawdrA Xvwvunmu 
to rejsirt ujsiM tlie Sanskrit t„U in IW-npd was noticed in Mr. 'Xn*hV 
IScvievv (|»am. 231). In 1803, the Mnh.imdutjxidltvay was dcpim-l to in-isi't the 
t<>l* of Ori'si, where his visit romssj mueli enthiiM.xni. An a-oclttioii for the 
pnimotion of Sanskrit Icaniin<r vvus fonn.sl in rach of the three Di-tricts of Qri—n. 
and the Trilmtvry Cliicfs came forwanl witli libend offer* or nupjiort. In aivord- 
ance vvitli the recommcndatioiH of the Ma!umaho|ndhyay, the Oovcrnuunt h»- 
adopteil a scheme by which Jar*re stijs*mls (fn.m Ha. Sd'to 10. 100 u month) 
sire ftranttsl to five f-clccted taichcrs of /,»/#, and -null rcxvnnls are 'riven to both 
teachers anil pupils on the results of ox.uniiMtiotiH omductciL bv the I'rinriisil of 
the Sanskrit College. The standards are si pn«cnlied as to ]«d up t„ that for 
the Sanskrit Title. Tlic^e examinations w-on* fir-t held in 1802-03 when 
2C8 omdidates pcisstil by the lower ami 1 13 hy the higher standard. The tminlier 
steadily increased durinp the thns- following vein* but ilnipjieil slightly in 180C-07 
when -111 jnssed by the lower niul 187 bv the higher -tamlanl? This fall niuv* 
possibly be connected with a ritnilir demwx* in the total number of pupil, fi, t j,'. 
Sanskrit tolt, which again is attributes! l.v one Assistant Iiisjieetor to the fainim* 
tlie very essence of the constitution of M* l*ing that the pupils must U> f w | m 
Unlged by their teucliers The total ntiioiuit jmiil in I89C-07 to to! teachers mid 
their pupitu under this whenvc «» Its. IK.37R. Uwnnla are al-o oiven l*v 
Government on the results of the Sanskrit Title examination, which ,l7tc » *1 
to 1878. In 1806—97, there were 1(IS ixindulates, of whom tfl pi,.cd 


In 1806-97, there i 

considerably more than in any of the previous five year*. The title of Urthn 
awartlcd to 42 in literature, -even in ^rsinmur. one in the •I’uninas. fix in SmritT 
. v a .1 ■“‘“"'I'.'' 1 a the Yrdas. 


one in Nynyn. two in Yeiluita, one in Sankhya, and one ii 


Pnvate liberality has not been kicking for the ciicouni'n.'mcnt of K..i.,krir 
learning. The Maliaraj i of Darbhanga grant- Its. 18,700 a rear fnr tl,., ! „ nl 
The Mulajor tol in the Presidency Division vs maintained out of the i uteres W jF* * 
?"*« Tagore, aiul the Victoria 

•labilee tot by Snmati Arnftkali Uevi at an annual tost u f J> a 3 qoO ,,„,v 
ment of Rs. 1,60,000, yielding an income of Re. 8.000. was founded by the late 
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Babu Bhudeb Mukliciji, **who. after a distinguished career in the Benmit 
Educational Service, continued, until hi- death in May 1804, to occupy* a 
conspicuous and honoured position in native society by virtue of his profound 
erudition and genuine philanthropy.” Here also may be mentioned the fellowship 
of Rs. 400 ft month, founded in connexion with the University of Calcutta by 
Babti Srigopal llasu Malhc, for the study of the Vedanta system of phitosophv. 
District and Municipal Hoards are permitted to make grants to Sanskrit tots 
provided that this does not interfere with the adequate support of the Primary 
and other schools which are their first charge The total amount of such grants 
ill 1890—37 was Rs 3,865. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh return four of the hve Oriental colleges 
in all India ; hut the Report of the Director mentions only the two maintained by 
Government at Benares and Lucknow. The two Aided ones (with 41 students 
between them) arc probably the Church Mission School at Lucknow and Jay 
Naravan’s College at Benares, whose claim to the rank is derived from the fact 
that they both «end up candidates to the Oriental examinations of the Punjab 
University. 

The Sanskrit College at Benares fails to satisfy the formal definition of an 
Oriental college, in as much as it is not connected with any University, Imt conduct* 
its own examinations, to which students of other institutions are admitted. It also 
possesses an Anglo-San-krit department or modern side, which prepares pupil- 
(not very successfully) for some of the lower English examinations. In 1896-97 
it had 370 students, compared with 414 in 1891-1)2. Thi- decrease, which has 
licen continuous, is not altogether to be regretted, if it enables the Professor- to 
concentrate their attention on a smaller number of advanced students. The total 
expeudituie was Rs. 14,631, mid entirely from Provincial Revenue*, for no fees 
are charged, m accordance with Hindu sentiment. This, however, doe- not include 
the expenditure on 8f> scholarships, which amount- to oyer Rs. 2,000. also paid 
from Provincial Revenues. The results of the examinations in 1896-07 were a- 
follows: — Fia/hama (or proficiency), 130 candidates, of whom 69 passed; 
madhi/ama (or high proficiency), 190 candidate-, of whom 131 passed ; arharya 
(or honours), 87 candidates, of whom >70 passed. A- compared with live jears 
previously, the chief feature is the increase nmong candidates from other institu- 
tions, both in actual number and relative success. The Benares College is not 
only a teaching and examining Ixxly ; it devotes much attention to its library, and 
is famous for its activity in literary production. The librarian has compiled a 
catalogue of 338 Sanskrit MSS. examined by him, in my of which arc unmentioned 
in Aufrecht’s great “ Catalogus Catalogoruni." The professorial staff have con- 
tinued to edit texts in the Pandtl journil and in the A uiauagram Sanskrit Scries. 
Among the latter were editions of the Nyaya-utra* ami Nyayabhashya, with 
extracts from later commentaries ; ami of two hitherto unpublished works, the 
Rhashya of Prasaslapada with Sridhar’s Commentary (991 a.d.) on the Vai*eshiba 
philosophy aud the Nyayainanjari of Jayanta Illiatta (u’mi 9U9 A.D.). It i* 
hoped that these editions, which have already attracted the attention of scholar*, 
may revive the study of the older forms of the Nynya Vai-i-duka system* of 
philosophy, after a neglect of centuries. 

The Oriental department of the Ginning Gil lege at Lucknow was described 
by the Director, in 18S7-88, as a *• moribund” institution It then had JOu 
students, who had dropped to 68 in 1891—92. The total niunlier for LS9G-97 i* 
not <rivcn ; but we are told tb.it ‘‘stub pupils ns each tint her has arc gathered 
to ,r ether by his own personal influence — one had 1 I. another 12. and the thiol 11." 
The total exjicnditnre was lia. 1,916 for salaries (mainly derived from “otlu r 
-ourccs "), and Ils. 237 for .-ehohirdiip-. The tuimlier «>r cainlhLitc* ntii un for 
public examinations was eight (com jiarcd with 21 five tear# lieforo). of « bom three 
were for the Punjab University. 

The Director makes the following remark* ulmut the teaching of Oriental 
I mguages generally : — 

“ Notwithstanding the natural sentiment in favour «f *t»’ 'Uni;- i>f Kin«Lnt annmur 
Hindiis, It is one of the least popular subjects in alt rnlxer-iij iiaminitmiu; an<l tis 
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. . . . .l.iTicnlty in comparison with alU-nutive subject*, more |«r- 

cause h tol>o_(otmdmiU ycnlty o( 't; ln , Vrit u p Uced under a duad vantage J>X 
ticuhrly Persian. In "Jdmon, t , list j iencc the study r>f Persian h praetiealljr 

the fact that the cmrt who * Wl t0 enter the legal prof.-^um nr the 

much more important, espcmuy _ . In order t«> make the subject 

ciecutlve or judicial servi -. a{ Be nans, arrangement i have l«*.n made to entrust 
inoro attractive to college « , of the NLA. class. 1 am of opinion Hut if he and 

Prato*- V.nis -.ill. itoSJteSot .1,. S!l„MV„tr,l Mbn ">111,1 

train gra-toto for “ n * k ™ ^ ||nJ „ ien .,ti c nor fnim the l. g, lining, "> that n 

th. lancit.gr ^ Hgll . nn i i I.. 1,5,1 .ml ^todriiL. might ho incllneil to hr, ji up this ftmly 
hotter fonndstion ’KOTW ho h .ant | T than thr. ilo ,1 present. Hut Mich a stop wont, 1 
after joining Sc mira hishtj i».,l. . . . 

involve provo, on forN o hm t <*- J , hlll lh „ P-n-hr,, ; anj it mljlit. 

1 . . 'ho eonraclst imong inMorg rail,,. 1,1 by tl.e a.Ioption of -lun ar memoir, 0 . Th- 

pcrliaps, lot mconracen a fe lairanaoe Bnllicienlty ; but -ehimlhoj- an- -inlet: at 

rCu eoTtii" ,& hn«^' oc hnowW nn.l tolnUlnlnn 0«, pi, no, and they 
M tot Se« »hiecM stand on a d.dem.t footing ,0 the re., of the enmculnm, 

A Malta csaminatinn in Arabic is liehl nnmully at the Muir Central Colli gc, 
Allahabad- In 1830, -07, the number of ranilutato rms six, of 1 , 1, on. four pis-c.1. 

In the Punt tit, ns ultra, ly .latch tl,e Uimcraitv not only tvwluets cxnminn. 
tions in Oriental language,. lint nl-o it-olt manage. the Onei.Ul College n Lahore. 
The Oriental College is .fix hh,l into a collegtate and a school department. n Inch nciy 
bcconveniently trrated togetltcr. In 1S9C-9., the total nmntorm loti, ileum- 
luents was 122, compam.1 will. 128 hve wears More. The college prorer 1», 
70 students, of whom 20 were, reading for a . dime and .10 for an Oriental 
ritle Ko less than 55 are in receipt of a scholarship or .tipend of some kind. 
The Professors of the Oriental College »l-« rije instruction 111 Oncuta languages 
to 157 students at the C.ovcrnment College. Of the 52 pupils in the tchool dc]<irt- 
ment 13 were nremring for Matriculation and 39 tor the lower Oriental exami- 
nation. Of these, again. 23 had scholarships or stipends. The total expenditure 
on botlt departments w-»- Its. 32.177, towards which ties contnbntcd only 1 Is. SI I, 
the avera-e cost of a student in the college being l!s.3,C, and in the school nlsiut 
•n, U«j °The results of tlie examinations sire satisfactory, showing 87 j>or cent, of 
msscs, ns compared with 77 per cent, five years Wfore. The examinations are «f 
Lo lands both conducted hy the University, and open to cMm-pmvinci.d cainli- 
,bte« Fir^t, for tlie decrees of Master and Ihichclor of Oriental Learning, 
corresponding to 31. A. and B.A., and aLo Tor the Intermediate and Matriculation 
on the Oriental side. Second, for the Oriental title-, (eorre^sindimr to honours 
hitch proficiency, and preficicncy) in Sati*knt. Arabic. lWin, (ninnukhi, an, 
Urdu Suctions of tlie Director, with a Meiv to tlie introduction of reform and 
economy indie degree side of the college, were not accepted hy the Senate, wh« h 
decided" tliat the institution should lw earned on for a further ^riod on the old 
line^ But an effort i* to Ik- made by the University, independently of the college, 
to produce books in history, philosophy, and science in the vcniicular, s« as to 
mike the study of those subject* m the Oriental College of more educational \alue 
than lia* hitherto been the c-.i-e. 


Pali, the cl.L-,«ical languagi- of Buddhism, i-* widely taught throughout Burma, 
eien in Prim.iry school*, where the masters are usually numbs In 189G— 97, a 
series or examinations in Pali, called j>alatmf»tyun, were rc^ i\ ed hy the Department, 
and proved most popular. Both the monks and the h\ community ufionletl the 
measure every encouragement. Altogether, 104 monks and laymen prcsenUfl 
themselves for the two grades of the examination, of whom 34 pa-sed. Arrange- 
ments have lK*en nude to prejure good edition* of the text -book* nxpured for tln-se 
examinations. 


The two following tables, compiled from General Table N I., give : first (LX.), 
the statistics of Oriental examinations, according to college*, in the two quinquen- 
nial year* 1891-92 and 1S9G-97 ; and secondly (IAI.), the successful candidates 
at Oriental examinations in 1896-97. The only Oriental examination* included are 
those of the Pnnjib University, tlie Sanskrit College at Benare*, and the Mull* 
Bxnmination of the Muir Central College at Allahabad. Consequently, the only 
Provinces represented are the Xorth-We*t ami the Punjab. 
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Table LA’ — Statistics of m Onenlat E rami nations, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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Table LXI. — Successful Candidates at Oriental Era nuna hints, 1896-97. 
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75— Law Colleges and Schools. 

The followin'! table (LXII.) gives the statistics of l-a« college* ami ethools, 
according to Trounce*, for each of the three .juiufjuennial team, IMSC N7. 
ISO 1-9 2, ami 189(5-97. The distinction between » college and o a-bool is an 
arbitrary one. Trobably tbe college at Madra- i* the only one that dc«cr\es the 
name ; rount of the others are really law departments of Arts colleges, except in 
Assam, where they are departments of High *c!tooK 
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It would *eem tlwt the total numlier or iiwtitini<»w r.. , 

...rl.er l«ri«l, and tl,cn remained almn-t .tatinnart . "T" 11 .' j" tin- 

]Mi]uU incrra^I nniclt more nmi.llv in tin- |.,t,. r Wrill! ! v 1 of 

variation. in the teicral Trotinccs tfnnv that svnJm" „Ll, 'll . c 
-Ma.lra.; tttth it. one stmt," central in.titutioi,, l,J« the I iS in I " ''n.'"''' 

rate of incrca.e. Ikimlmv .!».»» a .1 po|., fnlhnvod 1., .. cm rile T '"V, 
numhera dropiied hv one-bnll, ami then nee ninin'to 5?c ,*rin,l 
\..rth-\\ fit Provinces the full in the later ,« ri„l i. n ™! ,r™ r « . '‘l'" 1 ' *" U* 

in the earlier. In the runjah, the com cm! 'H" ri-. 
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During the five years, the total expenditure increased by Rb. 35,908, or at the 
rate of 3G per cent. But more than the whole of this was contributed by fee-, 
which increased at the rate of 43 per cent. In Bombay, the Department earns a 
profit of nearly Rs. 10,000 from law student*, and in Bengal a profit of Rs. 1,980 
(entirely credited to the Dacca College). In Madras, also, there was a profit <>t 
Rs. 1 3,033 (not shoxvlj in these returns) ; while m the Central Provinces and Assam 
the law clashes arc self-supjtorting. In Ihirina, on the other hand, there is a hea\\ 
charge of Rs. 3,000 on Provincial Revenues for the education of only 16 law 
students, l>cing at the rate of Rs. 188 a head. 

The three following table* give the results of the University examinations hi 
Uvv : fir-t (LXIV.), for each of the six year* 1891-92 to 1896-97, secondh 
(LXY.), according to Provinces for 1896-97; and thirdly (LXVT.), according 
to management of colleges for 1896-97. They are taken from Genera) 
Table VI.; but it has been found necessary to correct an error, by which all the 
candidates and passes for the Ll.B. at Boinlm in 1896-97 are placed under tin 
degree of M.L. in the General Table prewired by the Government of India. The 
examinations for Pleadeisliips, Ac., which arc conducted by the several High 
Court*, are not included. It should also 1« stated that these figures do not agree 
with those prev ioitsly given for the two quinquennium* in Table XLY. (anti . 
p. 72), widen are taken from a different source. 


Table LXIV.—Tif*nttx uf Vnivemty Jimniiivilmns in Line, 1891-92 to 1896-97. 
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Taking first the period of sis years, it mil be seen that the number of 
candidates for the Ll.B. has uniformly increased, but that the rise was most 
marked in 1892-03 and 1896—97. The former of these years is a No remarkable 
for the large proportion of candidates that passed. Candidates for the First 
Ll B. first became numerous in 1893-94, and made another great step in 1895-96. 
The proportion of passes was very high for some years, but fell deplorably in 
1896-97. No candidates have appeared for the examination for Ll D. ; but this 
degree was awarded m 1S94 by the University of Calcutta, on tiie combined 
evidence of an es«ay and approved practice. The degree of Master of Law is 
confined to Madras, where out of 28 candidates who presented themselves durum- 
the six years only four were successful. The examination for Honours in Law is 
similarly confined to Calcutta, where it would appear that out of eight candidates 
during the six years none was successful. The Director, however, states in the 
Report for Bengal that two students passed the Honours examination during the 
quinquennium— one in 1893 and the other in 1891. 

In the table for 189G-97, according to Provinces, the most notable feature is 
the large proportion of passes in the Punjab, where the ex imitutions generally 
seem to be easier than elsewhere. Bengal also comes out well, with a proportion 
of more than a Iialf. On the other hand, Madras (especially in the First Ll.B.) 
and the North-West make a \cry bail show. 

In the table according to management of colleges, Unaided colleges show the 
largest proportion of passes for the Ll.II , and Aided fur the First Ll.B. But it 
will be observed that no less than 1,172, or G7 percent, of the total number of 
candidates, come from institutions under public management. 

In Madras, the Government Law College is the only institution affording 
facilities for the study of Law, though students from the Trivandrum College in the 
Native State of Trarancore are admitted to the examination-, of the University* 
Since its reorganisation in 1891, the number of students lias doubled In 
1890-97, the total was 620, compared with 731 in the previous year, the decline 
being attributed to the disastrous results of the previous B.A. examination. The stuff . 
consists of a principal (Rs. 1,200 a month), two professors (Rs 350 a month 
each), and six assistant professors fils. 150 a month each). In 189G-97, the 
total receipts were Rs. 65,954, and the total expenditure IN. 42,321, showing a 
surplus ol Rs. 13,633 ; and during the whole period of five years the profit 
amounted to nearly a Ukli of rupees. The classes w ere held partly m the Senate 
House, and partly in the Presidency College. But the construction of a nqiamte 
building for the purposes of the college, at a cost of nlxmt four lakhs of ruj>ee<, 
was finished shortly after the close of the period under review. The measure of 
success obtained by the students at the Ll.I>. examination has not been satis- 
factory, the highest projxirtion of pisses having !>ccn 36'2 per cent, in 1892-93, 
and the lowest 23 8 per cent, in the following year. 

In Bombay, likewise, there is a central institution, called the Goicrnmcnt 
Law School, which all students must attend Itcforc they can obtain, the degree of 
I,l.B.; but there are also law- clashes attached to the Arts colleges at Poona, 
Ahincdabad, and Karachi, where the earlier put of the course can l>c taken. The 
total number of institutions for law is, therefore, four, with 434 student- in 
1896-97, though only two colleges with 106 pupils are returned m General 
Table VI. Here again the total numl>er of candidates for the Fir-t Li It. is 
swollen by the addition of students from the Name .■'kites of B.irodj and 
Bh.n ingar. The Bomlmy Law School, like every other institution in the «ity, 
suffered from the pligue. Lectures had to be suqionded Ix-fore the end of 
Jammy, and the total number of pupils dropped to 327, compircd w Itli 112 in the 
preceding year. Nc\ ertlieless, the nuinlicr of pe»-i - for the degree of Li B. 
was the large-t cn record. The receipt- from fee- amounted to IN. 18.U63, 
exceeding the total cxj>enditiire by B-. 3,190. The Poona law class has 78 student-, 
who pud IN. 3,500 in Ices. 

In Bengal, the system is entirely different There is no centra! institution, 
nor even a law- class in the Prc-vdency College. Legal instruction at Calcutta is 
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left entirely to the Unaided Art s colleges, though there are law classes in the 
Government Arts colleges in the chief provincial towns. The Director endorses 
the criticism of Mr. Xash, that there «eems to he very little real teaching in any 
“ of the law institutions : the students attend lecture* merely for the purpose of 
“ obtaining the certificate of attendance, without which they cannot gain admission 
“ to the examinations.” Compared with 1891-92, the number of law colleges (or 
rather of law classes) has increased from 12 to 16, by the addition of one Govern- 
ment college (Chittagong), one Municipal (Midnaporc), and two Unaided (at 
Calcutta and Bankipore). The Chittagong College, however, only prepares 
students for the l'leadership examinations. The number of students has 
apparently increased from 563 to 1,111 ; but this increase is almo-t entirely due 
to the inclusion of the Pleadership cla— e*». As a matter of fact, the Lull. classes 
fell from CoS in 1895-96 to 570 in the following year. The expenditure shows 
an increase from Ks. 24.847 to Ils. 35.404, though the returns from two Unaided 
college' are not included. The receipts from fee*, more than cover the total cost. 
In Government college®, the lecturers are paid from the fee', subject to a maximum 
limit of I»s. 2,400 a year. The Dacca College yield® a surplus of I{$. 1.980. The 
fees everyn here seem very low, ranging from Ks. 7 to K®. 3. The average cost 
of each student works out at II®. 59 in Government colleges, and Its. 33 in 
Unaided. The results of the la®t Ll.B. examination show 204 pa«®e®, out of 400 
candidate*, being a proportion of 51 per cent., as compared with only 40 j>er cent, 
in the previous year. Of the total number of passe®, no le*' tlian 163 are claimed 
by three Unaid«l colleges in Calcutta. 


In the North-West there are law cla'®es in eight Arts colleges, one having 
been recently opened at Meerut. The number of students has apparently fallen 
from 563 to 366. But this decline is nominal rather than real. A change in the 
Univcr®ity regulations and a general raising of fees have driven an av many who 
ne\cr intended to study for examination. As a matter of fact, the number of 
candidate® for the Lt.B.hns ri®en from 38 to 141, and the number of passes from 14 
to 41. The total expenditure ®bows a slight decrea®e, though fees have increased 
Consequently a smaller probation is now borne by Provincial Revenues Still it 
is not satisfactory that more than one-half of 'the salary of the Law professor 
at Benares should be paid by Government. At Aligarh 'and I.ucbnow a tod- 
sidcrable proportion of the total expenditure is deri\ cd from •* other sources ” Bv 
regulations that will not come into force until 1899, the Umversitv of AlishnWI 
will thenceforth require that candidates for the Ll.B. must already be graduate® 
as is the rule in other Indian Universities. J , * 


In the Pony*, there U only one tan tchool, mumamd »t Lahore W tie 
Uniters, ty. A. m other hranche. oi education in the 1‘unj ,b, ,t. proRre8s d ; lrin „ 
the past quinquennium has been remarkable, exhibiting what the u° 

“a rush to law." The number of students has risen W 85 t o 
amount of fees from Ks. 3,116 to Its. 9,784. The total expenditure is now a 
draj more than covered by fees, and consequently the Government grant has h^n 
withdrawn. As in some other ca®es the results of examinations given in 
Report du not agree with tho s e m General Table VI. I n 1891-0 ^}, e i . j 6 
examination was for the Licentiate, in three stages— preliminary first 
ivnil h«m®. In tbe-e, the total munUr o! ]»•«■« has increasri tram 2C tol4' 
lucre has now been added an examination lor the degree of Li_l’ i t 
— -Intermediate unci Ll.B. In 1896-7, the total number of mn'j;,!'. stages 
degree in l»th stages was 49, of whom 35 pa®sed 1 *1 

71 percent. 1 ’ l *'° s a Portion of 


Government Arts colkge at Jubbuliwre. the other to the Aided rollon , 

The former is affiliated to the Allalialfld, the latter to the Calcutta TTt^t- a •* a °E^ r ’ 
total mtinlicr of pupil® ha® dropped from 82 to 21, owing to the rai 5* r 
from K®. 3 to K®. 5. “ which & to the removal of the ^me! «f Suftei ” 6 nt 
the number of candidate® who pos*ed the I niver®ity examinations in law has rh*n 


r more than two- fold. 


>. 3,360, 
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In llurma. there i* a Law school attached to the Government Arts college at 
Rangoon. which hlnina ten i*x>r results. The attendance of students would seem 
to fluctuate with the presence or ah-enee on ieuxe of tlie regular law lecturer, 
Mr. Chan Toon. In 185)11-97. the numU'r was only 1 c»>mj»;xrc'<l with 29 five years 
earlier, when the institution had been jn»t founded. The total expenditure was 
IN. 4.297, of w-htch only IN 875 was dirixed from fees. 

Attain is content with lavw schools projier, which are nttaelied to High schools, 
and prepare *t mien t Min ly for tlic Ple.ider«!np evaiinn ltion. The-e institutions liave 
increased from two to three. an<l the ojxmitig of u fourth has since l»een sanctioned. 
The students luxe increased from 39 to 47. The exjx-nditurc is entirely inct 
from fees. 

76.— Medical Colleges and Schools. 

The following table (LXVII.) gixes the «titi'tics of Medical colleges and 
schools, according to Provinces, for each of the three quinquennial years, 1SSR-S7, 
1S91-92, ami 1896-97. In this case, the distinction between n college and a 
school is real : hut it is comenient to treat the two together. 


Tttlh LXVII.— NiH"Ue*»/ Unheal lint, tut, on\ 1SSG-87, 1801-92, and 180G-07. 
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4 
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19 
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4 
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21 
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The number of colleges has remained unch inged, but the attendance of students 
has steadily increased, more rapidly iu the later period. The number of schools 
has increased slightly, while the increase in pupils Ins been considerable 
and uniform. Turning to the I’roxinces, and dealing only with colleges, the 
Pnnj ib is conspicuous lor its rate of increase. J’engal also shows well, hut there 
was a decrease in Ibitnlmy during the earlier perimh and a large decrease in Madras 
during the later j>eriod. 

The tabic on the following page (LXVIII.) gives the expenditure on Medical 
collets and schools for the same three years, llut it should be premised that the 
total cost of the colleges is not uniformly charged in these returns. 

Tahin" the whole period of ten years, the total expenditure has apparently 
increased hyps. 1,92,872, or at the nite of 39 per cent. ; but a large portion of tbi9 
would seem to lie due to a change in the Madras system of accounts. The increase 
under fees of Rs. 51,692, or 75 per cent., is probably real. 

The tw F o following tildes gixe the results of the Uniiersity examinations 
ic medicine : first, (LXIX,), for each of the «ik years, 1891-92 to 1896-97 ; and 
secondly, (LXX.), for 1896-97 according to Prox’inces. They are taken from 
General Table VL ; but in order to make the totals for 1896-97 agree, it Im 
been necesssary to adapt the figures in the Provincial Tables to those in the Table 
of the Government of India. 
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Tails LXX. — Remits of Unu mi ty Examinations »n Medicine, according to 
Ptonnus , 1896-97. 
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Partly for the reason just mentioned, and partly because the systems of 
medical examination are both complicated and variable, it would be idle to subj'ect 
these figures to elaborate analysis. It is clear, however, that they show uo progress. 
During the whole six years, only four students have taken the degree of M.D., and 
35 the degree of M.B. For the First II. B. there is an actual decline, and for the 
L.M.S. but little advance. 

In Madras, the Medical College at Madras city is the only affiliated institution 
preparing candidates for University degrees m medicine. It is adjacent to the 
General Hospital, and fairly well accommodated, but is in urgent need of biological, 
bacteriological, and pathological laboratories, and also of a theatre for clinical 
lectures. The staff consists of a principal (who is also the senior medical officer 
of the General Hospital), nine professors (who have combined medical duties), a 
professor of dentistry (who is not borne on the establishment), and sev en assistants, 
besides two lecturers appointed annually. The employment of at least one 
additional professor is considered necessary, if the college is to be adequately 
equipped to meet the requirements of the revised University curriculum. The 
total number of students has fallen from 157 to 82, but this decrease is entirely 
under the L.M.S. section, the M.B. and C B. section having more than doubled. 
In 1893, the standard of admission to the L.M.S. examination was raised from the 
Entrance to the F.A. It is, howev er, anticipated that the recent rev i*ion of the 
regulations for medical degrees, by making the M.B. course more difficult, will 
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restore tbe popularity of the L.M.S. Two of the student^ are women ; and five 
women have qualified for the L.M.S. degree during the quinquennium. A fairly 
Large number of former students have secured British diplomas, and a few have 
obtained commissions in the Indian Medical Service, Taking an aierage of the 
last five years, the annual receipts have been Us, 9,74’.). and the annual charges 
Rs. 71,07(1 • but the charges include the full salaries of the principal and profes-ors, 
a portion of whose time is given to the Medical Department. The number of 
candidates for the tJnuersity examinations decreased in each successive jear, from 
125 to 65 ; while the number of passes showed a much smaller decline, from 
64 to 42, Of the total number of successful candidates during the period, 82 were 
Europeans or Eurasians. 30 Nathe Cliristiaits, 5 Muhammadans, 39 Brahmans, 
63 non Brahman Hindus, and 4 11 others,” 


The system of Medical schools in Madras is undergoing revision, though no 
final orders had been issued within the period under review. The number of 
Bchools remains the Kune (three), but the number of pupils has increased from 
347 to 423. No fewer than 3S3 are in the school department of the Medical 
College, where the increase of strength i« due chiefly to the admission of pupils 
engaged for service in Burma. Candidates are hero prepared for the examinations 
for the Apothecary, Hospital Assistant, and Chemists and Druggists certificates. 
The standard of admission is the Entrance examination, but relaxations may be 
sanctioned in special cases. The Prince of 1 Vales’s Medical School at Taiijore 
prepares pupils for tbe Hospital Assistant examination. It enjoys an endowment 
of one lakh of rupees, raised to commemorate the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
the town ; and its pupils increased from 27 to 35. Tbe remaining school at 
Nellore, which is under the District Board, has onlv five pupils in their final 
course of study, admission having been suspended in View of a proposed 
re-organisation. The total expenditure on Medical schools during the five years 
averaged R *.92,3(18, of which Rs.49,325 was defrayed by Provincial Revenues 
Ils.19.G54 by Local Funds, and lls.l 6,504 by Municipal Funds. 


In Bombay, tlic number of students in the Grant College has apparently- 
increased from 216 to 279, but the actual increase is yet larger. In tbe first place 
the number in 1896-97 wns exceptionally reduced" by the plague; and, in tbe 
second place, if we were to compare the University classes only in 1892-93 and in 
1895-96, we should find an increase from 179 to*2CiJ. Nevertheless, the Director 
states that “medical instruction maybe said to be. much where it was five years 
ago, and there is apparently no increasing desire to study for the medical 
profession.” Returning to the total for 1896-97, it is made up of 228 men ami 17 
women in the University classes, three candidates in the Certificated Practitioners.’ 
class for women, and 31 military pupils. Classified according to religion there 
were 49 Christians, 125 Hindus, 60 Pars!*, 7 Muhammadans, amf 4 Jews 
The Principal reports highly of tbe courage shown by the students during the 
plague, in refusing to follow the general example and fly from Bombay. °Tlie 
staff was augmented by four additional tutors, all Natnes of India with the 
degree of L.M.S. The total expenditure of the college amounted to Rs. I 2 ^ 38g 
winch is borne entirely by the Medical Department, and therefore does not appear in 
the table given on p. 1 1 C. Against this lias to be set the receipt of Ils.27 546 from 
fees. During the five years, neither of the degrees of M.D. or M.B. was conferred • 
80 students obtained the degree of L.M.S.. of whom four were women. ’ 


In Bengal, the Calcutta Medical College is the only institution affiliated to the 
University in medicine. There are four Medical schools maintained by Govern 
ment for the training of Ilo-pittt A^i-tant* through the medium of a vermicular 
language In all of tlie-c Institutions, there is provision Tor women • while ujilitarv 
student- are admitted to the Medical College and tlie Temple Medical School *n 
l'utna. The Unaided Medical schools mimlier six (an increase of one) three 
being schools of hoimeupithy, one of clectrq-hoina-ointhy, and two of flUomthv 
There are, besides, two more medical institutions in Calcutta, not mpoti.mo/) ,1 
returns ~aJ.oma-op.thic school nn.l the Colley of Physicians and W^ou 8 of 


Bengal. The rule tluit every candidate for admission to a iJmpmrapnf' u^i' i 
school mu-t have some knowledge of English has had the effect of calling 
existence, during-lhc last quinquennium, two Unaided school* of allomthv 
strengthening the one which already existed, llut though the Unaided school* 
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have gained by the raising of the qualifications for entrance into Government 
institutions, the latter a« a class have improved their attendance from 850 to 
1,110, the Medical College alone having gained 213 students As at Bombay, it 
would seem that the true increase m the Medical College i- yet larger ; for the 
number of matriculated students reading for a degree has increased from 156 to 
440 (including four women), while the military class has decreased from 82 to 18 
and the women m the Female Certificate class from 17 to 10. Tins increase is the 
more notable, as dia-tic regulations have been introduced with the object of 
weeding out by te-t examinations that large proportion of students w ho had no 
aptitude or industry for medical studies. Scholarships and free tuition are also 
given on the result of these test examinations. The ordinary tuition fee is 
lls.70 a year, hut in the case of Muhammadans one half of the fee is paid out of 
the Molisin fund. Female students get special scholarships of Rs 20 a month, 
tenable for fi\e years, provided that they land themselves to sene the Government 
afterwards, if called upon. The total co-t of the Medical College has fillen from 
Rs.2,05,2(JG to Rs.1,90 195; while, owing to the increase of fees, the proportion 
paid out of Provincial Revenues lias fallen still more, from Rs.l.93,u66 to 
Its. 1,58,678. The whole of the salaries of the medical officers who serve as 
professors is charged asrainst the Education Department. Numerous changes have 
been introduced in the Univ ersity regulations for medical degrees, among which 
the most important is the establishment of additional preliminary examinations. 
In 1894, the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom recognised the 
medical licences and degrees of the Calcutta University ns registrable in the 
Colonial List. During the past five years, the records ot the University show 
one M.D., 16 M.B.’s. and 88 Licentiates in Medicine and Surgery (L.M.S.). In 
1896-97 one woman passed the M.B., and one woman the L.M.S 

Important changes were introduced into the Government Medical schools in 
1895, by which the course of in -traction was made more practical and extended 
from three to four years. A special feature is the attention given to the separate 
tuition and boarding accommodation of female students Many District Boards 
and Municipalities have shown commendable liberality in creating scholarships for 
women, thougli it has not yet been found jiossible to attract any Bilian women to 
the school at Patna. The Bengal blanch of the Countess of Duftenn Fund 
manages the Hostel for frmale students at Sealdah,.i suburb of Calcutta, which was 
constructed in 189G at a co-t of more than a lakh of rupee-, the Haw ah Begum of 
Murshidabnd contributing Rs.25,000. During the ln*t five vears, 789 students 
passed the Final Diploma examination, of whom 35 were women.; and 362 the 
Compounders’ examination, of whom three were women. In 1896-97, the 
total expenditure was Rs.1,14,962, of which Rs 17,148 was derived from fees, and 
Rs.1,409 from “ other sources,” the average cost of each student to Public Funds 
being Rs.143. 

In the North -West Provinces there is no institution for higher medical 
education ; but the Government awards annually four scholarships and four free 
student-hips in the Medical College at Lahore, to enable students to go through 
the course of training qualifying them to become As-i-tant Surgeons. The total 
number of students from the b ortb-Wcst thus provided for at Lahore is 40. The 
Government also maintain- a Medical school at Agra, for the training of Hospital 
Assistants, vv ith a department for women. In 1S96-97, the number of students 
was 253, and the cost to Government Rs.23,080, being Rs 91 for each student. 

In the Punjab, the Gov eminent maintain- at Lahore a Medical college, with 
a Medical school attached. Tlie«e institutions have shared in the progress that 
marks every branch of education in the Provmce. The number of students in the 
college has risen from 144 to 238, and the number of pupils m the school from 
178 to 207, the increase being mainly in the private or non- stipendiary class A 
considerable proportion of the college students come from other Prov inces (ever 
from Bengal) and from Native State-. Attendance in the school is mainly 
dependent on the number of stipend* granted by Government to civil and nulitarv 
pupils, and accommodation is not available for more than a very limited number 
of private pupils. The Principal remarks upon the higher standard of general 
-education shown by the candidates for admis-ion to both dep irtments. He gives 
.a list of important additions made to the college buildings, but .complains of the 
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absence of a. properly rquipjKMl chemical laboratory, and of nnv mean* of imparting 
pmcticnl instruction in pin idohgv tun) Ixicleriology. He a!**» comment* uimn the 
’variation 1 * of standard in the University examination*, entt**'! l»v the frequent 
change of examiner*. The total ex]« mhinre on the college Ins increased from 
lN.fi0.353 toIN.8I,GS7; hut therlnrgeon Provincial I low mm* ha* incron««Ionly 
by 1N.1 3, 8 77, owing to the l irgcr proportion contributed hv fee*. The Rite of 
fee* ha* Iwn rai*ed from 1N.30 to 1N.50 a rear; and the a mount derived from 
this ponreo has increased from IN.2,5U 1 to !n. 8,S27. The cxjienditurc on the 
school has risen from 1N.13.T31 to lN.lfi.357, n!tno*t entirely l*>mo hy 
Provincial Kcvenues. In the chanter on IVijnle IMucation ptgc 310), 
some Recount is given of the Xortti Imli.t MeVmil Nlwol for Chri*ttan Women, 
which was founded at Ludhiana tn 1801. 

The Central Province* have no XUxliml college or scliool j laitj the 
Government provides annually two *ehol.ar*hips awarded on the result* of the 
F.A. examination and one on the results of the U.A., tenable in any Medical 
college; and nLo ten *eholar*hip* on the results of the Matriculation, to enable 
candidate* to study in the Medical school at 1‘atua. All the latter class of 
scholarship* were taken up in each year of the quinquennium ; and in tin* ia*t 
year of the period four student* from the Central l'rovuuvs wire btudving in the 
Grant College at IW»y and one in the Lahore College. In addition, four 
women were studying in the Female Xormnl echoo! nt .Iiibhnlpore, on special 
scholarship* to enable them to enter the Medical school at Agra. 

Burin k likewise lm no Medical college or s-cl»o*>l. During the live year* it 
has xcrit four student* (including two women) to the Medical College at Calcutta, 
to be trained a* Assistant Surgeon*; and 21 pupil* to the Medical school nt 
Madras, to be trained as Hospital Assistant*. In addition, 02 women wore trained 
in n course of midwifery, rick-nurdrig, mid \ and nation nt the Pufterin Maternity 
Hospital in Bangoon, of whom, however, onlv 12 were Burmese, a* inanv a* 30 
being Karcrit. 

There is no Medical school in Assam, hut the Chief Commissioner has. 
sanctioned the establishment of one at Pibrugarh. At present, A*sntn etudents 
who wish to qualify in medicine liave to go to Bengal. In 1N9G 37 there were 
four senior scholar* studying nt the Calcutta Medical College ; and four junior 
scholarships (of JN.12 to 1N.1J a month) are awarded annually, tenable at the 
Dacc.i Medical school. Those who complete the course and pa** the final 
examination arc appointed to the Assistant Hospital Service in A* s im. 

All other Professional college^, consisting of four for Engineerin'', two for 
Teaching, and one for Agriculture, will more convenient! v U> treated later on in 
Chapter VII., in connexion with the Special School* concerned with die same 
branches of education. 
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CHAPTER V. 


bLCONDARY EotJCALlON. 


77.— Scope of Chapter, and Meaning of Secondary Education. 

Following the precedent of Mr. Nash’s Review, the title given to this chapter 
is Secondary Education. But it is impossible to define Secondary education ; nor, 
if any adequate definition could be found, would it be co-cxteusive with the 
subject of this chanter. In the report of the Education Commission, Secondary 
education was described ns * l that which leads up from the Primary to the Collegiate 
course.” That description was unsatisfactory at the time, inasmuch as it implied 
that entrance to a college was the goal of all pupils in Secondary schools. It 
has now become still less appropriate, since the institution of more practical 
examinations alternative to the Matriculation in most Pro\inces. It might be 
better to describe Secondary education as that which is above the Primary course 
and below the Collegiate, excluding Technical or Special instruction. As a matter 
of fact, it is limited by the regulations of the Department in each Province, 
which prescribe what shall lie deemed a Primary and what a Secondary stage of 
general instruction. Any school cont lining one or more classes teaching a 
Secondary stage is recognised as a Secondary school, even though the great 
majority of the pupil* may lx; mil) m a Primary stage These regulations vary 
in the several Provinces, and may also vary irom time to time m the same 
Province. The present chnptor deals with all recognised Secondary schools while 
giving particular attention to the Secondary stages in them. 


78— Classes of Secondary Schools. 

It is almost as difficult to classify Secondary schools as to defaue Secondary 
education. The fundamental division is again based upon the stages of instruction 
recognised by the Dejxirtment The High stage i- that which aims at the Uni- 
versity Matriculation, or any co-ordinate examination. Ain Secondary school 
having oue or more classes teaching the High stage is deemed a High school, 
whether it also possesses a lower department or not As the Matriculation 
examinations at all the Universities, w ith an insignificant exception for the Punjab, 
arc conducted m English and demand English a* a compulroiy subject, all High 
schools are also English schopls. All other Second iry schools are Middle schools : 
tliat is to say, they teach one or other of the several stages th it are recognised by 
the Department as Middle stages. Here the difference* between the several 
Provinces come in. Bombay, for example, recognises no Middle stage in which 
lln'dish is not the main feature of the curriculum ; consequently. all the Secondary 
schoo|s are English, either High or Middle. ISut in all tfie other Pimtiiccs 
(excepting Coorg and l’erar), a .Middle stage is recognised in Vernacular instruction, 
as well as in English. Here, therefore, there are two classes of Middle schools, 
English and Vernacular, though the boundary line lietween Secondary Vernacular 
and Primary is not n strongly marked one. So tar we have dealt with the dei- 
fication adopted by the (lo\ eminent of India in its Generd Tables, winch divide 
all Secondary school- into (1) High and (2) Middle, the latter being sub-divided 
into («) English and (6) Vernacular. But in this chapter it will l>e more con- 
venient to follow the classification of Air. Nash, who treated nil English schools 
together, subdividing them into High and Middle, and formed Vernacular Middle 
schools into a class by themselves. 

It remains to mention some other system- of classification in use in tire 
Proi itices. In Madras. High schools are called Upper Secondary: arid Middle 
schools, wlictlier English or Vernacular, are called Lower Secondary. In Bengal, 
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High school* are either Collegiate or rt//a (])i«tnct) school*. Collegiate schools 
are tho-e muter the Mine management u* an Arts College; uUa school* are 
arranged in three cla*sc*, according a* they lrvve (l) more than ."00 pupil', (2) 
between 300 ami 17a, ami (31 le-* than 17a. Vernacular S-onndarv schools are 
sometime* known as Model school*, and sometime* hy the name of I .ortl Hnrdinge, 
die <iotenior-(>eiicral under who*e adinim'iration they wen* started. The title, 
Mo*lel school*. it nl*o ihnl in As-nin. The Director of the KortlidVen Province* 
attlieres. to tlie old clnsdiication of (1) Anglo- Vernacular nml (2) Vernacular 
school*. The former include lioth High sclmol* and Middle lingli-h ; the latter, 
commonly known o* hnllnlatuli, mainly cotisi't of Primary school*, with the 
addition of the few existing Vernacular Secondary school*. It nil! taob-erved that 
this cla-sification is inconsistent with that adopted hy the fiourmnent of India. 
In the Punjab, all Knglidi school*, whether High or Middle, an- culled Anglo* 
Vernacular ; the linn Vernacular is not applied to Primary school*, hut it include' 
two High School* which teach up to the Matriculation stand.* rd uu the Oriental 
side. The*c, however. Imc not been stparated from Kngli'h High school* in the 
prC'eiit chapter. In llurma. the division into I’pper and lamer Secondary 
prevail* ; and the term Anglo-Vernacular is applied not only to Knglidi Secondary 
seliool*, hut al«o to Primary school* in which Engli»h i* taught. 

School* for lairopoan* and Kura-dan* arc included among Secondary school*, 
though the standard i* not the same a* in .*chooI* for Xutive* of India. 


79.— General Statistics of Secondary Schools. 

The two following table* give the comparative statistics of Secondary school* 
for Imy*. ncconling to Province*, for each of the three quinquennial year* 
188G-87, 1NU1-92, and 181IG-U7— (I.XXI.) for Imgli'h school*, both High and 
Middle, and (LXXll.) for VenmcuLar Middle schools— together with jK-tventa^c.* 
of incim*c and decrease. 


7nM» LA'Jf. — Couijximtn'f Slnlutici of Enghth Srcniuhry S-honU /,#■ Bnyt, 
I W 1-92, anil lSDG-1‘7. 


PrOTince. 

ISSt-ST. 

1*91-92. 

1 *95-97 

j 

School.. 

PnilK 

Vh.'iU 

PopCU. 

JVrc*nt*f» 

Schools 

Pa pill. 

IVnnU[« 

4>t 1 wi'w or 
t*>cm^ 

School.. 

rorii*. 

SchuuU. 

1‘nriU. 

Uvlm . 

5.J7 


491 

,.,■22 



394 

60,471 

-M 

■423 

BomtmJ . 

137 


s-a 

39.S6S 

+ * 

+13 

4 "3 

32.67© 

+ 1* 

—IS 

Bengal 

i ens 

115310 

i.m 

135,93* 

+» 

+ 1S 

1,333 

133^94 

+12 


V -W F fend Oailh 

1ST 

IS 77" 

139 

21,91* 

+ * 

— < 

1S9 

24,411 

+21 


rnnj»li 

109 


13*5 

30,310 

+13 

+w 

193 

39*Gi 

+42 


C»ntr*I Province* 

1 * T 

1,11* 

7* 

«JS*9 

+ I« 

+S2 

SI 

C.73S 

+ S 

-rSi 


4* 

S<i„V. 

S7 

tss: 

+W 

+ 17 

€7 

3171 

+ 1* 

+20 

. 

eo 


« 

:*-,! 

+ 1S 

+ 7 

57 

f>-5« 

+30 

+15 

Coorc . 

s 

411 

3 

SO* 

" 

+14 

5 

947 

-33 

+29 

“ * 


4.K97 

X 

4 l.iS 


-1 

24 


+S 

—14 

Tot*l 

i 2,301 

1 

271,654 

2,544 

302,019 


Til 

'2,762 

339,834 

+9 

+13 
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Table LXXI1 — Comparaltw Slatmtus oj Vrifiai nlar Setandary School* Jor Boy*, 1886-87, 
18SI-U2, oik? 18&-37. 



18S6-S7 


1811 

-02 


1 

1891 

5-97 


Province 

Schools. 

Pnjuli 

Schools 

Pupils 

° f Decrease ° T 

■ 

1 

j Decrease 






| Schools 

1 Pupils 

■ 


Schools. 

| Pupils 

Bombay . 

1 47 

SOW 

81 

4,470 

+81 

+ 43 


1 

! 07,441 

+ “ 

J +132 

Bengal 

1.177 

64,476 

1 113 

61,171 

-4 

— 6 

1,1411 


+ 2 

1 +? 

\\.W.r mdOuIh 

««s 

IS 247 

133 

30,0*1 

—29 

-2i 

237 

31 761 

-11 

+<» 

Punjab . . 

127 

>(■,047 

123 

18,163 

+ 2 

+ 1 

123 

18 927 

— 1 

+4 

Central PrOTime* 



171 

1 «,576 

0 

0 

149 

16 762 

—11 

*+l 

Burma 

IS 

1,27*1 

22 

1773 

+47 

+23 

160 

3,111 

+627 

+.728 

III 

17 

1,475 

« 

2834 

— 9 




+12 

+7 

Total j 

1,839 

132,535 

1,894 

136,969 

KB 

IB! 

2,065 

158,753 

+ 9 

+16 


English schools have increased in the ten years from 2,301 to 2, "62, and the 
number of pupils in them has increased from 271,654 to 339,834, the rate of 
increase in both schools ami pupils hav nig l>eeii pretty uniform in each period. 
But there have been considerable fluctuations in the different Provinces. In 
Madras, the number of ichools has decreased by more than one-fifth, while the 
number of pupils has increased by just one-fifth, both changes having taken place 
mainly in tne later period. The cause of both changes is to lie found in a stricter 
application of the rules of recognition, which has reduced the numher of schools, 
and shown its justification by largely augmenting the number of pupils in the 
bchools that remain. The result is tlwt the average number ot pupils in each 
bchool has risen from 99 to 154. [n Bombay, the number ot school' lias largely 
increased, whereas the number of pupil' seems to have decrea'ed. Thi', however, 
i' entirely due to the plague, which reduced the number of pupils in the last year 
from 46,279 to 32,878. As a matter of fact, the rate of increase was very steady 
in Bombay during the previous four years. In Bengal, the inci ease was larger in 
the earlier period than in the later : but in both periods the rate of increase was 
identical for schools and for pupils. In the North-West, schools have increased 
faster than pupil' ; and m the earlier period pupils actually decreased. In the 
Punjab, also, schools have increased somewhat taster than pupils ; hut the rate of 
increase in pupils lias been high, especially in the latter period The Central 
Provinces and Burma both make a good show, especially in the matter of pupils. 
In Assam, on the other hand, schools have grown faster than pupils. Berar is 
conspicuous by showing a diminution of pupils in both periods, apparently due 
to a change of system, by which Primary departments of Secondary schools have 
been erected into independent Primary schools. 

lu the case of Vernacular schools, the figuies do not necessarily' represent 
•actual facts ; they may only imply changes of classification Tor example, the 
figures for the Central* Provinces show that a number of schools were suddenly 
raised from the Pnin iry to tin >econdarv stage between 1886 87 and 1891-92 ; 
and the same thing occurred dm mg the later period in Burma, and to some 
extent in Madras. On the other hand, the figures for the North West, Assam, 
and Bengal show that a convcise process was taking place there during the earlier 
jieriod. Altogether, it may be doubted whether there i' any real progress in 
Secondary Vernacular school*, though their numlier has apparently increased hi 
ten years' from 1,859 to 2,065. and the numlier of pupils in them from 132,535 
to 158,753. 
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The following table (LXXIli.) giies the mnidtcr of pupils in nil classes of 
Secondary schools for boys, accorcung to l’roiiuces, for each of the six years, 
1891-92 to 1896-97 

Table LXATU. — Number of Pttjnh in Secondary School* tor Boy*, 1891-92 to 189(1-97. 


Proteus 

1891-92. 

1892-03 

1893-94 


; 

j 1895-4*0. j 

1 

1894-9?. i 

Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrraxe, 
1894-97 
compared 
With 
1801-32 

Bomtiay ... ... 

txA Oudh 
Punjab .. 

Central Province* 
Bums 

An-am 

Coorg . ... 

B«r»7 

S3 872 
30.S*'S 

Sl’*»39 ■ 
<3,709 

23 575 

9 23$ 

10 301 
300 

87 799 
<0,300 
201,719 
53.1.14 
<S,S12 | 
27,601 
9,938 1 
10, 3!' 9 ; 

533 

4 672 

59.CS 4 
42,170 

20 >,21 3 
r.«,2?il 
31,823 | 
29,518 
15.599 ' 
1 0.V'3 | 

4 300 1 

r 1,444 i 
44,438 
210,105 
C6.U19 
62,632 
.10,93". 
16, *>62 

812 

68,473 1 
40,279 1 
210 976 , 
65,206 1 
E 3,96 9 1 
23,907 | 
IS, CIO I 
11,043 1 
821 
3,716 

71,424 1 
32,878 | 
218,739 
56.18(1 1 
58,590 | 

19.002 

11,517 

617 

I 3.902 

+ S( 

+ II 

4 B 
+ 20 

+107 

4- 12 
+ 29 

Total 

Percentage of 1 
Increase, com- { 
pared with pro- j 

438,988 

455,026 

472,349 

+ * 

490,619 1 

+ < 1 


498,587 

i 4* ^ 

+ 14 


The total number of pupils in all classes of Secondary schools increased in 
fi\e years from 438, 98S to 498,587, or by 14 per cent. Put it is notable that 
while the rote of increase was as high as 4 per cent, in each of the fiist three 
years, it dropped to 1 per cent in 1895-9G, and to *3 per cent, in the year 
following. This last decline may safely lie assigned to the plague in Bombay. 
For the other decline it is not so easy to account. It is due mainly to the Centiul 
Proxinces, but partly aho to the North-West, Berar, and Ucugnl ; and it may be 
said that these are the regions which first begun to feel the effects of the famiuc, 
in the order giieu. If this, however, be the true explanation, we should expect 
to find the decline more marked in the following year, which is uot the case. 
With regard to the several Provinces, the decrease in Bombay is entirely due to 
the plague, aud that in Berar Las already been commented on. The high rate of 
increase in Burma is mainly due to the raising of a number of Primary schools 
to the Secondary Vernacular stage. The large increases in Madras and the Punjab 
do, however, imply general progress, while the smaller increases in Bengal and 
Assam are also satisfactory. The increase in the North-West took place entirelv 
in the first two years. 

80 —Stages of Instruction m Secondary Schools. 

So far we have dealt only with Secondary schools, l'nt in order to ai rive at 
the facts about Secondary education, it is necessary to eliminate all those pupils in 
Secondary schools who are “till in the Primary stage of instruction. These 
amount to nearly three-fifths of the whole, though the proportion \arics greatly in 
the different Provinces. In Bombay, nearly ail the pupils in Secondary f-chools 
are in the Secondary stage; in Madnv*. considerably inoie than one-half* in 
Bengal and the Punjab, idmut one-third ; and in the North-West only one- 
fourtit. 

The table on tin* opposite page (LX A IV.), clas-ifics all the pupils in 
Secondary schools for lioys according to stages of instruction, for each of the five 
years 1891-92 to 1890-97, giving «1 m> the proportion in each stage. 

The miml att of pupils m the High stage (j.e., studying for the Matriculation 
or a co-ordmato examination) lias risen m the fixe years from 57,527 to G1 
though the proportion to the total lets apparently fallen from 13*1 to 12*3 jk.t <ent! 
But this reduction i< entirely due to the plague in Bombay. where closing of the 
schools caused w loss of no less than 5.569 pupils in the High stage. As a matter 
of fact, the proportion of pupils in the High stage usually amounts to more than 
38 percent, in Bombay, compared with only 11 per cent, for the test of India. 
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The Punjab again has a high rate of progress, from 1 Of) to 105, the latter figure 
placing it second only to Madras and equal to Bombay fire rears ago. The 
Central Provinces exhibit a yet higher rate of progress from 255 to 118, the 
latter figure placing them altovp Bengal. Burma also show*, \ery well, and As^tm 
not badly. 

So far we have- dealt with Secondary schools for boys. But in order to 
ascertain the total number of l*oys in Secondary stages of instruction, it will be 
necessary to eliminate the few girts attending boys' schools (727 in 1896-97) and 
to add the Larger number of boys in Primary schools who are in Secondary stages 
(3,224). This has been done in the following table, (LXX VI.), which gives the 
number of boys in both High and Middle stages, according to Provinces, for each 
of the three quinquennial years, 1&S0-S7, 1891-92, aud 1896-97, together with 
their proportion to the male population of school-going age (15 per cent, of die 
total male population). The accompanying maps are ba-cd upon this table. 

Tabu LX XV I. — PivjKirttnn of Buy m Sovtniiary Stage*, UB6-87, 1891-92, and 189G-97 




1S31 S3 

JSS6-97. . 

Proilow 

Boy* In 
High and 
Middle 
Stages. 

Percentage 
of Mate 
Population 

School 
going afe. 

Bojb in 
Jli-h and 
Middle 
Stages 

Percentage 
of Stale 
Population 
of 

i-choo] 
going Age. 

Boy* In 
Digb and 
Meddle 

Stage* 

P o?Sde S * 

Population 

ef 

Fchool- 
going Age- 

Madras 

28,651 

1 2 1 

30.812 

H6 



Itombay . 


1 74 

.$4,986 

1*68 



liengd 



71..164 

131 



N.-W V. and Ondb 


42 

14,100 




Punjab 

11,313 

-74 

13,701 




Central Provinces 


75 

7,232 

•74 



IWina .. 


•61 

2,470 




Assam . 


*C2 

3.1*, 0 




Coorg .. 


It'S 

230 




I« rar 



3.783 

168 

■BS1' 


Total 

155,519 

•98 

182,348 

103 




• The corresponding figure for lf>95-9<’. was |-‘H, 


This table differs from the preceding «ue. in to far a- the Hi"b and Middle 
ftages are added together. It fails to correspond with the actual facts, because the 
Imputation for 188G-S7 and 1896-97 has in each case been based upon a Census 
taken about six years before, ami is therefore under-estimated. But this would not 
much affect the comparative figures for the several Provinces. The proportion of 
total boys in Secondary stages of instruction Las increased in ten veara from 
98 to 1*15 per cent, of the estimated male population of school -goi ng’ age. The 
rate of jncrcase is higher in the later than in the earlier period, partly became it is 
calculated upon a stationan population, and partly ljecaus e the larger number of 
pupils (i.e. those m the Middle stage) actually increased more rapidly iu the later 
jienod. Excluding Coorg and llerar, tlie rate of increase has l*en highest and mo*t 
uniform in the Punjab, from '74 to 1*13. In the later period alone, the rate of 
increase was highest in 5Iailr.it. from 1*10 to 1-69. This hitter figure is the highest 
fur any or the large Province* ; but it was exceeded by Hominy with 1-98 in the 
vwtr la-fore the plague. Bengal .slum s a moderate rate of increase, from 1 *08 to 1 -36 
dropping in the later i>eriod. The Kortb-Weat is conspicuous for an actual decrease' 
ii> proportion being little more Uun one-third of that for India generally. The 
Central Provinces show a foir increase; while the figure- for Assam tuv as usual 
marked by steady progress. 

81.— English Secondary Schools. 

We mat now proceed to discuss in greater detail the different classes of 
Ni-uinUry «th<pol*, dealing fir-t with English schools, both High and Sfiddle, and 
then with Middle Vernacular ^cliool*. 






Table LXXVII, — English Muondary Schools fur Boys according to Management, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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A** already stated, the total tiuinlxTuf L’nglMi m-IiooU inm-.t-ed by 9 per rent., 
aiul the numln*r of pupils in them by 13 jxt cent., i-hmviiig ft fdightly larger 
a' cragf strength for etch school In the preceding period, the rate of increase had 
been 11 per cent, for both schools ami pupils. The number of schools under 
Government decreased by 12 per cent, compared with an increa-c of 10 per cent, 
in the preceding period. But that increase mils merely nominal, being due to a 
change of system in the Xortli-lVot, by which the iUla (District) schools, which are 
managed by the Department though maintained by laical Tunds, were transfenrd 
from the second column to the first. The decrca-c in the later period is mainly 
accounted for by the transfer of more tlian 20 schools in the Central Provinces from 
Government to District Boards. In other Province*, the number of school# under 
public management shows little change. The figure-* for school# under District and 
Municipal Board# are the converse of tlio-o ju«t gi\cn. They show an increase of 
S per cent., compared with a decrease of 13 j>or cent. in the preceding j«riod ; but 
it is noticeable that the pupils have inmn-ed at a much quicker rate than the schools 
The number of schools in Native State** lm** incrru-cd by -13 per ceut., eomjnred 
with 25 per cent., which is symptomatic of the spread of education alike in 
Bombay and in the chief?liip> of the CVntnd l’n»v ince-. The number of Aided 
schools lias increased by 8 per cent., roinpurd with 9 j"*r cent. They now contain 
nearly half the total number of pupil**. They- arc especially numerous in Bengal 
and Madras, and also show a rapid growth in the Punjab, Burma, and As-am. 
The niunber of Unaided schools lias increased by 1-1 tier cent., compared with 
3G per cent. Two-thirds of the total are to lie found in Bengal, hut they are 
al«o mcren-ing very rapidly in the Panjah. 


The table on the oppo-ite j*igc (LXXVIII.) di-tingui-hes the figures given id 
the preceding table for 1896-97, for High -clmol- and Middle English schools 
•ejuratelr. togetlier with percentages of incrrcw* or di-mw-c. 

The total nutnlier of High schools has iiKtvu-od by 11 jht cent,, and the 
number of pupil# in them by 12 per cent. Here, -clmol-' under Government and 
under Board- both show a demo-e, while high rote- of inerwi-e arc shown in Aided 
uDd I twilled school#, and also in the few in untamed by Nath e State- in Bombay. 
Turning to the large Provinces, the higlu-t rote «if iiiiresw* i# in the Punjab, where 
both -cliool# and pupils how grown by about one-third. In Madnt*, pupil#' hare 
increased by uearly oue-balf, though school- lu\e actu-dly decreased. In the 
North-West, on the other hand, school- have grown inmh F.i-tcr than pupil 8 . In 
Bengal, though the actual mindicr is large. i-*poci.dl\ of Aided nnd Unaided school-, 
the rate of increase seems small In Bombay, the inin-.w in schools implies tlut 
pupils also would ha\e lncrea-cd, hut for the plague. The Central Province#, 
Burma, and As. -am each show well. 


The total number of Middle Engh-li school# ha- incren-ed by 7 ]>cr cent., and 
the number of pupils m them by lf» per cent., showuig that the auguieutcd 
strength is to be found chietly in thi- clas#. The Urge decline in schools under 
Government is more than made up by the growth in schools under Boards. The 
mcrea-e in Native States is noticeable. Unaided schools have increased more rapidly 
tlian the pupils in them, while the reverse is the ca-e for .Vided schools. Turning 
to Trounces, the highest rate of increase is again to he found in the Punjab, hut 
toe North-Best occupies a much better poMtiou th.ui usual. Madras shows a 
decline of one-fourth in the number of school-*, and a slight decline in number of 
pupils, implying that the High stage ha# grown at the expense of the Middle. 
Itot there is no measurable decrease in BoniW i- letter than might have been 
anticipated m view of the plague. lu Bengal, the rate of increase is twice as high 
as in High schools. The minor Provinces again show well. 



Table LXXVIJI. — English Stxvndary Hc/mola fu\ -Buys according tu Grade, 189H-97. 
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It ib usual to loot upon an increase in tins percentage as indicating an 
improvement of school discipline. If this be to, the figures seem to imply°con - 
siderable advance in the class of Aided schools, and in every case the fi<mres for 
1896-97 are better thaTi those for 1891-92. 


82.— The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools. 

The essential tlifference between English and Vernacular Secondary Schools 
is that in the former English is compulsory, while in the latter, if it is taught 
at all, it is only as an optional subject. It does not, however, follow tSat 
every pupil in an English school is actually learning English ; in some Provinces 
the study of English is not commenced until the Lower or Upper Primary stage 
has been passed, while in others English is taught from the lowest class. 

The following table (LXXXI.) shows the number ot pupils in English 
Secondary schools for boys, both High and Middle, in each Province, who were 
learning English in 1896—97, with the corresponding totals for the two previous 
quinquennial years : — 


Table A.TXA7 . — Pioporhonof Ptijnh learning English in English Secondary S> laml* 
for Boys, 1896-97 


Pronnca. t 

Total of Pupils 

in English 
Secondary Schools 

.Number learning 
English. 

Percentage 
learning EngU-h. 

Madras .. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N.-5V\P. and Oudh 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 

Burma ... 

Assam .. 

Coorg 

Berar 

CO, 171 
32.878 
153,298 
24.4U 
39.CG5 
6,736 
9,174 
8.5C2 
G47 
3,992 

58,703 

32,872 

130,572 

22,449 

25,772 

6.7.56 

9,174 

6,700 

647 

.1,717 

971 

9998 

85-2 

92 0 

63-0 

MO- 

100* 

78.) 

1<H>* 

931 

Total 

339,834 

297,344 

875 

Total for 1891-92 

302,019 

261,895 

867 

Total for 1886-87 ^ 

271,654 

232,366 

85 5 


The proportion of pupils in English Secondary bchoolb learning English ha- 
-teudily risen from 8o’o to S7\3 per cent. In four Provinces all, or practically 
all, the pupils in Enghali schools are actually learning English. liutin the Punjib 
the proportion is as low as Go'O per cent., though it was still Iowcr(G2 - G j»-r cent.) 
the years ago. In the North-West the proportion lias fallen from 99*2 to 92'tl 
j«r cent., showing that the increase in the total number of pupils is deceptive. 
But in every other Province where the projection is low, it has risen con-iderahh 
during the five years : in Madras from 9J‘7 to 97*1 per cent. 

In order to obtain the total number of pupils who are learning English, it is 
nccc—vry to add tho->e to be found not only iu Venncular Second try schools but 
also in Primary schools, for in some Province-, notably Madras, English is an 
optional subject in Primary school*. Tin* lias iiecn done in the following table 
(LXXXII.), which gives the total number of pupil- learning English. according to 
Province-, in all public institutions for bov except College- and Sjk-u.iI school?, 
together with the number of boys of school-going age (1.5 j«er cent, of the male 
population) of whom one was learning English. It should be ofhwrvcd that a 
few girl- in boy-' schools arc included, hut, on die other hand, boys in girl- 
school- are omitted. 

The total number of pupils in bov s’ *clio>ls learning Engh-h has increased 
in five years from 325.7GG to 383,184. or nt die rate ol IS per cent., while the 
number of boys of school-going age of whom one was learning English has fallen 
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Table LXXXIl. — Number of Pupils learning English m Secondary and Primary Schools 
for Boys, 1890-97, 


Pronnoo. 

« 1 
Secondary 
Schools I 

Vernacular 

Secondary 

Schools 

Schools 

Total. 

Number of 
Hoy* of 
SctKKvl-tfOiftff 
A?e of 
whom on* 
woelmmlng - 
Enjfll&h 

Madras 

Bombay ... 

Bengal 

N.-W.P. and OndU ' 

Punjab ...... 

Central Provinces 

Burma ... ... 

Assam 

Coorg 

Berar .. 

Total .. 

Total for 1891-92 - 

58,705 
32,872 
130,572 
22,449 
25,772 
6,736 
9,174 1 
6,70ft . 

647 

3,717 

7,021 

10,342 

■;/ i 

58,916 
462 
1,706 
3,426 
1,346 
412 
1,393 
531 
252 | 
324 1 

124,642 

33,334 

142,620 

25,875 

2^,118 

7,152 

10572 

7,231 

899 

4,041 

31 

63 

38 

141 

62 

136 

55 

5S 

15 

55 

297,344 

17,367 

68,773 

383,484 

46 

261,895 



325,766 

l 

54 


from 51 to 46. It is only in Bengal and Madras that English is taught in 
Vernacular Secondary schools, but here the numbers are considerable, and it is 
notable that in Madras more boys are learning English in Primary schools than in 
English becondary schools. In the column showing the relative position of the 
several Provinces, if we exclude Coorg, Madras stands easily first with 21, 
followed by Bengal with 38. Bombay would have a much better mark, were it 
not for the plague. As it is, she is passed by Burma, Assam, and the Punjab. 
The North-West, as usual, conics at the l>ottom, with a mark nearly seven times 
worse than that of Madras. 


83-— Vernacular Secondary Schools. 

The fable on the oeporite page (LXXXIU.) give, the details of Vernacular 
Seumdary schools for hoys in the se.eral Provinces according to management, 
for the two year. 1801-02 and 1800-07. It should be remar&d that there ™ 
no -ebools of this class in Bommy, Berar, or Coorg. 

During the last five years, the total number of Vernacular Secondary schools 
has increased by 0 per cent, and the number of pupils in then, by M per cent. 
But >t may he ^served that the mc™«e „ mauily confined to Burn.; and Madras, 
where it is probably due to changes of cltofication. During the preceding five 
years, schools mcreused by only 2 per cent, and pnpil. by 3 per it ; m 3 that 
nominal increase was more than accounted for by the transfer of 171 schools with 
18,576 pupil, m the Central Province- from th| Primary to fte S«onda^ 
Tatmg a perto of to years, the number of Vernacular Secondary school, &, 
fallen from 468 to 297 in the North-l\e«t Provinces, from 1 157 to 1 14ft in 
Bengal, and from 125 to 122 in the Punjab. ’ i,i57 to 1 ’ 14U m 

According to management tl.e total number of Government schools has 
fallen m ten years from 1/1 to 61, the rate of decrease bem<r 54 per cent in the 
ember pmud, and 32 per cent in ,1m later period. ThS £ to he 

explained by the transfer to District Boards which took place on a We scale In 
Bengal in the earlier period, and in Madras and the Central Provin-es m the later 
period. The total number of school- under Boards has corre^riondinrtv ri«en in 
ten years from C04 to 723, the earlier period showing an increa-e of p,. r cent 
and the later period a decrease of 1 1*1 cent., which would indicate tvT-it this 
lms failed to gam aU tlmt the other cW has lost. Schools in xSh e StoS of Sc 
Central Provinces which did not txi-t during the earlier period, show a verv 
high rate of increase in the liter. The total number of Aided scLools has ri-en 
in ten years from 90S to 1,091, a large decrease in Bengal in the earlier period 
liavinff been more than made up by increases m_I»urnia sm<4 nr..4~.-;_ ,i. J . i ... 








Table LXXXJJT. — Vernacular Secondary Schools for Boys, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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period. The total number of Unaided Schools has increased in ten years from 
116 to 177, almost entirely in the later period. This class of schools is practically 
confined to Bengal and Madias, and they have a very small attendance. 

The figures for the average number of pupils in Vernacular schools for 
1891-92 ana 1896-97 have already been given in Table LXXIX. (ante p. 132), 
in connexion with English school®. The average attendance has risen from 72 
to 77, and the increase is shared by every Province except Banna and Assam, 
and by every class of school except Unaided. As in the case of English schools, 
the Punjab shows the largest strength (153), just double the average, and the 
largest increase has again been in Madras (from 48 to 74). According to 
management, schools in Native States of the Central Provinces stand first (121), 
but Board schools show the highest rate of increase (from 96 to 108). Altogether' 
these figures seem to indicate that V emacnlar Secondary schools, if not increasing 
in number, are at any rate increa-iug in average strength, and therefore presumably 
in efficiency. 


84. — Secondary Schools in Madras. 


In Xladra®, Secondary education comprises ’two stages, known as the Upper 
Secondary and the Lower Secondary (corresponding to the High and Xliddle 
already mentioned), each of which extends over a period of three years. 

- In the Upper Secondary stage, tlie ordinary curriculum includes (1) English, (21 a 
. mathematics (anthmet.e, geometry, and- algebra), (4) physics and 

chemistry, (5) h story and geography, (6) drawing. Instruction in these subjects is 
compulsory in schools preparing for the Matriculation ; hot in schools preparing for the 
Upper Secondary Examination, two subjects selected from the Intermediate Technical 
Examination list may he substituted for physio and chemistry. . The nrniil’a 

First language must be English. ... His Second language may be'either one of 
the seven recognised vernaculars [Tamil, Telugo, Canarese, Malayalam, TJriya Marathi 
and Hindustani], or one of the following :-Sanskr.t, Arabic, Pcma^S’ C 
Greek, Lat n, French, and German. The Matriculation or the Upper Secondary Exami’ 
nation is the leaving test for pnptls completing the Upper Seconda^TriasreT bmthl 
latter examination does not qualify for admission to the University. ' * ? ° 

“In the Lower Secondary stage, the scheme of instruction includes (II two com 
pulsory subjects, namely: a Firat language (nnder which wntine inelntln' i* 
arithmetic, and (2) an many of the folfowung Optional « it ^ 

practicable to introduce into a school curriculum— elemental science « Wnd * ° r 
• freehand and geometrical drawing, geogranhv iin<-inr- ce, a Second language, 

agriculture, mensuration, hi«torv of Great^Rntain «nd l^inn^ ne ’ b * s,or F of India, 

,ly of .he pr^er.M I„ E K„C, l7ehS?~f SE » 

included in the above list. No maximum or minimum limit i™“ ,natlon and not 
to the number of optional subjects to be taught. excopUhat ‘ fiaW ^i t , T!? Cn t b ? d 38 
mtuired to teach not fewer than few optioiiaTsubjecb* SSr 
Secondary Examination notification no eandldato is held to have wuled « Lo ,V er 
until he has puKil in the four compulsory subjects of that “ h ex f n,natio ' ! 

language, arilhmetie, geography, and bwYorv of and S » 3 f*™ 

subject* prescribed in the notification. provision is ordinarily made inT«^ ,h o °l ,tional 
schools for instruction in at least six snbjecis. The pupils V lrs t or S t < ‘ OTlJar J 

may be either English or one of the eJvcn recognisJil ‘Si, 

In ease a vernacular Is studied as the First language, the pupir«^L„ JA, Pre8ldenc y- 
be another vernacular, or Engh«h, or one of the fdlowing^-lkan^? ^ ^.Snage may 
Ijitln. French, German. The Lower Secondary Examination U thil *^ Hlb . lc * ^reian, 
pupils completing the Lower Secondary stage of instruction - l )n , * , . ' eaTln 8 test for 
to hare passed this examination in onlt r to }»_■ admitted ’into ” tt D °^ necfS8 *>ry 
school. an Upper S.-condvry 

*• Secondary schools in which Fnglidi is un.-ht as a com online. . , • 
language), and is used as the ordinary medium of infract, on th^m-honf'iV^'’^ 3 ^ ir8t 
in one or more of the higher forms are designated English Seconds mS* f dlo<l !*? r 
Secondary schools which do not-come under the above category am ,t ** s w ^ l ‘ 

Secondary schools whether English U or is not taught inti., m Vernacular 

i* no difference m the cnmculum prrscrIU-d for Fmclish ar .j n '*V. Cct ? ‘here 

Upper Secondary forms the teachinpuf English IseomptilHjrv, ac * 3 . r . >< '^ IK '’’ i r * n 


** Secondary school* are 
tl • requirements of each for 
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up to which the privilege of recognition is accorded is notified, e3ch form or clas* 
subsequently opened requiring special recognition Thu9, of the 543 Secondary schools 
on 31st March 1897, as many as JO J contained only the first form, 52 wortcea up to the 
second, 255 up to the third, 9 np to the fourth, 4 np to the fifth, and 120 up to the sixth 
form. As many as 70, or more than half the number of Upper Secondary schools, hal 
no Primary classes attached to them It may also be noted here that 10 Upper Secondary 
schools had not even Lower Secondary departnents attached to them Under the (Jrani- 
m-aul Code, Primary and Lower Secondary schools are aided either on the ‘salary,’ 
or on the ‘ results grant ’ system, while Upper Secondary departments are aided on the 
‘ salary grant ’ system only. \s managers of schools find it to their advantage to claim 
aid on the 1 results ’ sy stem for the Primary and Lower Secondary departments, they 
have been forced, for purposes of aid, to detach the Primary departments from their 
Lower Secondary schools, or the Primary and Lower Secoudarj departments from their 
Upper Secondary schools, and to treat these departments as separate schools This, in 
the main, accounts for the existence of so many Upper Secondary and Lower Secondan 
schools without lower departments ” 

On 31st March, 1897, the total number of Upper Secondary or High School- 
in Madras was 133, being three le-** than five years before ; but the total numbu 
of pupils had increased from 24,002 to 35,6(10, the average strength of the two 
Secondary departments alone being 221 compared with 143. Of the total number 
of school*. 125 were borne on the li-t of recognised schools, 67 as permanent and 
58 as temporary, the remainder being school- in which Upper Secondirv form- 
had been recently opened os an experimental measure. The number of Govern- 
ment schools remained unchanged at four, of which two are attached to Training 
colleges, one is the school department of the Maugalore College, and the fourth is 
intended for Muhammadans. Board schools have decreased from 26 to 23. Aided 
i-chools have increased from 66 to 84, while Unaided have decrea-cd from 40 to 
22, with the result that the total of these two classes is unaltered. Of the Aided 
-choola, 57, and of the Unaided, three, are under Mission management. The 
luerage strength of the Upper Secondary department or High stage in each class 
of school shows nn increase — in Government school- from 60 to 79, m Board 
-chools from 40 to 69, in Aided from 74 to 111, in Unaided from 61 to 90 The 
only unfavourable symptom commented upon by the Director is the dispro- 
portionate strength of the sixth form*. This he ascribes to weakness on the part 
of headmasters in giving unde-ened promotion, which leads afterwards to the 
refusal of certificates for the Matriculation examination to nearly one-third of the 
sixth form pupils. 

The total number of Lower Secondary or Middle school- in Madras (including 
both English and Vernacular J decreased during the five years from 4 44 to 4 10 ; but 
the total number of pupils in them increased from 29,371) to 35,758, the nierupc 
strength of the Lower Secondary departments alone being 37 comp uvd with 26. 
The decrease in schools is due to the closing of weak fifth standard rlis-es which 
bad been opened as an experimental measure. In future, the rules of recognition 
will prevent unjustifiable attempts to push up the standard of a -chool. Engh-h 
Middle schools alone have fallen iu number Irom 353 to 261. ot which 227 were 
borne on the list of recognised school*, 33 a- permanent and 191 os temporary. 
The pupils in them in the Lower Secondary stage lime increased from 10,854 to 
12 711, but this increa-e is almost entirely confined to Board -chools. which are 
unchanged in number (84). Out of 146 Aided school- 77. and out of 2d Un tided 
iicliools 7, are under Mission management. Vernacular Middk schools, nn the other 
hand, have increased irom 89 to 149, despite a fall of 18 in Got eminent school- ; 
and the pupils in them in the Lower Secondary stage hate increased from 621 to 
2,659. Out of CO Aided School- 37, and out ot SI l mtded school- 5, are 
under Mission m lodgement. Of the total number. 13 arc Night schools 

In connection tt ith Lower Second uj education, the Dirw tor comment* u|m»h the 
c 'rent difference lietwecn the total number* in the third form (9 259), and in the 
fourth form (4,365). which ap]>ear* to indicate tliat nlxnit oik -h dT or the pupils in 
the Lower Secoudarj stage arc not mai>o-itton tocontiinie thur education in l pjur 
Secondare school-. Similarly, he remark- that lc«* than unc-tinnl of the boj - in tin 
Upper Primary -cage pi** on to the Second »ry stage. After allow mg for the fiet 
that in iny among the poorer cla*-e* caiuior hojie to acquire more th in a know ledge 
of the Three It’-., he think* him-elf jn-tificd in a— timing th it, among tho-c win 
discontinue their -tndie*. there are thou- u ids who-e education tin ir parent* would 
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only be too gl.ul to advance if proper schools were within reach. “The<y con- 
hidcmtiima point to the conclusion that more Secondary schools, Isvth of the higher 
and loner grade, are absolutely needed. In what way this need is to lie supplied 
is another question. The funds at the disposal of the Department and of District 
and Municipal Boards arc altogether inadequate to meet the demands oflYnnarv 
education, so that, if new Secondary schools arc to Ire established, this must be done 
by private effort, which, if not aided by private charity, will ha\c to take its 
stand on the fund nnental principle that Mich schools must Ire made self- 
supporting. The Educational Department can do little to assist in establishing 
such schools, beyond indicating the places in which they are needed and arc 
likely to take root when once established.” 

A satisfactory increase is shown of 32 per cent, in the totil ninnlrer of 
certificated teachers in Secondary schools in Madras during the past five years. 
Out of 2,497 general teachers employed . on 3 1st March 1397 (excluding head 
masters, jmtuhts, and gymnastic, drawing, and writing masters), 774 held trained 
teachers’ certificates, h4.'> untrained teachers’ certificates with two years’ service, 
4ot general educational certificates with live years’ service, while 7.1 held n« 
certificates but have liad five years’ service in school* recognised two year* 
previously; so that the total number of teacher* not qualified under the 
Educational Uules either by certificate or by service was 349. Though the rules 
of recognition require that only one-half of the teachers (exclusive of headmasters 
Ac.) should be qualified, the proportion of qualified general teacher* is ie- high a* 
73 per cent. ; and no opportunity is misled to impress on heads and manager* 
of school* the desirability of inducing every unqualified teacher to qualify for 
the profession. In addition to general teacher*, there were 123 draw in" 
masters and 310 trained and 41 untrained drill and gymnastic instructors in 
Secondary *chools. In a few Upper Secondary schools, drawing is taught by 
general or class teacher* ; but the employment of qualified teacher* is* bein" 
insisted on as far ns {xWible. / 


85.— Secondary Scliools in Bombay. 

Secondary education in Hominy may Ire defined ns that education, other than 
Special, in which English i* the main feature of the curriculum, ami which leads 
up to the Collegia tc course, or to the School Final Examination. This definition 
is sn far incomplete, in tint there is an examination qualifying for admission 
to the letter grata ot puMic •anna ttlueli is in curriculum to the 

fonitli .tniitlaril of the High school course. The main feature or Stcontkrv 
education m Hominy vs that it does not recognise Middle Vemncul.r seh^U 
It is true that the vernacular instruction given in the highe-t *taiuhr.l 
1 nniary school is earned on partially in the lower standards of « SeconiW 
mIiooI ; hut the chief object is to keep the Secondary ami I'riiu-irrll 
alwolutcly distinct, and to have a Primary course complete in ir^iV ' f V 10 ° 1 '; 
.aerified to the Secondary ermno in any ^,,,ect. WWi Kmd « i 1 ' 
instruction, the Director write* ns follows : — 0 1 ,oc dnim ot 

“In tins Presidency, tho vernacular , s the medium . 

!>■* , m Standard, I. mill ). rmd Engl.sh becomes the ^staod^i 'r “ ?** 
the High school stage (Standard IV. ancl onwards). Sensible l-.,, . f instruction in 
hard upon a sulioni where Ixiys in Standard IV were nr> .lap , n xr '* a| 4 not be 

in English , hut what is tl timed for our system is that, as it,* er 1' ,f-h( ion* fluently 
ib>' old ami aun of vtivs class of education, boy B will acin»i~ < V?, >B ,? E *®S 1; »h >s 
'aught to jiractise it constantly. I have never Leant of senons nln»ri 0re .“"^“ghly if 
though I have known several cases In which man trees hire *° tlk * *y«em, 

vernacular altogether This (he Department refuses to allow' i lr >t r,„ e ., (o ‘hsoard the 
learn English more quickly and thorough! \ if he has a , ,at * will 

vernacular Xo tm> from a \ ernacular school is allowed to knowledge of his 

he ha* pass'd standard IV. of hw vernacular, and he continued i.:„ 831 t ' -a K''*li school till 
‘ ree years more in the Middle school. Thus he has had «ei „, S Ternil «ular studies fo 
, — V.. a. ... •' rear » of vernacular stmt 


tliree years more in toe aiinuioscnooi. tims 
before ho discard* the vernacular as a medium 


With regard to the withdrawal of Government in f-um.. .r • 
the Director expresses an opinion adverse to the 
iMucsttai Commiwon. Hr point, out tl.ut it i. ,i, e ,„ij^ ^ 
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Bombay to maintain a High school at the head-quarters town of every District, as 
a model to Aided schools, and that the Government has been liberal in support 
of this policy : — 

“ The number of pupils m each school is limited, and no attempt is made to increase 
accommodation except in very backward tracts Thus free scope is given for schools 
under other management to spring up, nor is aid refused except in the case of badly 
managed schools, or those which are, like some of the large Bombay schools, entirely 
self-supporting. There has been, no transfer of schools to private managers during the 
period under review, except the Camp Deesa Anglo-Vernacular school , and I should 
regret to see any very hasty attempt on the part of the Department to carry out the 
recommendations of the Education Commission as to withdrawal. In the case of the 
Ahmednagar High school, which was formerly a Government High school and is now 
under a Society, the Society has been more successful m raising funds from the local 
municipality than from outside sources ; and in the city of Poona, where there is a 
large High school under the Deccan Education Societj-, the Department has found great 
difficulty in obtaining from the Society an adequate recognition of its rules as to free 
admissions. The impartial administration of pnblic funds was anticijiated by the 
Education Commission ; but onr experience is that Aided schools which are founded 
on racial considerations can rarely withstand the temptation to be exclusive.” 

In Bombay, the attendance at Secondary schools in 1896-97 was so dis- 
astrously affected by tbe plague, that it will be desirable to take for comparison 
the figures for the previous year, though of course the figures for 189G-97 are 
given in all the statistical tables. During the four years 189 1-92 to 1 895-9 G, 
the total number of High schools increased from 72 to 89, and the number of 
pupils in them from 22,400 to 27,790. In the plague year, though the number 
of schools remained the same, the pupils dropped to 15,856, a reduction of 43 per 
cent. At the end of that year, mo-t of the schools m Bombay city were clo-.‘d 
or nearly empty, the Karachi and Hyderabad schools in Smd were closed, and m 
Poona and the Central Division generally the number of pupils had decreased by 
one half. The Northern and Southern Divisions did not suffer to any perceptible 
extent, though the Districts of T liana and Surat were affected by tbe plague. 
The Government High school at Karachi became tbe civil hospital for the city, 
while the civil hospital was used for plague patients. At Hyderabad part of 
the High school was set apart as a plague hospital ; and several rooms in the 
Elphmstone High school at Bombay were allotted to European savants for the 
prosecution of scientific research in connection with the plague “ It will probably 
take some time before the schools in the affected areas recover the Mow that li is 
been dealt them. Rut already, under improved conditions schools are refilling ; 
and it is a subject for congratulation that the nctuil lo-s of life among the pupils 
has been very small.’ 

Dui-in" - the same jieriod of four yean-, the total number of Middle schools 
increased from 280 to 310, and the number of pupils in them from 10,962 to 
lh 489. In the plague year, while the number of schools continued to increase 
slightly, the pupils dropped to 17,002. a reduction of 8 per cent. It is evident 
that Middle schools generally were les« affected by the plague than High schools, 
though in a single school (the Elpliinotone Middle school at Bombay) the pupils 
fell from GGS to 73, and a number of schools were temporarily closed m Mud 

Takinv both classes of schools together, those under Government decreased 
from 28 to 26, while those under District or Municipal Boards increased from s s 
to 84 the change being insignificant in both cases. But it should be mentioned 
that the average strength of a Gov eminent school i- about thrice that of a Board 
school. The schools in Native States increased from 75 to 101, with n cor- 
responding growth in pupils; and the Native States were fortunate enough to 
escape the” plague. The number of Ahlid schools increases! from 119 to 1. >2. and 
of unaided schools from 56 to 37, Mime of the latter having l wen hnmgivt uj*»n 
the Aided list. It appears that Unaided school- (especially tho«c in Bombay utv ) 
suffered front the plague more -evtrely than any other ch's. 

Progress in Secondary education is best sdiovvn by increase in the Sccotvlary 
stages ofinstructioii. In the four year- specifics I. pupil* m the High stage increases! 
front 15,408 to 17,580, or by 14 *per cent. ; and pupils in the Middle stage from 
19 725 to 23,730, or by 20 jier cent., the rate of increase in both case* being steady 
throughout tbe 'period. Bombay ha.- a larger proportion of pupil- in tbe 
Secondary i>tage- than any other Province. 
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ntnonrM ok education in* imjia. 


With regard to the qualifications of tcnchcr*, the Director sav* - 

4 * There art* no tmnim: wlieol* for tcarher* In H«-ennd.iry whool* In the Iv-ridt-nr}, 
except two or throe normal t lawn-* In connexion -with KtirojK-nn The Ih pert- 

inent nciept* the graduate for place* of Its. CO and upward*. and nn n with •“•me college 
training for lower plac**. Noexanilnalion* In tin luiowWgn of school method and lie- 
itcicnif of teaching arc h«W, hut Oil* 1* now under r»n«ldrnit1r>n. Tin* lowest jay now 

given Inn CJnverntneiil High acliwl I* ROA and for thU mnafl who lias kin nt a y«ir 

urlwnnt tolli Koran usual l> is- miwI. A* n tr»r»W Aided ln«d*. tin- object of tlw* 
I)«<|Kirttmm is to enforce « ttlclmer l.j- encouraging litanag. rs to follow the departmental 
wugo iu to tear her*. The Hi'\ortmont rveotrnl"e* long exj>erlenr«« «> n guarantee of 
ellklinc), and Illiberal In treating each arlionl <*n its own merit*, on the general out- 
turn of work, an<I the dlsciplino mdntslhed." 


86.— Secondary Schools in Bengal. 

In IVngul, tlw description of f'mwd.iry education ns “that which lends tip 
from the Primary to the Collegiate course ” dues nut quite hold true in re*j)fct 
of the instruction itnmrted in Middle school*, bull Engli-h ntul Vtntactii.ir ; for 
although the currictilnin for tlic*o schools li:i* Us-n so laid down a* to make the 
nupil* familiar, through the tentacular, with the subject- jire*criUsl for the 
Matriculation, it has nlwt a technical side in subjects like nieu-ttnition mid physics, 
w lurh nro intended for tho«e who«e gwirml education is to end lure, and who 
may afterward* ndopt some Mllmrdimte professional caret r. lor High si 1 tool- no 
scientific or technical outr-c of study, alternative to the .Matriculation, lias jet Wen 
approved hy the luiiicmtv; though the Cnvenuiiout ordered in 1N!».’>‘ tint, in 
awarding junior scholarship* nt the Motricutation. credit should Is* given fur mark* 
in drawing, which has already produced a marked result. 

£ocomlary school* an* divided into three classes — High Kngli-h, Middle 
K»gli-h. and Middle Vernacular. High schools tench iq» to the Matriculation 
standard of the Pnivcrsitv ; mid l**th cla*sc* of Middle school* prejure their 
pupil* for the Middle Scholarship Examination, with or without the EnglMi 
language a* nn extra subject. All Secondary school* have Primary di )<i rimer it*, 
which arc tint treated as Pcjanitc schools, ns in Hominy. but are regarded a* 
integral jxirts of the main institutions. 

In High schools, English is a compulsory subject; and in Middle English 
schools, thou "I i not compulsory, it is studied by the great majority of the pupil*. 
In many Middle Vernacular school* the pupil- are taught English ns* nn 
additional subject, in order that, mi pas-ing the Middle Vernacular Examination 
they may not be under the necessity of joining the lowest form* of school-! 
It is ul*o not uni on) mon for some pupil* in Vernacular schools to barn English 
enough to obtain a certificate at tbe Middle English Examination. The ■ mention 
whether English or the Vernacular should be the medium of instruction j n 
English Secondary schools in subject* other than languages d.<e* not arise in 
English Middle school*, in whiihthe vernacular is mve<-anh the medium everr 
candidate being required to j*i*« in the full vernacular course. In Hi*di «<hools 
the reverse i« the vase. The vernacular ln-i*, mentioned in Mr. Xa-h’* liov low"*' 
which bad been tried in some of tbe High school* in tbe Presidency- and I’ni-J I ' 
Divisions, bad to be practically nlmndonod in 1X*.I.'» D«, when, iii'isin-eiiucnce or 
the persistent opposition it met with, option wa* given to tlie authorities t.. 
n constitute the school* on an English ha*U. On the other hand. .1 movement I * 
recently been started l>y the Kangivn Sabitya Pari-liad (a lxidv of re-ncc talT. 
literary men from all jxirts of Bengal) in favour of IV-ngnli as the inc*linm of stn V! 
tit cerUm subject* prc*crtlicd for the Matriculation. - 


With regard to the further extension of becumlary education and the with 
<lraw.il of Government in favour of private managers, which wn* rrninim™.,T „i t 
the EtUicatkm Gorajwi*sio«, the Director write* a* follows ; — c > - 

“ There remains little to be done for the epread of Si coiutiu-r ului.u i 
dirtet measnre on the part of the DejMHment. private enterprise haviW nlreiuiv . <r; 
especull} m trowded localities, more perhaps than circumstanres would warrant’ 
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4 There are perhaps more Secondary schools in Calcutta,' writes the Inspector for the 
Presidency Circle, ‘ than are needed. Bnt considering the hard straggle non going on 
on the part of unemployed intelligence, we must be prepared to see new High schools 
started year after year, though, as has actually taken place in the last quinquennium, the 
net gam may not be very large, the starting of new schools being neutralised, to a great 
extent, by the collapse of older and weaker ones’ But there is yet ample room for 
improvement by the use of the grant-ifi-aid system, w hich has worked so successfully 
m Bengal propei, and has been so little availed of m Bihar and Chota Nagpur It is in 
these quarters, therefore, that our efforts are mainly directed at present for the further 
extension of secondary education. 

“As regards the withdrawal of Government in favour of private manageis, the 
matter was fully discussed in 1892, when the question arose in respect of closing or 
transferring to local bodies the ci ila (District) schools at Monghyr, Bhagalpnr, Arrah, and 
Muzaffarpnr. Besides the various practical difficulties in carrying out such a measure, the 
Director pointed out that local bodies were wanting in the element of stability, and 
noticed the case of a most flourishing institution which, od the death of its munificent 
founder, was doomed to pass through a period of storm and disorganisation. In March 
1893, 1 had to deal with the case again, and finally recommended, after examining the 
financial aspect of the measure, that no further transfer of schools and colleges — 
Monghyr had then already been transferred to a Joint Committee — should be attempted 
until the matter had been more fully thought oat, as my belief was that it would 
result in gam neither to the schools in point of efficiency, nor to Government in 
economy. This view of the situation was practically accepted by Government •, and 
orders were issued for restoring to its original status the Murallarpnr zilla school, 
which had been for some time going through a process of abolition Subsequently, 
Sir Alfred Croft wrote on this subject 'I have no doubt, m the first place, that the 
maintenance of a Government school effectually tends to keep up the standard of 
discipline in the whole area affected by it ; and m the second place, that the tone and 
teaching of the Government school are influences that decidedly make for order and 
loyalty. 

“So far as regards High achoots. The Middle English schools maintained or 
managed by the Department are few : two of them are for special communities 
[Muhammadan and European], and the rest are practismg schools attached to Training 
schools. ... Of the 37 Government Middle Vernacular schools, some are likewise 
practising schools, a few me aided with municipal contributions, while as many as 
24 work in the backward tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, in which the question of 
their transfer to local management cannot an*e for a long time." 

All the Departmental schools me both maintained and managed bv Govern- 
ment. Schools maintained by Boards include tliree High schools (Howrah, Bari*al. 
and Monghyr) under Joint’ Committees, consisting partly of members of the 
District Board and partly of members of the municipality. Of the other schools of 
this class, two High and three Middle English are managed by municipalities, and 
14 Middle English are managed by District Boards. f>o District Board has yet 
been entrusted with control over a High 6choob The Middle Vernacular schools 
uuder public management were formerly called Model school'. Some of them 
were started as early as the administration of Lord Hardinge, whose name they 
used to bear. “ Their serv ices to the cause of v emacular education are incalculable, 
and most of them even now are among the best institutions in the country in 
respect of both stability and efficiency ” 

Dunn"’ the past five tears the total number of High schools increased from 
:*6S to 393, and the number of pupil' m them from 77,433 to 83,640, the average 
strength of each school rising from 210 to 213. Government schools decreased 
from ^49 to 48. and Board school' from S to 5 ; while Aided school* increased from 
178 to 183, and Unaided from 133 to 157. Altogether, the proportion of pupil' 
in the two clashes of schools under private management to the total number nt 
pupils rose from 79 to 82 per cent. English Middle schools increased from 827 
to 942, and the number ot pupils m diem from 58,501 to 69,038. the averagi 
strength of each school rising from 71 to 74. Government schools increased from 
tj to°7, but Board school' declaimed from — 0 to 17 ; while Aided school' 
increased from 392 to 070, and Unaided from 209 to 248. Altogether, the 
proportion of pupils in the two das-cs of schools under private management 
to the total number of pupils rose from 96 to 97 jier cent. It should lie 
stated, however, that two High schools in the Tributary States of Ori"a. and 
thiee Middle English schools in the Political States of Chota Nagpur, have 
been included among Unaided institutions. Middle \ ermcular '< bools mcrea-ed 
from 1,113 to 1,140, and the number of pupils in them front 61.351 to 65,441 
(as compared with a decrease m the preceding period), the average strength 
of each* school rising from 77 to 8U. Government schools m< reused from 
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.»re employed as junior teachers. Being mostly men of little education, they do not 
themselves know how to pronounce English words In making my annual inspection 
of schools, I hate generally made the teacher ifead the passage for dictation to the class 
I have never yet found one who could read properly or pronounce correctly. It naturally 
follows that the boys of the class cannot read oi prononuce In the lower classes ot 
schools, it is almost invariably the practice to read English as if it were the vernacular, 
with the same mode of emphasis and intonation, and with a total disregard of punctu- 
ation and sense. In the highest classes the defects ot this method are distinctly 
traceable. The practice of using keys and leirnmg explanations by heart is not 
discouraged as it ought to be by teachers It saves the teacher himself trouble m 
the preparation uf his lesson, and « believed to be the most useful device for passing 
examinations. As a natural result, the intelligence of boys remains uncultivated, and 
they never learn how to work for themselves. 

“ Vernacular. — The vernacular is more or less neglected in most Anglo- Vernacular 
schools. This is particularly noticeable where there are many Bengali boys They are 
always backward in this lespect, but little effort seems to be made to overcome this 
defect m them Generally^ speaking, the writing of the vernacular is very bad. The 
difference between the writing of boys in village schools and in English schools is 
not creditable to the latter. The neglect of the vernacular' is a common cause of 
complaint ; but headmasters and teachers, though they deplore it, do very little 
to overcome it, and certainly do not exact a high standard in this respect from their 
pupils 

“ Mathematic . — The different branches of mathematics are, on the whole, fairly 
well taught m most schools, with the exception perhaps of mensuration . bat no school 
has as yet been able to bring the lower classes up to the standard required by the 
new curriculum. Not sufficient attention is paid to neatness in working ont answers. 
Boys are allowed to show up their work in any form, and sometimes. it would 
seem that the teacher is satisfied so long os the answer is correct, without examining 
the method by which It may have been obtained. 

“ Geography and History . — These subjects are generally very unintelligent!) taught 
In both, teachers merely exact the words of ‘the book, without troubling to inquire 
if their pupils really know wliat they mean. Their excuse is that the boys, from 
their limited knowledge of English, cannot understand ; bnt that this is not so 1B proved 
by the resnlts obtained by painstaking and intelligent teachers. In the London Mission 
School, Benares, and in the District school at tatehpur, I was agreeably surprised to find 
that the boys, on the whole, understood and took an interest in both subjects. In one 
or two schools which annually obtain satisfactory results in the Entrance and Middle 
examinations, the method adopted in teaching history and geography is to neglect these 
subjects for the gi eater period of the course, and ciam the boys up in them during the 
last few months. 

“Sue/i'e — With the exception of the London Mission School, Benares, the science 
classes are not a success in this Circle. One or two schools are attempting to teach 
the subject without qualified teachers and without any apparatus. Unless a school 
is properly equipped for teaching science, it would be better to leave the subject 
alone. There is, bestdes, the impression among boys that the Entrance course is 
easier than the School Final, another reason why physics and chemistry are not 
populir. Science teachers, though well up in their book -vv ork, often fail to make the 
subject! interesting They ho not make sufficient use ot practical demonstration, because 
they have not been accustomed to performing experiments themselves Their experi- 
ments are apt to fail, anil their demonstrations are unskilful , so that students find the 
subject dull and unprofitable. Very little ical progress is made at present; and the 
students rely for purposes of examination upon an unintelligent attempt at memorising 
the words of what they consider important passages in their text-books. Some more 
suitable text-books for Indian students might with advantage be introduced ; but m the 
hands of a really able teacher the present text-books might be made to do wet) 
enough. The fault at present lies not so much vvith the science primers as with the 
science teachers. 

“ Di'ttiotHffi — In accounting for the decreasing popularity of drawing, the heid- 
rnastci of the District school, Cawnpore, reports that students are not willing to run the 
nsk of losing their promotion, by failing in this one subject at the single test held at the 
end ox a year's work. He suggests that, if the work of the whole year were taken mm 
consideration and the drawing-books m daily use inspected, there would be less uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty in the minds of the students as to the result of their examination 
in this subject, anil more would then take up drawing.” 


"With regard to the grant-in-aid system, the same Inspector remarks : — 

"A point of the greatest importance to the cause of education is the working of the 
gr.mt-m aid system. A strict enforcement of its rules is essential ; but at the same time 
it is clear that there is uuder this system a tendenev to stereotype educational methods 
and to reduce all schools to a single pattern, without allowing them a chance of develop- 
ment according to their own inclinations or to local requirements. lu the case ot the 
smaller schools and those not long established, it is well, generally spe iking, that they 
should be made to conform strictly to the rules ; bnt in the case of a few of the Ivrger and 
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from H«. 15 to Its. 10. which nrc more liberal tlnn the salaries often assigned to 
tear lari uf English in Anglo- Venim ul ir schools, w hu ought to [inwc" 
higla r qiinlihmtum*. ISut the juy of the lime-t grades of assistants ( lis. 5 to Its 7) 
is miu'li ton low for coui)kt'tcnt men who line |ias-isl through n course of two yeirs' 
tram i no in Xomi.il schools. In the I'mijih, tin imiiiuinm is fixed at Its. 8. 


SS— Secondary Schools in the Punjab. 

In the Pimi ib, the Director ol Public- Institution is content to let the figures 
show the run irkahle progress in Secondary education. or at least in English 
ul unit inn. lie gnes no genersiJ account of the ey-tem, ntid confines himself to 
the schools for Xntive l>ov*. His figures, therefore, differ from those idiown above 
in ottr compiRithc statistics, which are tikcn from the General Table ; and it 
tdioiihl lenlwcnwl tlut the I’tmjtb *\ stern is pccuhir in recognising Vernacular 
hdiools of the High grade. 

The total number of Secondary schools for Xntive boys in the l’unjib has 
increased in fi\e years from 210 to .‘102, or bj 21 per cent. ; while the number of 
oupils in them Ins meroa-sed from 17,890 to 57,5 Hi. or by 20 per cent hi jiupils 
iesirning English, the rate of increase Ins l»ecu still larger — imnch, 27 percent. 
The nuniKr of Anglo- Vcnucnlar or English High schools has risen from 4!) to 
fictile growth in Government and Ho ml s C 1uh>Is being 1, in Aided schools 5, 
imd m Eniidisl 10. There arc al-n two Vernacular High school*, of which one 
(hi connexion with the Orient.il College at I.nhore) is Aided, and the other 
Enabled. The ntimlwr of Anglo- Vcnncul ir or English Middle schools has 
risen from 7(5 to 110, the growth in Government and Horn! schools being (5, 
in Aided schools 1, and in Enabled schools ,11. Adding together Inrth classes 
of Anglo -Vernicular schools, it will l»c seen that the increase in Enabled is 44, 
or no le-s than 103 |»er cent. The numlitr of Vernacular Middle schools has 
remained stationary at 122, all of which nrc Hoard schools. According to stage, 
the total numlier of pupil; in the High (English) stage has increased from 1,938 
to 2,782, or by 1 1 per cent. ; the total in the Middle English stage from 7,30(5 to 
10,372, or by 41 percent.; nml the total in the Middle Vernacular stage from 
1,101 to 5, 128, or by 38 per cent. Altogether, the proportion of pupils in the 
Second iry stiges is now 32 per cent, of the total, compared with 28 per cent. fi\e 
sears ago. As the Director obsenes : “ There can be no doubt about the steadily 
increasing desire for an English education ; and it requires a rather firm restraining 
hand to present the undue conversion of Vernacular into Anglo- Vernacular 
schools. Hides line been pre-enlied laying town the terms, including private 
subscriptions, on which such conversion is admissible in the case of Board school b ; 
and the just quinquennium las shown, in a number of instances, how readily 
contributions from the public become available in this behalf.” 

The Director also makes the following general remarks on Secondary 
schools : 

"The general character of the instruction imparted in the Secondary schools, in the 
opinion of inspecting oflicerB, lias much improved during the last five years It is still 
defective, mostly because the prissure of the Middio School and Entrance examinations 
tends to a system of cram, rather than to real mental cultivation ; but in the beat schools 
the right end of education la kept in view. 8ince 1891-92, special measures have been 
adopted for improving the instruction in English, chiefly by the adoption of better 
Readers, by miking English more widely the medium of instruction in the Middle 
classes of Anglo- Vernacular schools, and by encouraging conversation in English from 
the Upper Primary department : and the result has been gratifying In connexion 
with the Entrance Science and the Clerical and Commercial examinations instituted 
by the Punjab University, a few schools have adopted the corresponding courses, and, 
inconsequence of the laying down by the Department of a scheme of drawing for the 
Secondary classes, that subject is also beginning to find a place in the schools. In a few 
years ... I hope to find that the ordinary etudents of the Tiaming College will be 
able to qualify as teachers of elementary drawing ; and this will greatly facilitate the 
genera! introduction of the subject into the schools. The accommodation provided for 
the Secondary schools is, in many cases, neither sufficient nor suitable . hut this matter, 
as well aa the supply of proper furniture and appliances, receives generally a reasonable 
share of attention. Some schools add yearly to their small libraries the books recom- 
mended by the Text-Rook Committee as suitable for school-hoys . but the absence of means 
to encourage a taste for private reading in the aemor boys, including the example of the 
teachers, remains one of the most pressing defects in our Secondary schools.” 
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lmiK«*re»h»MMwd hMs W might l>o adtUdde «<> allow ll.mi a grater fired on i limn 
at pr< wiit. Tluflr grant might is- livid ti|*m certain fttaratilMn f.*r a I«tri»l of fmm 
three to fttc year*. Then* nn* jnr* of sucre* aid tnr» of failure in tin* lit* of r\rtj 
at bool, and it is not always ex|K*illi lit to judge of tl>«* clnritiotnl vain*- of a whool b) 
tin* nmtll <>f a single viarV work. The pn * nt arum, of riving tin* grant according t« 
tlio naiill of llic Inspector'll y 1*1 1 ami ihM'nhi rrity ami Departmental evamlintlonalmw 
ilr|irrwini; tifitl njmn *om<* of the t«i*t Aided **!inoI*j ami It J* that under 

tiiH m stein th-ir work may not ImarttMy 1-- Judged r«.»reetly. <*• Main a*-!i«x»!* which 
liavo n high position for n long time, ami about the • Ihclency and financial atiMlit) 
of flitch then* U tu* duttU, might l»* treated on a illlfi rrnt s}s*« m in tin- living of the 
gntit.ln-.iia. Tlii* nun lil reduce the foerlsh nnxlrty to appear well at tin- ln»j^tor‘« 
visit, un<1 to jom 1«j r\« rj sort >.f mean* a.* ninny pnpiM a« j«-»*iMc at the public 
ovum [nil lone. Tin re might thru In. lo»* inn utltr to rnm ami t miff r«-ri leaching done 
thnii at present.** 


(Jin lit the *> ninth of tcnclirr*. tin* Diwlor liiin*elf write* : — • 

*» In tho at*« nee of trained inn h< r* for Anglo- Venurul ir w liooi*. the qualification* 
of applicant* late to lm Judged altun-t entirely by their »rnb nil.-sl attainment*. The 
small jnv attached to the lower j<*w«tr* hi* made it impossible to n tun the anmrrf any 
com)* tent nun in rliaip 1 of the junior school c!i*m* in mini |'!iri<. In District 
School*, there are many |***t* on It-*. It*. 12, or !.'• a month, for which sum a li iilnf with 
the nerereary know ledge of Kngli*h ti«. of eoiir»e, not available. The jrt»i|«,iieineiit of 
the commencement of the stndy of KncIMi until a boy Join* :be l*i<j» r I*ntn»r> Krtiwt 
will make it fe-isibl* to appoint yi rn-wulir P-trlicr* who line through tie* Normal 

School to there post* in future, not only Inth" Ixiwcr but also in the l'jn*r I'ritntrj section, 
if arrangement* are made fur aimtlnr ami properly qualtib-d neuter to take the latter 
section In FttgH*h. Some High wheel* hate eenlor master* who are far front Mug 
qualified for their work. Tim majority of the old. r nun •!<> little or nothing towanl* 
wlf-impniTemeot, anil hate no Men of metln*l in teaching. One ln*[*-,tor Mye— anil 
lil< remark ia borne mtt l>y IhetiMimonT of nthinsaa will a* b> my own ol»er\-ition — 
that every State acliool i* hamj*'re*I by the pn-M-nee of one or two t< ocher* ijnlte imhitnl 
fur their work. Hating origin illy, taken to •teaching a* the la*t n*ort. th* t have 
sometime* grown ohl In mnieo while etiil rvceltlng low nalarle*, T»Kippoinli*i of 
promotion and without energy, they liocmne a dr.ig upon the who<>] t<» which they 
Ih-Ioiir. They an- usnvlly jmt in charge of low.r cllieo'S wlm*' their method of 
iniiortmg instruction most discourage theit popiN, and give l!»tn n illetaste for 

learning Aidtd wliool* have the adsanUgr, u» reganl* tlieir ]*>wcr of 

dispensing with the wtrlcca of unsatisfartory tiachera, and on thl* account are able 
to obtain Is tier work from them. The opening of a Training College, and the 
regulation requiring Knglbh teachershlps In Mate and AIJol school* t>" lie fillcl tip 
by the appointment of trained men, will do much to ret these inatti r* straight . but it 
will be long lioforc the sgbool* are cl ran sol of thes*' nsel« *.* old bands " 


The lutn\ ntmilMT tif Ytni.w-til.ir Mwldle eclmol- in tlu> North-West lu* 
iUrrciv*c«l tltirutjf fi\P .\tnr* fmtii 31W to 2!>“, l«it the iiinnWr of jnijiil* in tlitni 
It.is iiurm*n\ funuiWAWtltu ill .700, the av trope strength Imino ri-cn from IMl 
to itl7. The deertaw in the nutiiUr «»f whool* i* «|u«- vltitflv to the clo.-in*' of 
imRicicnt Middle stvtwni*. «i tint the school* now nml, n* lVininrv ; hut n lew 
iu\e Ik on mixed to the A n*rlo- Vernacular "Ride. Tiierc nn- no Unaided sc!n«ds 
in thin chi-*, and only H Aided, ttotrly nil ot which «n> tinder Mi-*ion.irv inaju"e- 
ment. All tile fSn\ eminent M.hiHil**nre IUmrI mIkniK TJie incmi*e*in (utrTil*. 
i» entirely in the I'rittmn st:i"t-*, which to"cther contain XI tier cent, of the total. 
Thenutnlicr of innitl* in the -Middle stage i* only (1.02 1, or nW.iu 10 in inch form.* 
The Director couMdeM tint the w nut ol ]mi"rc-’* shown hv thi- th«* of school* 
i- |wrth_ due to the “exceptional nnd wide sjnrnd di*tre*s ,r that marked the year 
1 85H5-D7 . lie mike* the follow it i" remarks nlnuit the c *tnh|i*hinent of lsvinlintf- 
hou*e*, w Inch seem* to Ik* nukiti" little way : — 


"A Vcrnacalar Mnldle sclinol slionld not l>e a merely local institution ; it provide* 
h higher Mage of education to boy* who hue gone through the UpiK-r Primary staee in 
a number of Prim iry echnol* in the District, and therefore servt-s a comi>aratitcii widi 
area. It is evident that no such school cun he nganlol n- completely ctiuipiAyl for 
us w„rk, unless u l»owdmg-bovi«* is atlaelied to it for the benefit of boys from n 
distance. Y< here a school of this kind evWssolelv for ii* immediate neighbourhood, it 
is likely to lie small, mellicient. and dieproiMmionatelj coeily It would Ik- cheaper and 
more businesslike to lia'e a smaller nnmbir of really good school^ with a l.ir-cr roll ami 
a strnug staff, and ,< iMhirdmg-honse for hoys from other places, rb.iii to have a ereit 
number of inferior Mcond-iry wclmol* scatu-red tip anil down a District within reach of 
eiery Milage, and baching only one or two Jwys in each class of the Middle section M 


A Urge mimlicr ot the a*M*tmt teacher* and mini.- of the headmaster* 
V '/niacubr schools lnx«* not j«^ed thnmjrh a Nonna t school «.«c*c of ,«iy 
knul. A* regards pay, he.idn meters npjieftr to Ik- well piid at salaries ynrjin" 
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truin IN. 15 to IN. 10, which arc more liberal than the wtlarie** often assigned to 
u<jqi»tnnt tnirhir* of English in Anjflo- Vernacular schools, who ought to 
higher i|iulifinition-<. Hut the pay of the lowest grides of assistants (IN. 5 to IN. 7) 
is intnli too low for competent men who have |u««l through a course of two years’ 
tnuniiig in Normal echooN. In the l’unjih, the ininiinutn is fixed nt IN. 8. 


88— Secondary Schools in the Punjab. 

In the 1‘unjih, the Director of Public Iie-triutioii is content to let the figures 
tdmvv the remarkable progTC'* in Sccnuthrv education, or at least in 1’ngh'h 
education. He gives no general account of the system, and confines him«cli to 
the school* for Native liov*. His fi>mrc*, therefore, differ from those f>hown above 
in our comjurativc statistics, which are taken trom the Gcncnd Table ; and it 
idmuld 1 m* observed tint the Punjab system is j>oculi.ir in recognising Vern icular 
scluiols of the High grade. 

The to til mimUr of Second try schools for Native, hoys in the Punjih has 
incrv v as(sl in five years from 21!) to 302, or by 21 per cent. ; while the number of 
pupils in them Ins increased from 47,800 to 57,5 1C. or hy 20 per cent. In pupils 
learning Kngli'h, the rate of increase has lieen still larger — namely, 27 per cent. 
The number of Atiglo-Venneular or IlnglMi High schools has rhiii from 4!) to 
08, the growth in Government and Hoard schools being 1, in Aided schools 5, 
and in Un tided 10. There are also two Vcniautl.tr High schools, of which one 
(in connexion with the Oriental College at Lihorc) is Aided, and the other 
Unaided. The number of Anglo- Vernanilar or English .Middle schools has 
risen from 7C to 110, the growth in Government and Ho ml schools being <>, 
in Aided schools and in Unaided schools 81. Adding together both classes 
of Anglo- Vernacular school*, it will be Keen that the increase in Unaided is 44, 
or iui lc>« than 108 |K*r cent. The number of Vcrtncuiar Middle schools has 
remained stationary nt 122, nil of vvliuh are Hoard schools. According to stage, 
the total number of pupil) in the High (English) stage has increased from 1,5)38 
to 2,782, or by 14 per cent. ; the totil in the Middle English stage from 7,300 to 
10,872, or by 11 |n*rcel\t. ; and the totvl in the Middle Vernacular stage from 
1,101 to 3, 128, or by 38 per cent. Altogether, the proportion of pupils in the 
Secondary stages is now 82 per cent, of the total, compared with 28 per cent, fire 
vears ago. As the Director observes : “ There can be no doubt about the steadily 
increasing desire for an English education ; and it requires a rather firm restraining 
hand to prevent the undue conversion of Vernacular into Anglo- Vernacular 
school-. Rules have bten prcscrilied laying town the terms, including private 
subscriptions, on which such ton version is admissible in the case of Hoard schools ; 
awl the past ipiimpicnnium has shown, in n number of instances, how readily 
contributions from the public Income available in this behalf.” 

The Director al«o in ikes the following general remarks on Secondary 
schools : 

“The general character of the instruction imparted in the Secondary schools, in the 
opinion of inspecting officers, has much improved during the last five years It is btill 
defective, mostly because the pressure of the Middle School and Entrance examinations 
tends to a sjstem of cram, rather than to real mental cultivation , but in the best schools 
the right end of education is kept in view. Since 18D1-12, special measures have been 
adopted for improving the instruction in English, chiefly ljj the adoption of better 
Headers, bv making English more widely the medium of instruction in the Middle 
classes of An_do- Vernacular schools, and by encouraging conversation in English from 
the Upper Primarj dep irtment ; and the result has been gratifying In connexion 
with the Entrance Science and the Clerical and Commercial examinations instituted 
by the Punjab Univ eraitj , a few schools have adopted the corresponding courses , and, 
in consequence of the lajing down by the Department of a scheme of drawing for the 
Secondary classes, that subject is also beginning to find a place in the schools In a few 
years ... I hope to find that the ordinary students of the Training College will be 
able to qualify as teachers of elementary drawing , and this w ill great! j facilitate the 
general introduction of the subject into the schools. The accommodation provided for 
the Secondary schools is, In many cases, neither sufficient nor suitable ; but this matter, 
as well as the supply of proper furmtnre and appliances, receives generally a reasonable 
share of attention. Some schools add j earl} to their small libraries the books recom- 
mended by the Text- Cook Committee as 5 curable for school-boys ; but the absence of me ms 
to encourage a taste for private reading In the senior boys, including the example of the 
teachers, remains one of the most pressing defects in our Secondary schools " 
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89.— Secondary Schools in tho Central Provinces. 

In tin* ('ititnil l'mtinrr*, pupil * nr»* admitted to n Smmdarv * !>• • »>n 

passing the 1 *wht I’rimirv mmiiatum. A* n-/anl« Kr.plidi Pf]x»»N, llo* n>ar*c 
comti) etm-s with tin* fir*t f*ngli*h cla«<,and end* with the Kntn»»K-«* «D*«; tfue 
which the Matriculation or School Final examination qtalific* fur admi*»»un to a 
college. The inwrv: of study fur the Middle drjurtnimt of I jipK»h sehnoh, 
cxtinding liter f'lir trap*. i« prrKTiDd by the Ihjcirtnxnt. The curriculum in 
the High drjortim nt, which i* fir two venr*. i« lu»cd uj.ifi the Entrance 
examination of the Ftmmiiy. As regard * Vt-maenlvr Middle *r!si»>!», the nnw 
Commence* with the fifth tim-vnibr, and end* with tlx- sixth M niacolr.r cla**. 
The oimt iinjeirunt change in tlie hM.-n i»f Sm.iuUry education during the 
nninquriiniuiii ha* been the «-*lnhh»hnutit hy the i'niv« rrity «-f AlUlulod of a 
School Final examination, which may In* de-erikd »* thr’nud'Tn side of the 
Entrance examination. The curricula nf tin* two examination* an* a* f»!Iuw» : 


Sfatrienfilniri 

1. Etlglldl. 

2, lti» ton and (impraphy. 

5. M nth i matin*. 

4. Classical language — one of the 
following : iandtit, Arabic, 
IVrsi.ni, I .at in, ( i rvc k, Helm w. 


S, f -e.t Ftr.*f. 


A. Engli-h. 

Hiivlmtani. 

Arithmetic and Khimutary Mathr. 

Ilia tie*. 

History and Oe»crwl*hy. 

It. Optional subject*— (1) A further 
ci.urv* of Mnthi m me*. (2) Ele* 
nn ntary Fhysic*. (3) Elaurntarr 
On tnbtry, ( i) Drawing, (i) 
Meri»uratn>n nn<l Sumy, (6) 
Folitira! Kr»«ni>inV, (7) Hook* 
keeping, (X) Agnculturv. 


Mint of the High s*.h>*>l» in the Central Fmvinre* send up twndhlate* fur the 
School Final at Allahnlwd, and that examination i* growing in popuLmtv. The 
changc will doubtless gi\c an itnjietM* to scientific n» cmujorol with ptm.lv library 
studies. The hIm*^ tliat continue to send up ratiiliihti’* for the ’Calcutta 
MntricuLition ran do nothing in this direction, until the 1‘nii ersitv of Calcutta 
laid* the way. Much has hyn clone during the quimpicrutium to pile a more 
practical turn to instruction in Secondary »c1k*»1* bv the tnconrapi jiunt pin n to 
subject* of a iKmi-tedinical charatfer, such u* drawing and physical suuicr. All 
schools arc provided with grtmiiwu ; and cricket, footlnll, ami otlicr panic* are 
encouraged in English school*. 

During the last five years the total muni* r of Hiph school* in the Central 
Frounces lias increased from 12 to 1G, and the total utitnU'r of pupil* in them 
has inermsed from CGO to 74S, or by 15 |*t cent., the average strenpth listing 
Cvilen from 55 to IG. The number of Ootemment school* ha* lscn reduced 
from 5 to 4, by the clo-ing of the Hiph school dejwrtment of the Juhbulporv 
College in 1X94. Kb High school* are managed by District or Mtmicijial Hoard*. 
The numlicr of Aided schools has ri*cn ftnm 7 to y ; for, while the Mi*»ion school 
at Sconi lias been closed, three school* for Kimijicnns lia\e been rai.-cd from the 
Middle to the High grade. The number ol Vnaidtd schools i* now time two at 
Nagpur and one at IIo*Iiangnbod, all of which have been opened in the’i^riod 
There are no High school* in Native States. The total numler of English Middle 
schools has increased from GG to G8, and the total number of pupils in them from 
4,339 to 5,988, or by 38 per cent. Government schools show a reduction from 
30 to 6, owing to the closing of 3 and the transfer of 21 to local bodies. Ikwrd 
schools have risen from 9 to 30, through the reason just given. Aided schools 
have fdlcn from 22 to 19, owing to the raising of 3 Middle dejurtmenta for 
European* to the High grade. Unaided schools Jiave grown from 1 to 5 four 
new ones having been opened in the period. Four new schools have also’ been 
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opened in , Native States, raising the number to 8. The total number of 
Vernacular Middle bchools has decreased from 171 to 149 ; while the number of 
pupils in them has remained practically stationary, the increase being only from 
18,576 to 18,762. During the previous period, it may be remembered, Vernacular 
schools were for the first time brought on the Middle list m the Central Provinces. 
The decrease in the present period is the result of reducing those with inefficient 
Middle departments to the Primary grade. This has affected all classes of schools 
alike, except those in Native States, which have grown from 8 to 13, with a more 
than proportionate increase in pupils. Government schools base fallen from 
19 to 5, partly by transfer to local bodies; but, in spite of this, Board schools 
have fallen from 120 to 115. Aided schools have also fallen from 24 to 16, 
though in both cases pupils liave increased. There are no Unaided schools of 
this class. The Director remarks that the main disadvantage of Vernacular 
Middle schools is that they lead to nothing, there being no public tost to con- 
summate their course or gauge their success. But in order to meet this want, it 
is proposed to institute a Vernacular Middle School Examination. 

According to stages of instruction, the total number of pupils in the High stage 
has increased from 660to748; but it was as high as 845 in 1894— 95, the year before 
the famine began to be felt. In the Middle English stage, the increase has been 
from 4,292 to 5,927 ; and, here, again the number was slightly larger in 1894-95. 
In the Middle Vernacular stage, the increase has only been from 2,134 to 2,310, 
though in 1894-95 the number was as high as 2,810. It is noteworthy that Native 
States have a larger proportion (14-25) of pupils in this stage than British 
Districts (12-12). 


90.— Secondary Schools in Burma. 

In Burma the total number of High schools has increased from 11 to 13, 
and the pupils in them from 3,398 to 4,112, the average strength rising from 
309 to 316. Government schools and Municipal schools remain unchanged, at 
2 and 3 respectively. Aided schools, chiefly under Missionary management, 
have risen from 6 to S. There are no Unaided Secondary schools of any hind in 
the Province. The total number of Middle English schools has increased from 
46 to 54, and the pupils in them from 3,259 to 5,062, the average strength 
rising from 71 to 94. There are no Government schools of this class. Municipal 
schools have dropped from 14 to 13, but Aided schools ha\c ri<cn from 32 to 41. 
Middle Vernacular schools, which are really Indigenous schools aided under 
special regulations, liave increased from 22 to 160. while the pupils in them 
have increased from 1,579 to 9,918. But the Director -ays nothing about this 
notable growth. With regard to the extension of Englidi education lie 
remarks : — 

“Where Bchools appoint good teachers, -where the rules are strictly followed, and 
■where head-masters or managers m3ke their supervision a reality instead of a sham, 
the results are uniformly good. Anglo-Vernacular Aided schools are rapidly increasing 
We are, however, slow to register them till they give promise of good work and 
supervision. Several Mission Anglo-Vernacular schools suffer from the want of reliable 
head-masters, who can be trusted to carry on the work thoroughly when the missionary 
in charge is away on tour doing his legitimate work. The desiTe for English is very 
widespread ; and in some places middle-aged men attend night classes started in 
connexion with Anglo-Vernacular schools, because they wish to be able to read notices, 
shipping and others, that are written or printed in English, ignorance of which leaves 
them at the mercy of others'* 

It should be added that there is alo a recognized class of Anglo- Vernacular 
schools in Burma of the Primary grade. 

91— Secondary Schools in Assam. 

In A«sain the system of Secondary education is practically identical with 
that in Bengal. Being mainly a preparation for the Matriculation of the Calcutta 
University, English, mathematics, history, geography, and a Second language 
are compulsory subjects, while drawing i9 optional in High schools. Elementary 
physics, sanitary science, and mensuration and surveying are taught ns optional 
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subjects in Middle school*. No teacher in Government or Aided, whools i* 
confirmed in his appointment until he lia' passed the Teacher** Certifiente 
Examination, in which there are two standards, a higher and a lower. And 
among applicants for masten-hips, attention is always given to University 
distinctions. . 

During the past die years the total number of High schools lus incrcu't-d 
from IS to 21, and the total number of pupil' in them train 3,152 to 3,931, 
or by 14 percent., the avenge strength hating dropped from 192 to 1S7. The 
number of Government schools ha* fallen from 11 to 10, by the transfer of 
the Barpeta school to the Aided li*t ; while the Aided schools have consequently 
risen from 1 to 5. Unaided school' lute risen from 3 to G, through the opening 
of new Hinh school- at Sylliet, Gauhati. Jorliat, and Sib*agar. There are no 
Binnl school' of tire Engh'h 'tage in the Province. The number of English 
Middle scheiol' ha« increased from 19 to G6, and the number of pupils in them 
from 3.999 to 4.G31, or by 1G per cent., the average strength having dropped 
from 82 to 70. Government schools have ri'en fn>m 2 to 3. and Aided schools 
from 32 to 51 ; while Unaided «chooN have fallen from 15 to 12. The number 
of Vernacular 'Middle schools ha* increased from 43 to 4S. and the numljer of 
pupils in them from 2.854 to 2.985. or by less than 5 per cent., the avenge 
strength having fallen from U6 to G2. The Director regards with satisfaction 
this decrease in strength, which i* common to all clas-es of Secondarv schools 
in A**nm, as imlicatiug that more attention i» being paid to with pupil ; but it 
seems capable of a less favourable interpretation. Hie numlier of Vernacular 
Middle schools managed bv Government Las remained «tationury at 14, though 
the pupils in them have declined. These schools, railed Model schools, are 
maintained in backward tracts, where the jwople cannot nffonl to jnr for education 
under the grant-in-aid system. Four Board schools, with an average strength 
of onlv 38 pupil', Lire come into existence during the jicriod. Aided schools 
have risen from 27 to 29, while Unaided have dropped from 2 to 1. Tim slight 
demand for Vernacular Middle education is further shown by the fact that the 
number of pupils in the Vernacular Middle stage lias fallen" from 5S8 to 570, 
and their proportion to the total from 20-6 to 19*1 per cent. 

According to stages of instruction in English, the imnler of pupils in the 
High stage has risen from 9S9 to 1,231, and the proportion to the total from 
13*3 to 14*4 per cent. ; the number in the Middle stage lias also ri'en from 1,575 
to 1,7C0, but the prujwtion has fallen from 21*2 to 20*G per cent. Altogether, 
the proportion of pupils in English schools who are still in the Primarv sta<re 
remains constant at about 65 per cent., as compared with 57 ]>er cent, in Bengal. ° 

92. — Secondary Schools in Coorg 1 . 

In Coorg the system of Secondary education Is modelled upon that of 
Madras Secondary schools are of two daS'es, Upper Secondary (or High), 
reading for the Matriculation of the Madras University ; and Lower Secondarv 
(or Middle) reading for ft standard short of the Matriculation, which mav be 
English or Vernacular, or a combination of the two. Both cla*se* contain Primarv 
department-, in which the vernacular is the medium of instruction, though 
Enghsh L> also taught from the lowest class. In 1S92, an examination was 
instituted as a test for promotion from the Lower to the Upper Secondarv 
department, and the result* of this examination have been adopted hr the 
Government for appointment to post* in the public service of the value of 
Bs. 15 and upward*. 

Daring the |B*>t five years, the number of Secondary schools in Coore has 
fallen from 3 to 2, through the closing of an Aided Mi*»iouarv *chool of the 
Lower Secondary grade ; but the total number of pupils in theta ha- increased 
from 500 to 647. or by 29 per cent. Both of tLese are Gov eminent schools 
one having been transferred from a municipality in 1894. One is a Hn«h school* 
the Mereara Central School, where the pupil* have ri'en from 2S2 to 324. and 
now exceed the accommodation. The other is a Middle school, at Yirajendrapet 
where the pupils have ratrea*ed from 19G to 323. and provide the total expenditure 
from their fee*. 
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According to stages of instruction, the number of pupils in the High stage lias 
risen from 45 to 77, the number in the Middle stage from 185 to 201, and the number 
m the Upper Primary from 85 to 215. Altogether, the proportion in all the 
Pnmarj stages lias fallen from 54 to 43 per cent. It should be added that Middle 
departments have been opened from time to time, with fair results, in some of the 
Primary schools in the Piovmce 

93. — Secondary Schools in Berar. 

In Berar, the system of Secondary education is stated to resemble that in 
Bombay, though there would seem to be considerable differences. Bombay docs 
not recognise the title “ Anglo- Vernacular,” but iu Berar 25 Anglo- Vernacular 
or Middle schools are returned, of •which 6 have High departments. They aie 
sub-divided into Anglo-Marathi and Anglo-Urdu, according to the vernacular 
taught. In Bombay, the Secondary schools have practically no pupils m the 
Primary stage ; whereas in Berar the number is 1,275, or nearly one-third of the 
total. But in both these respects Berar appears to be making a further approxi- 
mation to the Bombay system. In 189G revised standards of study were 
introduced for all schools iu the Province, according to which the Secondary 
course will no longer be a continuation of the Primary course, but will be 
altogether independent of it. There is also a special examination for admission 
into High school classes, with a maximum limit of age. The system on which 
High school classes are opened in Anglo-Vernacular schools is that a local 
contribution of Its 300 must be paid in advance each year by the people. In 
the Anglo-Urdu school at Ellichpur, this contribution is nllowed to be paid by 
the municipality, iu consideration of the backwardness and poverty of the 
Muhammadans, for whose special benefit the High class has been started. During 
the last five years the Primary classes m six Anglo- Vernacular schools have been 
formed into independent Primary schools, thus considerably reducing the apparent 
number of Secondary pupils. 

There are two High schools under the management of Go\ eminent, at Akola 
and Amraoti. In the former, the number of pupils has increased from 157 to 
171, though m 1S95-9G it was as high as 185. In the latter, the number steadily 
rose from 223 in 1892-93 to 317 in 1895-9G ; but in the following year it loll 
to 211, owing to the opening of an Unaided school, with 137 pupils, in the same 
town. An Unaided Middle school has aUo been started at Amraoti, w itli GO pupils. 
The number of Government Anglo-Vernacularor Middle schools remains unchanged 
at 24, though the number of pupils has dropped from 4,259 to 3,795, owing to 
the erection of their Primary departments into separate schools. There are no 
Hoard or Aided schools of this grade in the Pros ince. 

According to stages of instruction, the number of pupils in the High stage 
has risen from 472 to G83, and the proportion to the total from 10 to 17 per cent. ; 
while the number in the Middle stage has risen from 1,896 to 2,033, and the 
proportion from 41 to 51 per cent. 

94. — Examinations in Secondary Schools. 

There are two sets of examinations by which the work done in Secondary 
schools is tested, those conducted by the University, and those conducted hv the 
Department. The former are, in the main, for High school-* ; the latter, which 
vary in the different Pros ince-, are for Middle schools. 

95— Results of Matriculation Examinations. 

The following table (LXXXIY.) gives the number of schools winch sent up 
candidate-*, nnd the number of candidates who jms'-ed the Mntricnhtion or Lntnince 
examination, according to Province-*, for the three ipuiu|ue»ni il tear*. 1S86—SN, 
1891-92, anil 189G-97. The figures for school* in the Ptinjib m the fir-t vear 
are defective ; and the totals for the last \ear are die addition of the Provincial 
figures, differing (for srnic unexplained reason) from tho-e given in General 
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Table LJi fXAT. — Statistic! oj Matriculation Examinations, 1886-87, 1891-92 and 1895-97. 



1886-87. 

1891-85 

1896-97. 

Province. 














School*. 

PoMl*. 

Schools. 


School* 

JW* 


174 

2,157 

212 

2,374 

165 

1,603 


64 

516 

93 

893 

93 

1,189 


272 

2,409 

333 

1,695 

378 

2,865 


G6 

477 

89 

715 

89 

826 

IHmjab 

•14 

192 

66 


73 

827 


9 

132 




238 


9 

39 

8 


II 

80 


15 

97 

17 


21 

118 

Coorg ... 

L 

8 

2 


1 

3 

Berar 

2 

11 

2 



30 

Total 

826 

6,038 

851 

6,645 

850 

7,778 

Percentage of Increase, com- 1 
pared with preceding year l 

... 

I 







• Defective. 


Excluding the Punjab, the total number of schools tending up candidates 
For the Matriculation increased considerably during the earlier period, but remained 
stationary during the later period. The number in 1896-97 is almost identical 
with the total number of High schools in tlint year, namely, 810. According 
to Provinces, there is a notable decrease in Madras in the later period, which is 
to be attributed to the more stringent rules for affiliation. Bombay, Bengal, 
and the North-West Provinces show a large increase in the earlier period. The 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam, ana Burma show an increase in the later 
period. Turning to the candidates who passed, the rate of increase was 8 per cent, 
in the earlier period and 19 per cent, in the later. But remark-able variations 
are shown in the several Provinces, due to intentional or accidental changes in 
the standard. In Madras, the number rose from 2,157 to 2,374, and then fell 
to 1,603. The former increase may perhaps be regarded as normal, the latter 
decrease is certainly due to a deliberate forcing up of the standard, combined 
with greater stringency in tbe affiliation rules. In Bombay the rate of increase 
was somewhat higher in the earlier period than in the later. In Ben<ml there 
was a heavy fall from 2,409 to 1,695 m the earlier period, and then a still more 
marked rise in the later period to 2,865. Both these changes are piobably duo 
to arbitrary alterations of standard. In the North-West the large increase in 
the earlier period, and the small increase in the Later period, probably represent 
the actual facts ; and the same may be said of the large increase in the Punjab 
in both periods. The minor Provinces all show best in the later period tbe 
advance in the Central Provinces being specially notable. 

The table on the opposite page (LXXXY.) gives the results of the 
Matriculation Examinations in 1S9C-97, for the several Provinces, accordin'* to 
management of schools. ° 
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96.—: Results of Middle School Examinations. 

The table on the opposite page (LX XX VI.) gives the results of Middle 
School Examinations in 1896-97, according to management of schools, for the 
several 1‘rovinces. The systems vary so greatly that it is not north white to acid, 
compnratn e statistics for previous years. Here again the addition of the Provincial 
figures differs from the total given in General Table VI. for all India. 

The number of schools that sent up candidates was 8,643, while the total 
number of Middle schools (English and Vernacular) in the same year pus 8,987. 
The number of candidates uns just twice as many as for the Matriculation, 
and the number of passes was more than twice as many, the average of success 
being 47*7 compared with 43*9 percent. But the extent to which this examination 
t* availed of varies excessively in the different Provinces. In Bombay, where there 
.ire no Vernacular Middle schools, considerably fewer go up than for the 
M.vtncnhntion ; in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, more than thrice as 
many The general a\ erage of success is again brought down by the failures of 
private student**, who are non-existent m Bombay ; and disposition of the several 
classes of schools is much the same as in the Matriculation. Among Province'*, 
A '“‘am and the Punjab stand at the top ; while Madras is a long way at the 
liottom. Bengal again does well m schools under public management, while in 
the Central Provinces, and Burma Aided schools do better than those under public 
management. The highest mark of all is reached by four Unaided schools in 
Assam ; and the lowest mark by private student* in Madras and Burma. 


97.— Secondary Examinations in Madras. 

In Madras, there are four examinations for Secondary schools : the 
Matriculation, conducted by the University ; and the Upper and Lower Secondarr 
F.xanvvnations, and also sv Results Standard Examination, conducted bv the 
Department. 

In 1892, the University adopted the “very wholesome principle” of confining 
admission to the Matriculation, except in a few special cases, to pupils who have 
studied for at least one year in n Higli school recognised by the Department while 
the Department nt the same time introduced rules limiting the number of High 
school*. In addition, the standard of the examination was raised, by abandoning a 
i.rcscnbed text-lwok .in English, by the separation of physics and chemistry from 
history and geography, atul by the rawing of the minimum marks for In 

consequence, in the following year, the number of candidates fell from 7 <)fi 7 ♦„ 
3 .309, the number of passes from 2,381 to 520, and the average of success from 30 
to 15 per cent. Subsequent year* show a attach increase in number of candidite* 
though the average or success continues much below that of any other U»i\ei*Mtv 
m India. The Director -complain* that head-masters are in the habit ofkrepimr 
l«ck nearly one-third of their pupils m the <ixth form from this examination 1 To 
1896-97, Aided schools sent up consider.iblv more than half the wt,.i , 
of candidates an.l m-ed 36 per cent, of 'them, ns against a T.tZ 

of 31 }>er cent. According to subjects, the proportion of f ulurU ‘ 

tmm 47 percent. .» English (only 21 j»er cent, in the previous vmr) to Vwl 
<>cnt. m the 5 ?ee*.i»d language (always the easiest subject). Of tbo nu iwrld 
candidates, 1,009 were Brahmans, 310 non-Bn,hman JUnch.s v 

tUiristinti*, 31 Muhammadan*, and 1G Europeans. ’ 1 1 ' ntlvc 

Tlw . l lV l ' 0r n'K ,l ST.!il tC ^ 5,1 has proved far 


a success. Only 3" caii.luUtes have iw*«ed in the comi.uborv i • f 

.ast seven vc-.irs ; and of tin* small minder only 22, by 2 d “ n,, S 

.jet t* under the Intermediate Ttxhnicnl Examination* selicmr I,!?.? 
ni-elvcs eligible for Mijcrior npi»oimiii« nt* in the public * e nL’ T . iS'a 
icmc t»f this examination was revised. The standard was ns-iimlite I ♦ ti 
...atnctilalion in the subjects coin men to the two, a three v«h' tmruo f « i 
being pre-criUd for both ; and the mnmnuin of marks f„ r tmnslatior. in r. l 1 
was reduced from 30 to 40 j-er cent. At the examination that follow cl the nnn.1. 
„r ran.liiUh. — fa™ « «" ■'» I»**~ fa*. 7 ». 

«u«e-v from 13 to 19 per cent. A further improvement ,* confukmlv cxi>m«|. 


innn 
the I: 
rtili. 
tltun* 
scheme 
Matriculation 



aj Middle SthiHjl only), according la Managuneiil of School*, 18Hfi- 



1,771 465 
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It lias likewise been found nece— ary to revise tlie Lower Secondary 
Examination, the original scheme Laving jailed to secure any approach t<» 
uniformity of standard, or to command that estimation in which the old Middle 
School Examination Imd been generally held. Since 1893. the examination ha- 
been conducted once ft year, in December, by a central board of examiner* : it i- 
growing in popularity, and lia« Income financially a success. Candidates imi-r 
first pass in all the compulsory subjects, and are then allow’cd to take up the 
optional subjects afterwards ; but in order to obtain a complete certificate, they 
must pass in at least two optional subjects. During the last five years, the 
number of candidates has steadily increased from 2.941 to 8,430, the number of 
complete certificates from 1,160 to l.COO. and the number of passes in one or more 
single subjects from 1,400 to 2,587. The majority of candidates bring up English 
ns their First language, and geometry and algebra ns one of their optional subject*, 
last year, 360 brought up elementary science, of whom 203 were successful. The 
large increase in the number of candidates for this examination is the more 
noteworthy, as managers are under no compulsion, direct or indirect, to send up 
pupils ; and the certificate carries no higher value ^ except in the case of teachers) 
for admission to the public service titan the certificate granted on the re- tilts of the 
Primary Examination. 

The Result- Standard Examination is confined to schools that arc aided ott 
results ” as opposed to the “salary grant” system. For standard VII, the 
results of the Loner Secondary Examination are for the most part accepted. For 
standards VI and V, special examinations are held by the Inspecting officers. In 
1896-97, 1,320 candidates from 94 school* were presented for standard YI, of 
whom 786 passed; and 1,921 candidates from 119 schools for standard V, of 
-whom 1,170 passed. In standard Y, the highest percentage of success was gained 
by Board schools, aud in standards VI and VII by non-Mission “results” school-, 
the Latter class of schools showing eery marked improvement. 


98.— Secondary Examinations in Bombay. 

In Bomliay, two examinations for Secondary school* are conducted by the 
University, the Matriculation and the School Final ; and three arc conducted ba- 
the Department, the Middle School Examination, and the Pnltlh Service 
Certificate Examination in two grade*. 

In the Matriculation, the number of competing schools has increased in four 
Tears from 104 to 119, the number of candidates from '2,919 to 3,323, the number 
of passes from 1.054 to 1,232, and the average of success from 36 1 to 37 -J ^ 
cent. In one year, 1893-94, the average of success dropped to 2L6 ; but the 
Director states that his experience of High schools leads hint to believe that there 
is not now any marked dissatisfaction with the way in which this examination 
is conducted. “ Fault may be found from lime to time with a particular paper 
but on the whole a fairly level standard of examination is maintained.” The 
proportion of successful candidates from the several classes of schools does not 
show much change. In 1S9G-97, the average of success was 54-1 per cent for 
school* under public management, 5S*R for Aided, and 47‘7 for Unaided schools 
Including Native States, the seven following schools each passed not lc-s than 30 
candidates : the New English School at Poona (61), the Elphinstone Hi<*li Schrv*l 
at Bomliay (34), the New High School at Bombay (53), tbe,Biroda Dmh 
(46), the Hajaram High School at Kolhapur (35), the Fort HWi fcclmnl 
Bombay (31), and the Kathiawar High School at Knjkot (30). ° Only one f 
these is a Government institution, and three are in Native States. ' p_j ? ‘ 
students numbered 1,355, of whom only 163 were «ucec— fid. I ' ,v< ' 

The University School Final Examination shows more uneven result* 1 
lower average of succe**. This is partly due to the fact that the examination b not 
yet popular, being held at BomhaV city only, and not at several centres like the 
Matriculation, while the fee tor autni«sion is higher than at the Matricnl tf 
“ There seems some pro«nett tliat these conditions will he changed •* , in ,i ^5“ 
largely increase the popularity of the examination, which, hotlTas a School F 1 
examination and as a teat for entrance into the public service, should lx* mad 1 ” 3 
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, Accessible as possible." At present, the students who do appear are generally 
1 'oor and candidates for Government service, or backward youths who see no 
chance of success in a University career. During the last four years the number 
of competing schools lias risen from 54 to 59 ; the number of candidates has 
ranged from a maximum of 1,578 to a minimum of 1,416, the number of passes 
from 435 to 255, and the average of success from 27-6 to IG '1 percent. In 
1896-97, which was a bad year, the only two schools that passed more than 
10 candidates were the New English School at Poona (18), and the JBaroda High 
School (14). Private students numbered 799, of whom only 86 were successful. 

The Middle School Examination tests pupils in Anglo- Vernacular Btandard III, 
which is the final stage of the Middle school course. In the last four years, the 
number of competing schools increased from 172 to 185, and the number of 
successful candidates from 1,079 to 1,506. The Public Service Certificate 
Examinations are for the lower grades of the public sen ice. They both show ‘ 
slightly higher numbers (the second grade having increased from 239 to 377, 
and the third grade from 1,398 to 1,621), although, with the expansion of the 
University School Final, there is a tendency to employ men who have passed that 
examination rather tlmn those who hold only the second-grade certificate. 

99. — Secondary Examinations in Bengal. 

In Bengal, there are only two examinations for Secondary schools : the 
Matriculation of the Calcutta University ; and the Middle School Examination of 
•the Department, divided into English and Vernacular. The Calcutta University 
has not yet adopted any scientific and technical course as an alternative to the 
Matriculation, though the Department gives special encouragement to drawing, by 
giving credit in marks for this subject when awarding junior scholarships on the 
results of the Matriculation. 

The Matriculation of the Calcutta Univeisity is notorious for violent 
fluctuations of standard, for which no satisfactory reasons can be assigned. In 
three successive year*, the average of success varied from 39.0 to 65.1, and then 
to 42.1 per cent. When the Government suggested in 1893 that the University 
should make eftorts to secure uniformity of standard by continuity in the 
examining body, the authorities replied that they were very sensible of the 
importance of attaining and preserving uniformity in the standard of examination, 
but “they think that the present system secure $ this as far as is practically 
possible, while at the same time it enables the Syndicate to exercise a control in 
the matter which it is desirable they should retain.” However, in 1898, the 
Senate adopted a scheme for appointing a Moderator to revise (under certain 
comlAtwira) the p&pws. set by the exatmaerv- lliaing the l.v=-t five- year*, thv 
number of schools sending up candidates for the Matriculation has n«en from 353 
to 389. The latter number differs from the total of High schools, by the addition 
of the English departments of madrasas, and girls’ school*. In 1S96-97, the 
total number of candidates was 5,918, of whom 4,861 came from schools in Bengal, 
liotli of these are the highest figures recorded. The number of successful 
candidates was 3,467, of whom 2,899 came from schools in Bengal, the average of 
success being 5S'5 and 59 G per cent, respectively . These figures w ere exceeded 
in 1892-93, when the average of success for Bengal school' alone was as high 
as G7 - 2 per cent. In 1S9C-97, schools under public management passed 
788 candidates (196 in the first class), with an average of success of 74‘7 per 
cent . ; Aided schools passed S26 (152 in the first class), with an average of Cl 2 ; 
Unaided schools passed 1,178 (219 in the first class), with an average of 42 3. In 
number of pa*»cs, Aided and Unaided schools arc steadily overtaking tho-e 
under public management, though the latter hold their own in the average of 
success. According to a complicated scheme of merit marks the Hindu School 
occnpied the first place among Collegiate school', the Chapra High School among 
cilia schools of the first class,' the Mymen-ingh High School among ct/ln school- 
of the second, and the Matda High School among cilia schools of the thin! el i««. 

The two courses of the Middle School Examination — which is essentially 
au examination for the award of scholarships — are so arranged that a candidate 
who fails in English may yet obtain a Vernacular certificate, and may afterward- 
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within two yearn compete for nti English certificate. After an English, 
certificate, a pnpil usually takes three yrsira to pass the Matriculation ; after » 
Vernacular certificate, four to six yours, according to his knowledge of English on 
entering ft High school. Cuscs are known in which Middle Vernacular scholar** 
with no knowledge of English have piqu'd the Matriculation with credit in four 
^ftirs. Previous to 1894, these examinations were conducted by Inspectors, each 
with a separate set of questions for his own Circle. But ns n common course for 
nil Middle schools in the Bctignli-sjaaking Districts had already been prescribes!, 
it was thought desirable, for securing uniformity of standard, tliat the 
examination also should be a common one, though the answers arc still examined 
locally. The Middle Examination certificate is not a passport to any lower grade 
of the public sendee ; but it qualifies for admission to Sun ev schools, Training 
schools for vernacular masters, Vernacular Medical Schools (when combined with 
some knowledge of English), and the examination for mukhtear conducted by the 
High Court. During the last five 3 ears, the numlier of Middle English school* 
competing has increased from CIO to 8.12, and the number of successful candidate 
from 1,498 to 2,296, of whom 1,808 were Hindus and 214 Muhammadans. Tin* 
average of success in 189G-97 was 61 j>cr cent. The numlier of Middle Vernacular 
schools competing lias increased from 955 to 1,005, ami the number of successful 
candidates from 1,782 to 2,302, of w’lioni 1,916 wen* Hindus and 151 Mulmmmadan«. 
The average of success in 1896-97 was 51 per cent. More than two-thirds of the 
total numlier of candidates come from Aided schools. 


100.— Secondary Examinations in the N.-W 'Provinces and Oudh. 

In the KorthAVcst, the University of Allalinbud now conducts two 
examinations for Secondary schools, the Matriculation und the School Final ; while 
the English Middle Examination and the Vernacular Middle Examination are 
conducted by the Department. The Uniiroity al«o conducts a Sjx*cial Vernacular 
Examination, which the Director’s Beport dcsils with under Sccomlary schools, 
though apparently the majority of candidate* arc sent up from colleges. 

The numlier of candidates for the Matriculation was doubtless uffcctcd by 
the introduction of the School Final in 1894-95. Excluding private students, the 
number of candidates from schools in the NorthAVest Lis fallen in the last fi\c years 
from 1,105 to 988, nnd the number of passes from C27 to 522, while the average 
of success has risen from 15 to 53 per cent. A comparison of the josses in diffcmit 
subjects throughout the jieriod demonstrates the geneml superiority of State schools, 
in which the average of success never falls below that in Aided schools, though in 
history and geography there lias lieen equality for the In-t three years. Unaided 
schools have on three occasions obtained slightly letter results in mathematics than 
State schools, and it is remarkable that in 1893-94 they showed the liest results in 
every subject ; but the total numlier of candidates from this class of schools is 
comparatively small. The following schools passed the largest number of candidates 
in 1896-97 -.—Agra Collegiate School (24), Meerut Collegiate School (22), Benares 
(Jueen’s Collegiate School (21), Allahabad High School (20), and the Benares Bengali 
Tola School (19). All of these, except the last, are Government institutions. 

The School Final ajipears to he growing in popularity, since its institution in 
1894-95. Its course includes science, draw ing, commercial subjects, and an oral 
test in English. It is alternative to the Matriculation, ranking with it as an 
Entrance examination to the University. In 1896-97, compared with the previous 
year, the liutnber of candidates rose from 20S to 221, the passe* from 101 to 131 
and the average of success from 49 to 58 per cent. ’ 

The Special Vernacular Examination, held by the University, also seems to be 
popular. It was held for the first tune in 1896, when 77 candidates presented 
themselves, of whom G5 passed. In the following year the number of candidates 
rose to 116, and the number of jiasses to 95. 

The English Middle Examination has been modified since 1891-92 to suit 
the bifurcation of studies in Secoudary schools which attended the institution 
of the School Final. The introduction ol drawing has been attended by considerable 
success, hut the results in elementary science are far from satisfactory. Another 
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change has licen made more recent 1} in English, by abandoning the finite pnj**r 
in grammar, and demanding a fairly high standard of translation from a vernacular. 
In 1896-97, the total number of candidates was 5,455, of whom 3G1 came from 
Native States (chiefly Rajputana), and 3 were girls. Excluding private students, 
the number of candidates from schools in the North-West has risen in five years 
from 2,380 to 2,483, while the number of pn^-es has fallen from 943 to 860, the 
average of success having also fallen from 40 to 35 per cent. Araon" private 
students alone, the average of success was as low as 5 percent. The District School 
at Fatehpur is conspicuous for passing 14 candidates out of 18, including 3 id the 
first division. Other schools that did well were the District School nt Rahnuch. 
the Husainabad lligh School nt Lucknow, and the Church Missionary High School 
at Lucknow. The Principal of the Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental (Allege nt 
Aligarh announces his intention in future to send up his pupils in the Collegiate 
school for the Punjab Middle, in order to escape certain inconveniences felt in 
connection with the Middle English Examination in the North-West. 

At the Vernacular Middle Examination, more than three-fourths of tin* 
candidates tike up Urdu, and the remainder Hindi. The other subjects include 
geography, history, and physics. In 1896-97, the total number of candidates was 
3,416, of whom 1,521 passed, or 41 jwr cent. Excluding those from Native States 
and also private students, the number from schools in the North-West Ins risen in 
five years from 2,015 to 2,296, and the number of passes from 1,199 to 1,309, while 
the average of success lias fallen from 60 to 57 per cent. The proportion from 
Aided and Unaided schools is quite insignificant. Failures seem tn have been ino«t 
numerous in mathematics. The reports submitted by the examiners “ indicate h 
general u«c of keys, abstracts, and cram-books, which arc often learnt by heart to 
the neglect of the tcxt-lxwks ; and even when the litter are used, they, too, are 
frequently learnt off by heart instead of licing intelligently studied. This amounts 
to a serious indictment of Vernacular education as pursued in them Provinces, and 
it will fake long to eradicate the fault.” 


101.— Secondary Examinations in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab, the Uniiersity conducts a Matriculation or Entrance examina- 
tion in Arts, divided into English and Vernacular. The University has further 
instituted an Entrance examination in Science, parallel to the Entrance examination 
in Art 1 *, and lending up to a Science degree ; and a Final School examination, called 
the Clerical and Commercial Examination, not leading to n degree, hut intended to 
mark special*fitne>-9 for business, office, «SLc. Neither of these two latter examinations 
had come into operation during the period under* review. The Department comltM* 
the Middle School Examination, which is diiidcd into Anglo* Vernacular and 
Vernacular. 

In 1890-97, the total number of candidates for the Matriculation was 1,67 I, 
of whom 823 passed, or 49 per cent. Excluding private students and extra- 
provincial candidates, the number of candidates from schools in the Punjab |u< 
risen in five years from 931 to 1,323, and the number of pas-c-- from 511 to 740. 
while tlic average of success lias fallen from 58*4 to 55*9 percent. In Aided school* 
alone, the average of success in 1896-97 was as high as 63*3 percent., compared w itli 
59*2 in Government and Hoard school 4 , ami 12*8 in Unaided. The most njcce*dul 
institutions v ere the D&y&tuml Anglo-Yeil'w School at 1 .shore (54 the 

Central Model School at Lahore (41), the Rawalpindi Mi««ion behool (37), and 
the Deni Ismail Khan Mission School (27). On the Vernacular side alone, the 
number of candidates lias fallen from 9 to 2. and the pisses from I to 2. 

In 1896-97, the total numlierof candidate* for the Middle School Exam mats *» 
was 5,182, of whom 3,530 pi**ed, or 63*1 j*cr cent. In addition, 253 reused in 
English only. Excluding private students and extra-provincial candidates, the 
number from schools in the I'utijab, ou the Auglo-Vtrnacular side, leu ri*en in fiie 
years from 2,275 to 2,921, the pi>9<» from 1,386 to 2,036, and the average of *ucrv«* 
from 60*9 U> 69 6 w*r cent. The mo-t i*ucee»«ful schools were the Rawalpindi 
Mission School ( v. itn 36 po-v*cs), the Municipal llxud School at Moo l tan (31), ttw 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic bchfiol at Lahore (52), the Municija! Hard Sdiod at 
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118. In 1896—97 the general average ot Miccess nai G5'9 per cent., being 
higher thin for any other Province; and it would have been still higher had 
it not been lor 6 unsuccessful private student*. According to management, the 
average was 81 per cent, m Gov eminent schools. and 52 per cent, in both Aided 
and Unaided. Tlie*c figures for Government and Unaided schools are again the 
highest to lie found in any Province. For the Middle School Examination the 
number of competing schools has risen in five years from 72 to 87. and the 
number of successful candidates from 21-4 to 299. Here the Unaided schools 
hive decreased, hut there is a large increase in Aided, who passed three-fourths ol 
the total. 

In Coorg the one High school prep ires its pupils for the Matriculation at 
Madras, and passed 3 candidates in 189G-97. Tne years ago there were two High 
schools, which passed 7 candidates. There is now no Middle School Examination 
in Coorg ; but a Lower Second vry Examination was instituted in 1892, to regulate 
promotion into Upper Second iry schools, and to provide a test for appointments 
in the public service. In 1896-97 two schools competed for this examination 
on the English side, and 45 candidates were successful ; nnd 2 Primary schools in 
which Lower Secondary departments had been tentatively opened competed on the 
Vcrnacul ir side, but without miccc'«. though 2 private students passed. 

In IJerar the High schools prepare their pupils for the Matriculation at 
Bombay ; while the Department conduct* several sets of examinations m both 
classes of Second try schools. In 189G-97 the Amraoti High school had 45 hoys 
in the Matriculation class, of whom 31 were sent up for the Bombay examination, 
and 20 pissed, or 64 per cent. The Aknla High school had 27 boys in the 
Matriculation class, of whom 15 were sent up. and 8 passed, or 53 percent. 
These figures compare well with the general nv ernge of 37 per cent, for all candidates 
at the Bombay Matricul ition. It is stated that? of the passed students have joined 
Arts Colleges iu Bombay, of whom only one is a native of Berar. In addition, 
the Unaided High school at Amraoti sent up 16 candidates for the Bombay 
Matriculation, of whom only one passed ; and one pupil from this school passed 
the Gilcutta Matriculation as a private student. In the Middle Course Examination 
conducted by the Department for Anglo- Vernacular schools, the number of 
candidates has increased in four years from 1,335 to 1,597 ; but the number of 
pisses has decreased from 735 to 723, and the average of succe-s has fallen from 
55 to 45 pur cent. The Department also conducts an examination for admission 
to the High schools ; and there are annual examinations for each standard in the 
Hi"h schools, the results of which do not show much progress. 


103. — Expenditure on English Secondary Schools. 

The tiblc on the following page (LXXXVII.) gives the expenditure on 
English Secondary Schools in the several Provinces, according to sources, for the 
two years 1891-92 and 1898-97, together with percentages of increase or decrease. 

The total expenditure has increased by Us. 11,45,832, or at the rate of 15 per 
cent, as compared with an increase of 21 per cent, during the preceding period. 
As the number of pupils increased by 11 per cent, in the earlier period, and by 
13 per cent, in the later, it is evident that the cost of each pupil, though still 
tending to increase, is increasing at a lower rate ; and it will be shown presently 
that the increased cost is almost entirely defrayed from Private Funds. The 
expenditure from Provincial Revenues on schools under public management has 
increased byRs. 57,081, or at the rate of 10 per cent., fts compared with an increase 
of 6 per cent, in tbe preceding period. These changes are in both cases smaller 
than the corresponding changes that took place in the number of pupils in school* 
under public ra magement. -The expenditure from Prov incial Revenues on Aided 
schools has increased by Rs. 90,220, or at the rate of 17 per cent., compared 
with a decrease of 14 per cent, in the preceding period. Consequently, the total 
expenditure from Provincial Revenues has increased by Rs. 1,47,301, or at the 
rate of 12 per cent., compared with a decrease of 5 per cent. ; while the proportion 
of the total devoted to Aided schools has risen from 50 to 51 per cent. The 
expenditure from Local and Municipal Funds has decreased by Rs. 53,045, or at 
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Municipalities has likewise deercucd from IN. 28,918 to Rs. 18,115. Owing to 
the fact that pupils have increased much more rapidly than cxjwnditure, the 
average cost per pupil has fallen from Its. 33 to IN. 28 . 


In Bengal, the Director explains the system on which grants in aid ore 
administered. They arc ordinarily sanctioned only for a period of three years, 
after which they come up for revision. Advantage is taxon of the revision to 
examine thoroughly into tnc work of the school ; and on the result the grant 
may be renewed, reduced, or cancelled. By this means, not only is an effective 
control maintained over every Aided institution, hut funds are from time to time 
set free to help new schools. Thus, though the number of Aided schools has 
increased during the five years by 19 per cent., the- amount contributed from 
Provincial Revenues has increased uy only G jwr cent. The Director a bo explains 
the decrease under Local and Municipal Funds. The Municipal expenditure on 
English Secondary schools decreased by Rs. 10,348, because all municipalities lave 
recently been required to make o larger provision for Primary schools. The 
decrease from. Local Funds, which amounts to Rs. 1,447, is attributed to two 
causes. District Boards have been required to spend more liltcmlly on sanitation 
and medical relief, while in some ca«cs their total income las diminished since the 
charge of education was transferred to them, and thev luve naturally economised 
by reducing their contributions to Secondary rather than to Primary school*. 
But these decreases have been more than made up bv voluntary ‘•nb-cription*. 


In the North-W cst, the Resolution of Government on the RciKirt of the 
Director explains that the grant-in-aid rules for Auglo-Vcnacubr schools were 
revised m 1S92, the guiding principles of the revision being, that the amount 
of the grant should in no case exceed half the tuitional c.^*enditure, and that 
those who were interested in the establishment of an English school should raise 
nubstanti.nl contributions from private sources n, a .urn, lew,, to the fee income. 
It ws mtended that tbo ntw ralci .hoahl l* more fiftral Aillcd in . t itutioDJ 
than the former rules ; but it doubtful whether they law bre, v suotmM, and 
they are now agam under rcns.ou. Dunng tho past five Team, the total 
expenditure on Aided Auglo-I ernaoular school, In, inmostri by its. 27 SIC ; but 
more than the whole of this increase was derived from fees the nL,mi aLn T*„htic 
land, having derated by Re. 8,332, and Iron, ' .SS™ Its “w. 
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The table on the opposite page (LXXXVni V .. 

Vernacular Secondary schools in the several Provinces aSLrdi n ~ a! 
two years 1891-92 and 1896-97, together with peTOnm™ r S * ource "j f ° r h 
percentages of increase or decrease. 

The total expenditure has increased by 1J 8 . 1 40 mu 

cent., as compared with an increase of 11 per cent' in’ *kJ r at Kl te of 1G per 
number of pupils increased hy 3 per cent, in the earlier 1 he 

in the later period, so that it is evident that the former L™' ^ 16 P 01 * cent * 

of each pupil haa now been arrested. The expenditunvfwf^V 11 t .^ c . avern o e 
on schools under public management las i 1 rov 'ncial Revenues 

compared with a decrease of 29 per cent, in the most unchanged, as 

periods, the number of Government schools lan-eiv .u™" 1 ", period. In both 
of Board schools also decreased in U.riate'SiT^.rtnefe number 
_ _ . Pjp vincial Revenues on Aided schools Las increasM u “?> ex I >cn diture from 
amount V/of 27 per cent., compared with a decrease f v- *4*107, or at 
*otal exiffis still only half what it was ten years ° P£ r cent * 5 but the 
! the rflpenditure from Provincial Revenues has Consequently, the 

the prefate of 1 16 per cent., compared with a decree 'fr .„ by Id, 743, or 

1 portion of the total devoted to Aided school if per ccut - « "while 
/per cent. The expenditure from Local ir . nsen from 57 

| d by Rs. 45,617, or at the rate of n per -Municipal Funds has 

of 47 per cent. The expenditure from ’ compared with an 

e rate of 20 per cent., compared with an increase ln f Cr ^ sed b J Rs. 53,938, 
Y ten years, the proportion of the total expenditure fiStl 



Table LXXXYIII.—Rrpendthue on Vernacular Secondary Schools for Boys, 1891-02 and 1896-97. 
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lmve been t.ub-di\ided under fligh and Middie. Tiie-e tables require to be 
considered together ; for. of conise, the true cost of a school depends upon the 
number of pupils in it. 


Table LX XX IX. — A vei aye Cost of a Secondary School per Buy*, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 


Province. 

1831— S 2, 

1890-97 

Engli h. 


*■ 

hah 



High. 

Middle 



Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ra. 

M idea* 

2,060 

279 

7,137 

1,930 

622 

talMf 

3,886 

279 

12,318 

1,500 

6 22 

Bengal 

2,173 

412 

5,383 

947 

406 

N.-W.P. and Ondb .. 

5,798 

565 

7,421 

2,197 

685 

Punjab 

4,917 

96) 

7,760 

2,209 

1,053 

Central Provinces 

1,766 

459 

2,786 

2,194 

503 

Bnrma .... 

6,166 

219 

16,125 

3,924 

305 

Assam 

1,963 

651 

4,78) 

955 

63‘» 

Coorg 

4,512 

654 

12,533 

3,207 

639 

Berar 

3,038 

654 

8,108 

2,035 

639 

Average 

2,935 

476 

6,960 

1,439 

505 


Tabic XC. — Average Cost of a Pui/tl m Secondasy Shoots for Boys, 1891 92 
and 1890-97. 


Province. 

1S91 9? 

ISDe-37 

English. 


English. 



High 




Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Madras 

27 

5 4 

27 

23 

85 

Bombay 

35 

5-4 

69 

28 

S-5 

f Bengal .. ... 

19 

7 5 

25 

13 

71 

N.-W.P. and Ondh . 

37 

63 

42 

22 

6-4 

Punjab 

22 

6 5 

26 

15 

63 

Central Provinces ... 

27 

4-2 

60 

25 

40 

Burma 

46 

30 

.53 

42 

49 

Assam .. 

18 

99 

25 

14 

103 

Coorg 

27 

99 

39 

10 

103 

Berar ... 

17 

99 

44 

15 

103 

Average 

25 

6‘6 

32 

18 

6*6 
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Iii 1895-07, the overage eost of n High ochixd throughout India wax 
Hb. C 960, compared with IK G,753 five years earlier ; nnd the average cost of 
each pupil wtw IK 32, compared with IK 31. There is thus an increase in ■ each 
ease, due no doubt to the necessity of improved methods of instruction ; but the 
increased cost has been more tlwn met by increased fees. The average cost of a 
High school ranges from IK 12,533 in Coorg (where tbero is only one school) to 
51s. 2,786 in the Central Provinces (where there are only 16 schools). The 
high figure for Bombay is misleading ; for the plague caused the closing of many 
schools, though it did not reduce the expenditure. Excluding Bombay, the cost 
of each pupil was highest in the Central Provinces (lls. CO) and Burma (Us. 52), and 
lowest in Bengal and Assam (Us. 25), nnd Madras (Its. 27). The average co«t of 
a Middle English school ranges from IK 3,‘JiM in Burma to Us. 917 in Bengal. 
The co<t of each pupil was also highest in Burma (U«. -12), nnd lowest in Bengal 
(IK 13) and Assam (Its. 14). 

In Vernacular Middle schools, the average cost throughout India increased 
from Us. 470 to Its. 505 ; but the cost of each pupil was exactly the same in lx>th 
years (Us. 6'C), indicating tliat the number of pupils increased at the same rate as 
the expenditure. In Madras the average cost of n school of this class more than 
doubled in the five years, while the co«t of each napil rose from IK 5-4 to Us. 8*5. 
There wns also a large increase in the cost of l»oth schools and pupils in Burma, 
and a smaller increase in the North-lVest and the Punjab. The cost of a school 
increased, but the cost of a pupil decreased, in Assam ; while the converse took 
place in the Central Provinces. In Bengal alone the cost of both schools and 
pupils declined. 

The following table (XCI.) gives the proportion of the total Direct 
expenditure from each class of Public Funds that was devoted to Secondary schools, 
according to Provinces, m 189G-97. Direct expenditure, it may be ns well to 
repeat, is that outlay which is devoted directly to the maintenance of institutions 
and the remuneration of teachers, nnd docs not include the co«t of buildings, 
furniture, scholarships, or inspection. 


Table ATT. — Pc n't n buy of Direct Fx/xiuliturt from Ihibhe Fundi o 
Secondary Schools for Jli'jr, 1836-97. • 


rrotinK 


Dx*l 

llftaMpal 

Fund.* 

Mmtras 

28-3 

59 

20 8 

Bombay 

23-8 

•9 

9-2 

Bengal 

33 6 

2S-2 

23-0 

N.-W.P. and Ottdh 

31-3 

353 

62 2 

Punjab ... 

37-J 

23-3 

63-8 

Central Provinces 

3P7 

209 

60-S 

Burma 

323 

14-0 

79 3 

Assam 

C02 

14 9 

14 6 

Coorg 

41-3 

... 


Berar 

30-7 

... 

23 

Average 

30 0 

185 

406 

Average for 1891-92 ... 

220 

203 

415 


Secondary schools irom Provincial Revenues for all India has rpm.C2S . 7- 
While the proportion from Local Funds has fallen from 20? to 
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and that from Municipal Funds has fallen still more largely, from 44-5 to 40‘6 per 
cent. As will be seen further on, this decline is due to the larger proportion from 
the two latter sources which is now devoted to Primary schools. It might be 
expected that the largest proportion from Provincial Revenues would be found in 
those Provinces where there are no Arts Colleges. This is the case in Assam and 
Coorg, but it does not hold true for Berar. Excluding these, the highest proportion 
is found in the Punjab (37'1 per cent ), and the lowest in Bombay (23'8 per 
cent.). As regards Local Funds, Coorg and Berar give nothing to Secondary 
schools, Bombay less than 1 per cent, of its total Direct expenditure from this 
source, and Madras less than 6 per cent. In Bombay, it should be stated, Local 
Funds practically consist of an additional cess on the land revenue, and therefore 
are properly applied to Primary education for the benefit of the children of 
agriculturists. Of the other Provinces, the highest proportion is in the North- 
u e»t (35‘3 per cent.), and the lowest in Burma (14 - 0), and Assam (l4 - 9). As 
regards Municipal Funds, Coorg again gives nothing to Secondary schools, and 
Berar only 2'3 per cent, of its total Direct expenditure from this source. Of the 
other Provinces, the highest proportion is in Burma (79'3 per cent.) and the 
Punjab (Cfl'8), and the lowest proportion in Bombay (9‘2) and Assam (14'6). 

The following table f XCII.) gives the proportion of the total expenditure on 
Secondary schools, English and Vernacular, that was derived from Private Funds, 
according to Provinces, for the three quinquennial years, 1886-87, 1891-92, and 
1896-97. Prhate Funds, it may be repeated, consist of fees and “ other sources,” 
which latter heading includes grants from Native States, as well as Missionary 
contributions and \oluntary subscriptions. The amount derived from fees alone 
will be considered separate!) . 


Table JTOII.— Percentage of Expenditure f>wn Private Funds on Secondary Shoots for 
Boys, 1SS&-87, 1891-92, and 1890-97. 


Province 

English 

Vernacular 

1886-87 

1801-92. 

1806 97. 

1886-87 

1801-92 

1890-97 


77 

77 

82 

49 

29 

5G 


GS 

76 

70 





79 

81 

83 

62 




52 

59 

59 

18 




43 

57 

64 

18 

27 



33 

41 

4S 


IS 



45 

59 

67 

i 

0 



65 

64 

68 

48 

47 


Coorg ... 

32 

46 

48 




Bmr 





... 


Average 

67 

72 

75 

43 

44 

45 


During ten yearn, the proportion of total expenditure on English schools 
(High and Middle) dem cd from Private Funds has steadily increased for all India 
from 67 to 75 per cent., the rise being most marked in die earlier period. The 
highest proportion throughout is found in Bengal, though in the latest year Madras 
has almost overtaken Bengal. Bat the rise has been most rapid in the Punjab 
(from 43 to 64 per cent.), in Burma (from 45 to 67 per cent.), and in the Central 
Provinces (from 33 to 48 per cent). Berar still has the lowest proportion, 
though the figure has exactly doubled. Bombay (where the figure is already 
high) and the North-West (where it is low) both show no rise whatever in the 
later period. The proportion of total expenditure on Vernacular Middle schools 
derived from Private Funds has slowly but uniformly increased for all India from 
43 to 45 per cent. The highest proportion throughout is again found in Bengal, 
with Madras m the second place, though the figures for Madras disclose strange 
fluctuations. The Punjab again shows the most rapid rise, though mainly in the 
earlier period ; the North- Wert the most steady rise. Assam alone exhibits a decline. 
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100.— Fees in Secondary Schools. 


The followin'' table (XC1II.) give* the inrUtwr of |mt iwjjw! [i« 
Stvonda ry (chunk (Iligli, Middle DurIWi.wuI Vinncu 1 ar) l oeo«nhnp t« 
wid rW> according to nmtmgt'tnuit, for the two ymn* nn*l 


Ttiblt XCM.—Atrm'j' » KrpnvUUm /wr/W*t*» .V/cw&trv .W*« I*/*** 

J 891 -92 ii fit} J>?£-27. 



1*31-5? 

(•■4.W 

l*fo»inc*. 

11 V* 

WullV j 

SUUV 

Vernacular 

n*»*H. 

JWtN 

Jf i.1 lit 

Trn »ru!»» 


IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN 

V*. 


2tKl 

90 

P2 

170 

h 3 

22 

IVmiViy 

230 





... 






•> Ii 



173 

CC, 

1*3 

17-0 

l 2 



n a 

fl a 

1*7 

12 ( 

7-2 












0 

2C 3 




14*3 

hf- 

33 

17*7 




14 2 

.x 1 

... 

7*1 


... 

Bcror 

15*5 

3 V 




... 

JlttlMlMBtTil. 








2»>C 

"■? 

2 2 

22 1 

9 0 

28 


»6 

S3 




In 


2V3 

Gil 

■J 


C 3 

-2 


17 2 

Cl 

2-J 



2-4 

UnanUd 

1C 3 

lt< 

2*3 

If. 9 

4* 

Si. 

Average ... 

176 

64 

| 20 

13 2 

00 

20 


• Hit separate fibres nix— fur Upl^r Itnrim, IN. I ; nn-I for l/.wrr Ham-t, IN. 125 


The average rate of fees in all High school* ha* ri'tn from It*. 17*6 to It*. 18*2. 
The iticrotae i* eounllr marked in Gmtniinrnt and in Board school*, thuiigli the 
Average fee in the former »* still It*. higher tlvan m the btnr. Aided and 
Unaided schools share in the ijicnoH*, though to n much smaller extent ; and it i* 
noteworthy tl»tt Unaided school* hvse tawd their fee* the more largely of the two. 
Schools in Native Staten, which nre not n large el.»«*, alone rfiuiv n (hcrui*c. 
Among Proviace#, the rate of intreass i* higher in Burma (from It*. 22-2 to 
Its. 20*8), the Central Provinces (from 11*. 12 8 to 1U. 1 7'tl), nml ,\*mih (from 
It*. 14*3 to Its. 17*7). The increase extend* nI*o to Bengal and the Punjab. In 
the North-West and 1'erar, the rates show a slight decline; hut a very heavy 
decline in Madras (front It*. 20’3 to IN. 17*0), ilninlav (front It*. 23 - 0 to IN. 21*2). 
and Coorg (from Its. 14*2 to Rs. 7*1). 

In all Middle English schools, the average rate of fee* lut* ri-cu slightly (from 
Its. 6‘ 1 to Ks. CO). The increase is most marked in Government school* ; but it 
extends to nil clause*, except Unaided. The Province* show wide variation*. The 
highest fees are charged in llnrnia (Its. 13-2), Coorg (R*. IPO), ami Itorahny 
(Its. 10-2) ; the lowest m Bengal (It*. 5-6), Asram (It*. j-.]), and Ilcrar (Ks.3’7). 
The increase Iws been highest m the Punjab (from It*. 5-8 to Its. 7-2) - while 
Madras again shows a decline (from 11s. 9*1) to It*. 8-3). 

In all Vernacular Middle school*, the average rate of fees lias n nviined 
stationary at Us. 2. In Government schools, it has ri-en from Its. 2*2 to It*. 2‘8. 
The rise extends to Board and Unaided kIiooI*, while Aided schooK eliow ii 
considerable fall, which is probably to be explained by the fact that no fits at all 
are charged at this class of schools in Burma. Vernacular Middle schools in Native 
States are also practically free. Nearly every Province shows an increase in the 
rate of fees, the increase being highest in Madras (from Its. 1*2 to It*. 2 2) In 
the Central Provinces the low rate of less than half a rupee has been stationary ; 
and in Assam the high rate of Rs. 3-3 has declined to Rs. 3 0. The apparent 
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paradox, that the general atcrage remains unaltered while all the large Provinces 
show an increase, is to be explained by the absence of fees in Burma, which has a 
comparatively large number of pupils in this class of schools. 

Further details about the incidence of fees are furnished in the Provincial 
Reports. In Madras, fees provided 04 per cent, of the total expenditure on Upper 
Secondary (or High) schools m 1890-7, and as much a« 72 per cent, of the 
expenditure connected with the Lower Secondary departments of these schools. 
As compared with five years before, the total income from fees rose by 32 per cent.; 
but the average rate fell from Rs. 20-4-0 to Rs. 18-3-0. The highest rate 
is found iu Board schools (Rs. 24), and the lowest m Government schools (Rs. 17). 
But tliis is explained by the fret that there are only four Go\ ernment schools of 
this class, of which two are practising schools and one is a school for Muhammadans, 
in all of which fees are levied below the standard rates. In Lower Secondary 
seliopls (Euglish and Vernacular Middle), fees provide 39 per cent, of the total 
expenditure, and 46 per cent, of the expenditure connected with the Secondary 
departments. The average fee has fallen from Rs. 8 to Rs. 7, being Rs. 8 in Board 
schools, Rs. 7 in Aided, and only R. 1 in Government schools. Here, agaiu, 
the low rate in Government schools is explained by the fact that they are mostly 
maintained for backward races in the Agency Tracts. In both Upper and Lower 
Secondary schools the average fee in Aided schools is about three-fourths of that m 
Board schools. 

For Bombay, the Director writes : — 

“The recommendations of the Education Commission hav e been fully accepted. The 
Department prescribes the fee rates for its own school*, and encourages managers to work 
• up to those rates, but usually accepts a slightly less rate. There are now very few case 1 ' 
where a Tery low fee is permuted, or where Municipal Boards spend public funds to 
give a cheap education to children of the well-to-do classes The Government rateb 
of fee are usually R. 1 [a month] for the Middle school, and Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 in the High 
school stand irds. The Elphinstone Middle and High schools charge more than this, and 
the large European schools charge Rs 5 to Rs. 7 a month. In Aided High schools the fee 
is usnally somewhat lees than the Government rate, and the general conditions of each 
school are carefully considered in approving the scale fixed by the managers ” 

In Bengal, all Secondary schools, with a very few exceptions, charge fees. 
Tiie rates in school* under public management are generally higher than in Aided 
or Unaided schools, except when the former happen to be in very backward tracts. 

In High schools, the maximum charge in Government schools is Rs. 5 (a month) 
in Calcutta, compared with a maximum of Rs. 3 in Aided schools. The Depart- 
ment does not interfere in fixing the rates at which fees are to be levied in school- 
under privntc management. But, as a rul?, no Aided school is allowed to beep 
more than 5 per cent, of its pupils on the free list, an exception having recently 
been sanctioned in favour of Muhammadan pupils. All holders of Secondary 
scholarships are free students in schools under public management. And though 
this rule is not binding on other schools, the privilege of free tuition is seldom 
refused, scholars being eagerly welcomed as likely to earn credit for their schools 
by success at examinations. The same privilege of free tuition has recently been 
extended to the children of poor teachers under the Department. In Departmental 
schools, fees are due m advance iu the first week of caclf month. If not paid by 
the middle of the month, fines are imposed. On the last day of the month, 
defaulters are struck off ; nnd re-adnussion can be gained only on payment of al 1 
arrears, together with a re -ad mission fee. 

In the North -'We-t, the new fee rules for Anglo -Vernacular schools have 
produced a steady increase in the income from this source. Though the enhance- 
ment of fees was unpopular at first, being interpreted ns “ a tyrannical measure 
for the repression of Eugli-h education," it seems to have can«ed m the long run 
very slight foiling off in the attendance of pupils. Duong the Ia«t five years, the 
average rate has risen by about Rs. 3 (a year) in both State and Aided schools ; 
while Unaided schools llave likewise been able to take advantage of the enhance- 
ment. The total increa-e of income from fees amounts to about 20 per cent, in 
State schools, and to twice this proportion in Aided schools. The Director records 
his opinion that “ English education is likely to have more life in it, when it i- 
better paid for and less bounty- fed than it used to be.” In Vernacular Middle 
schools, the rate of fee is still low, the average being only Rs. 1*5 a year, or 
2 annas d month. The income from this source docs not cov er one quarter of the 
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total expenditure on State schools. It would seem that the fee-rate is entirely at 
the discretion of District Boards. The Director compares the state of affairs 
unfavourably with the Punjab, and remarks : “ Until people are willing to pay a fair 
share of the cost of Secondary education in their own vernacular, it may be doubted 
•whether there is much vitality in their desire for education.” 

In the Punjab, the income from fees in all Secondary schools has increased in 
five years by 48 per cent., and almost covers the increase in total expenditure. 
The increase" extends to all clause* of schools, except Vernacular Aided and Unaided. 
In Anglo-Vernacular schools, the average fee rate is Rs. 9*9 ; and fees provide 
49 per cent, of the total cost Three grades of fee are prescribed, according to the 
income of the parent or guardian ; but more than 9T per cent of the total number 
of pupils come nnder the lowest grade, only 775 in all being in the two higher 
grades. In Vernacular schools, the average fee rate is Rs. 2’2 ; and fees provide 
29 per cent of the total cost In Board schools of this class, agriculturist pupils 
are partially exempt from the payment of fees : hut greater strictness in allowing 
this exemption has resulted in an increase of fee-income, considerably Larger than 
the increase in pupils. 

In the Central Provinces, it is reported that a reduction had to be made in the 
fees charged in Vernacular schools. “ in consequence of the famine.” The Director 
in Burma maintains a persistent silence on the subject of expenditure. In Assam, 
the Director states that in Aided High schools fees are fixed in consultation with 
himself, and in Aided Middle schools by the chairman of Local Boards in 
consultation with the Deputy Inspectors. He odds that the fall in fees in 
Vernacular Middle schools is caused by the reduction of numbers in the Govern- 
ment schools of this clas«, parents preferring to send their hoys either to En"lish 
schools or to Primary schools -within their reach. In Coorg,'the slight decline in 
income from fees is attributed to the unhealthiness of the season, which affected the 
number of pupils. At the Virarajendrapet English Middle school, fees provide the 
whole expenditure. As regards Berar, it need only be stated that the fee rate is 
the same in the two Unaided schools as in Government schools of the correspondin'' 
grade ; and there are no Aided schools. 

107. — Scholarships in Secondary Schools. 

The following table (XCIV .) gives the expenditure on scholarships in Secondary 
schools in the several Provinces, according to sources, for 189G-9r, toother with 
the proportion to the total expenditure on scholarships : 


Tallt XClr.—Zrjxudilure o , i Schbiant.tps ... Secondary SJiools for Boyt, 1S96-97. 


r ""“ 

Prorina*! 

Bewm«. 

1 

Loe»i Vnnaj. 

Moot oral 
Fund*. 

Oii« 

Soorw*. 

Total. 

of TolU 
Elyrodi- 

S<5iq5*i. 

rlipe. 

Madras .. ... 

Bombay 

Be rural 

N.-tV-P. and Oodb .. 

Central Provinces . 
Banna 

Coorg 
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Compared with five years before, the total expenditure on scholarships in 
Secondary schools has increased by Rs. 31,383, or at the rate of 11 per cent., while 
the proportion that it bears to the total expenditure on scholarships remains 
practically unchanged, at about 40 per cent. The amount contributed by Pro- 
vincial .Revenues has increased by Rs. 27,667, or 13 per cent., and now provides 
nearly half the total. By far the largest proportion is to be found under Bengal. 
The amount contributed by Local Funds has increased by Rs. 3,524, or 4 percent., 
and now provides nearly one-third of the total. By far the largest proportion is 
under the Punjab. The amount contributed by Municipal Funds has decreased by 
Rs. 4,279, or 22 per cent. Nearly the whole is found under the Punjab. The 
amount derived from “other Bources" (including Rs. 3,489 credited to fees, mainly 
in Bombay) has increased by Rs. 14,471, or 33 per cent. The large amount under 
Bombay is probably to be ascribed to grants from Native States. The proportion 
under the North-West is also very high. 

According to Provinces, the proportion of the total expenditure on scholarships 
which is devoted to Secondary schools ranges from 78 per cent, in Berar and 
65 per cent, in the Central Provinces to 22 per cent, in both Madras and Burma. 
Coorg spends nothing on scholarships in Secondary schools. Burma and Berar 
obtain nothing from any other source than Provincial Revenues ; while Local and 
Municipal Funds contribute nothing in Madras, and Municipal Funds nothing in 
Assam. Further details are furnished in some of the Provincial Reports. 

In Madras, the expenditure on scholarships in Secondary schools has increased 
in fi\e years from Rs. 5,473 to Rs. 17,129, though the proportion that it bears to 
the total expenditure on scholarships is still the lowest of any Province. A new 
scheme for scholarships generally came into operation on 1st January, 1896. 
Provision has been made for the award of 45 scholarships to boys passing the 
Lower Secondary Examination. Of these, 22 are District scholarships, open to all 
classes ; the remainder are reserved for Muhammadans and backward races. In 
addition, the Grant-in-aid Code provides for the payment from Provincial Revenues of 
scholarship grants not exceeding Rs. 12 per terra in the Upper Secondary forms, 
provided that the age of the candidates is under 14, and that only one pupil out of 
24 shall hold a scholarship. Provision has also been made for the award of 80 
scholarships to boys passing the Primary Examination, of whom 40 are open and 
the rest reserved ; and the Grant-in-aid Code provides for scholarship grants of Rs. 6 
per term in the Lower Secondary forms to candidates under 12. But it is stated 
that few managers avail themselves of this provision in the Code. 

In Bombay the total expenditure on scholarships in Secondary schools has 
risen in four years from Rs. 39,006 to Rs. 49,332, which provides for 33 scholar- 
ships in High schools and 129 in Middle schools. Here, again, they are divided 
into three classes : open to all, reserved for Muhammadans, and reserved for back- 
ward classes. An Inspector is quoted with approval as raying : “ I hav e repeatedly 
reported my opinion that the rules under which the Government scholars are elected 
and the scheme generally have been a great success. The scholarship-holders are, 
with the rarest exceptions, the cleverest and best-behaved boys in the school.” 

In Bengal, there are three classes of scholarships tenable in Secondary schools. 
The Upper Primary scholarships are tenable in Middle schools for a period of two 
years. The Middle scholarships are of two classes, Middle Vernacular and Middle 
English, the former being tenable for four and the latter for three years in High 
schools. The system, therefore, is a continuous one. These scholarships are 
awarded by Circle Inspectors, the expenditure being provided from Provincial 
Revenues. There are besides a few local scholarships derived from endowments. 
Daring the last five years, the total expenditure on scholarships in .Secondary 
schools increased from Rs, 80,953 to Rs. 83,036. In 1896, the number of 
successful candidates at the Middle Scholarship Examination was 2,018 from 
English schools and 2,099 from Vernacular schools, showing a considerable increase 
in both cases j and it is noteworthy that the increase extended to every Division 
but one. 

In the North-West, the rules regarding State scholarships were revised in 
1895, but their full effect is not yet visible. There are to be 40 scholarships of 
Rs. 4 a month, awarded on the results of the English Middle Examination and 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Primary Education, 


108.— Scope of Chapter, and Meaning of Primary Education. 

It must again be premised that, though the title of this chapter (following 
Mr. Nash’s Review) is Primary Education, its real subject is Primary schools. 
It has already (p. 124) been stated that, of the total number of pupils m Secondary 
schools throughout India, about three-fifths are in one or other of the Primary stages. 
The schools which those children attend, and the exj>enditure connected with them, 
have already been dealt with in the preceding chapter. So far as those children 
come up for Primary examinations, they will again appear in this chapter. But, 
speaking broadly, the education which they rccei\c, being Primary instruction in 
Secondary schools, altogether evades detailed consideration. All that can be said 
is, that it differs from the general standard of Primary instruction, in so far as it 
directly nims at preparing for the Secondary standards (High or Middle) which 
the pupils are presumably intended to enter upon in a later stage of their 
curriculum. In order to round off this part of the subject, it should also be Btateil 
tint a \ery small number of pupils in Primary schools are returned its being in the 
Secondary stage of instruction. They number only 3,224, of whom 2,733 are 
found in Berar, where their presence is probably to lie explained by a peculiarity 
of classification. Howeu'r this may be, they arc too few to require further 
notice. 

It is almo<t as difficult a task to define Primary as it was to define Secondary 
education. The attempt made by the Education Commission is not a very hajipy 
one : “ that Primary education be regarded ns the instruction of the masses, 
through the vernacular, in such subjects ns null liest fit them for their position in 
life, and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the 
University." Ne\ erthelcis, this recognises a dual aspect of Primary education, 
which has already been referred to. On the one hand, its dominant object is to 
provide e\ery child that can he brought under its influence with some knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and such other simple and useful subjects as 
may he possible. On the other hand, it should iuclade courses for those whose 
means, inclination, or ability enables them to proceed to higher steps of the ladder. 
These two objects roughly correspond to the two recognised stages of Primary 
instruction, the Lower and the Upper ; while they are carried into effect by 
different means in the sei ernl Provinces. In Bombay, where the Government was 
the moving spirit and is still the guiding hand, the whole of education is organised 
on a system that extends continuously from the Primary school to the Univ ersity. 
The Primary school is there essentially a lower stage of the Secondary school, 
mainly distinguished by the fact that English is not taught in it at all. In Bengal, 
where indigenous instruction has always been popular and widely-spread, the 
Government has for the most part been content to develop the existing pathsalas 
or village schools by grants of money and by Departmental inspection. Here the 
majority of Primary schools are elementary ones for boys of the agricultural class, 
who are intended to follow their fathers' occupation after they have obtained 
sufficient knowledge to save them from being imposed upon. Those with higher 
ambitions are generally to be found in the Primary departments of Secondary 
schools. In Hladras, the influence of the Gos eminent, of Missionaries, and of ’ 
; n , Jicr e nous traditions lias combined to produce a system of great el vsticity. Simple 
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Tor all India, the number of pupils in the Upper Primary stage has incieascd 
from 346,037 to 406,557, or at the rate of 17 per cent., while the proportion 
that it bears to the total has fallen from 12 to 9 per cent. The number of pupils 
in the Lower Primary (A) stage has increased from 1,887,364 to 2,245,760, or 
at the rate of 19 per cent., while the proportion that it hears to the total has 
risen from 64 to 71 per cent The number of pupils in the Lower Primary (B) 
stage has decreased from 703,355 to 669,570, or at the rate of 5 per cent., 
while the proportion that it bears to the total has fallen from 24 to 20 per cent. 
According to Provinces, more than two-fifths of the total number in the Upper 
Primary stage are to be found in Bombay atone, where (as already remarked) 
there is no Middle Vernacular stage. But there are creditable increases in Madras, 
the Punjab, Burma, and Coorg. In both Bengal and the North-West the increase 
is a ery small. Every Province, except Coorg and Berar, shows an increase under 
Lower Primary (A) stage, which is specially marked in Madras, Bengal, and the 
North-West. Under Lower Primary (B) stage there is an increase in Bombay, 
the North-West, and Assam ; while Madras and Bengal show a considerable 
decrease. Burma returns no pupils in this stage. 

The figures showing the percentage to school-going population of course 
follow the totals already mentioned, but they emphasise the position o£ the 
Provinces. In the Upper Primary stage Bombay has nearly eight-fold the pro- 
portion of the North-West, and more than five- fold the proportion of Bengal. 
In the Lower Primary (A) stage Madras has nsen in five years from 15*92 to 
18*91 per cent., and now has more than three-fold the proportion of the North- 
West. In the Lower Primary (B) stage the most notable features are its almost 
entire absence in the North-West and the Punjab, and the increase of its proportion 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Assam. Nothing could reveal more 
decisively than this column the difference between the systems of the several 
Provinces in attracting infants to their schools. In Berar, more than 10 per cent, 
of the male population of Bchool-going age is here returned as under instruction, 
though presumably unable to read or write ; while in the Punjab, a much more 
highly educated Province, the corresponding proportion is less than *2 per cent. 

The table on the following page (XCVIII.) classifies the pupils in Primary 
stages according as they attend Secondary or Primary schools, for the two years 
1891-92 and 1896-97. 

During the Last five years the number of pupils in Primary stages who attend 
Secondary schools has increased from 258,420 to 296,908, though their proportion 
to the total has fallen from 8*8 to 8*6 per cent. The small and decreasing number 
for Bombay presumably represents the number of Europeans and Eurasians in 
Secondary schools. Following Bombay, the lowest proportions are found in Berar, 
Burma, Madras, and Coorg, in all of which Provinces Primary instruction may 
be regarded as practically equivalent to the instruction given in Primary schools. 
But it is far otherwise with the Punjab, where more than one-fourth of the total 
number of pupils in a Primary stage are to be found in the Primary departments 
of Secondary schools ; and while the actual number has increased, the proportion 
6hows only a small decline. Here it is manifest that the instruction that leads 
up to the University must be entirely imparted in Secondary schools, from the 
elements upward. The same holds good of the North- B est, for though the 
proportion is lower and apparently decreasing, the actual number is even larger 
than in the Punjab. Bengal, too, must be brought under the same category, 
when we notice that it has as many as 145,027 pupils in Primary stages in 
its Secondary schools, compared with only 45.883 in the Middle stage and 
27,829 in the High stage. Here, again, all the pupils who wish to continue their 
studies evidently need not attend a Primary school proper, which can therefore 
have its course of instruction throughout adapted to the needs of the mass of the 
population. 

So far we have been dealing with pupils in Primary stages in bops’ schools, 
Primary and Secondary. In order to arrive at the total number ofboys under Primary 
instruction, it is now necessary to eliminate the considerable number of girls who 
attend boys’ schools (145,099 in 1896-97, almost entirely in the Lower Primary 
stage), and to add the comparatively small number of boys in girls’ schools (11,153). 

1SS9S z * 
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This has been done in the following table (XCIX), which gives the number 
of boys in Primary stages, according to Provinces, for each of the three 
quinquennial years, 1886-67, 1891-92, and 1896-97, together with their 
proportion to the male population of school-going age (15 per cent, pf the total mate 
population). This is the table upon which the accompinying maps are based. 


Table -Y'CT'A '.— Comparative Statistics of Boys tn Primary Stages, 1S86-&7, 
1891-92, and 1896-97. 


K "“”' 

Humber of Eojb in Primary Stages 

Percentage of Male Population 
of School ffouiff 

1886-87 

1891-98 

1896-97 

1886 87 

1891-92 

1896-97. 

Madras ... 

358,868 

496,833 

557,233 

15 65 

IS 79 

21-08 

Bombay 

334,020 

459,493 

436,551 

2197 

22*13 

23 79 

Bengal ... 

1,169,649 

1,218,470 

1.352,455 

22 99 

22-30 

25 22 

N.-W.P. and Oudh ... 

222,059 

185,613 

248,917 

6 46 

5 09 

0 83 

Punjab 

11*2,195 

123,981 

147,870 

7 32 

7*34 

8 7C 

Central Provinces 

94.406 

98,144 

120,037 

1080 

10 09 

T3 28 


97,495 

121,736 

118,290 

32*64 

20 88 

20 29 

A R3 im ... ... 

56,853 

69,006 

81,052 

15*13 

16*43 

2003 

Coorg ... 

2.804 

3,602 

3,543 

I860 

2503 

21-48 

Berar 

38,694 

45,163 

44,924 

18 68 

2032 

2008 

Total 

2,547,043 

2,822,341 

3,182,941 

11*37 

15*92 

17 95 


As observed before, this table fails to correspond with the actual facts, 
because the population for 1886-87 and 1896-97 has in each case been based 
upon a Census taken about six years before, and is therefore under-estimated, 
llut this would not much affect the comparative figures for the several Provinces. 
The proportion of total boys in Primary stages of instruction has increased in 
ten years from 14*37 to 17*95 per cent, of the estimated male population of school- 
going age. The rate of increase is apparently higher in the later than in the 
earlier period ; but this is probably to he explained by the fact that it is calculated 
upon a stationary population. Excluding Coorg, the bite of increase has been 
highest in Madras (from 15*63 to 21*08), mostly in the earlier period. Next 
comes Assam, where the rate of increase is from 15*13 to 20*03 ; anil the increase 
in the later period alone is the highest of nil. Bengal still stands ‘at the top 
with 25*22, and hero the increase has been entirely confined, to the later period. 
Bombay would undoubtedly show better, had it not been for the effects of 
plague and famine in the last year. In the Nortli-AVest the serious decline in 
the earlier period has been more than made up for by the help of the giant 
of money in the last year of the < later period ; but the figure is still much the 
lowest of all, being little more than one-fourth of that for Bengal. _ The Punjab like- 
wise has much leeway to make up, though showing improvement in the later period. 
In the Central Provinces the decline shown in the earlier period is partly due 
to a transfer of pupils from the Primiry to the Secondary stage, and partly to 
the rapid growth in the population between one Census and the other, which is 
not allow «i for in our calculations. The high rate of increase in the later period 
(sccond'ouly to that for Assam) is the more creditable when we remember bow 
severely the Province suffered from famine during the whole of the last year. 
Tor BurmS the figures are anomalous. The extraordinary drop in the earlier 
period is due to the inclusion of Upper Banna for the first time, the ab-cnce 
of improvement in the later period to the stringent niles of the Department. 
The figures for Coorg and Bcmr may be left to speak for themselves. 

111. — Primary Schools according to Management. 

The table on the following Jttse (C.) gives the number of Primary schools 
and their pupils in the several Provinces according to management, for the two 
years 1891-92 and. 1S9G-97, together with percentages of increase or decrease. 
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It has already been stated that the total number of schools increased in the 
five years by 7 per cent., and the total number of pupils by 13 per cent. In the 
preceding five years the corresponding rates of increase were 9 per cent, and 
13 per cent., showing a fair uniformity. We will now examine the figures 
for the several classes of schools according to management. 

Going back for ten years, the number of Government schools has decreased 
from 948 to 370, the rate of decrease being 49 per cent, in the earlier period 
and 21 per cent, in the later. The number of pupils in them has decreased from 
51,546 to 17,140, the rate of decrease being 56 per cent, in the earlier period 
and 25 per cent, in the later. It is noteworthy that in each period pupils have 
decreased more rapidly than schools, indicating (contrary to the general rule) 
a steady diminution in the average strength of each school. Coorg, where the 
circumstances are exceptional, is the only Province that shows an increase in both 
periods. In the North-West the number of schools apparently increased from 
none to 35 in the earlier period, but this was not due to anv augmented activity 
on the part of Government, but merely to a change of nomenclature. In both 
Madras and Bengal a considerable increase appears in the later period, but this 
again is only caused by the necessity for extending education in backward tracts 
by this means. The transfer of Government schools to local bodies is conspicuously 
shown in the Central Provinces, where schools of this class have fallen from 
192 to 29 ; and in Berar, where they have disappeared altogether. 

The number of Board schools has increased in ten years from 14,131 to 
16,309, the rate of increase being 10 per cent, in the earlier period and 5 per cent, 
in the later. The number of pupils in them has increased from 644,565 to 811,978, 
the rate of increase being 15 per cent, in the earlier period and 10 per cent, in 
the later. This class of schools now educates 37 per cent, of the total number of 
pupils in Primary schools, the proportion rising to 61 per cent, in Bombay. Only 
part of the increase is due to the transfer of Government schools to local bodies, 
which has been going on steadily during the ten years. In some Provinces 
Boards have also been active in opening new schools.’ Madras, without any 
transfers from Government, has multiplied its pupils in Board schools fourfold. 
Bengal is conspicuous for having an insignificant number of schools of this class. 
In Assam the number of pupils is steadily declining. The Punjab also sho^vs a 
decline in the later period. 

The number of schools in Native States has increased in ten years from 1,701 
to 2,373, the rate of increase being 16 per cent, in the earlier period and 20 per 
cent, in the later. The number of pupils in them has increased from 9-1,644 to 
142,307, the rate of increase bring 22 per cent, in the earlier period and 23 per 
cent, in the later. This high rate of increase is mainly due to the spread of 
education among the backward States of the Central Provinces. In Bombay, most 
of the Native States keep fairly abreast of British Districts. The small numbers 
under Assam for the last year represent the introduction of education into the 
frontier State of Manipur. 

The number of Aided schools lias increased in ten years from 51,881 to 
56,815, the rate of increase being 4 per cent, in the earlier period and 5 per cent, 
in the later. The number of pupils in them has increased from 1,303,330 to 
1,634,917, the rate of increase being 10 per cent, in the earlier period and 14 per 
cent, in the later. This class of schools now educates 54 per cent, of the total 
number of pupils in PrimarV schools. The Aided system has reached its highest 
development in Bengal, where it is responsible for no less than 81 per cent, 
of the total number of pupils. It is also very strong in Madras, Burma, and 
Assam ; and has recently made a start in the North-West, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces. The rapid advance made by Bombay in the earlier period 
has not been maintained in the later, owing to the plague. Berar is the only 
Province that shows an actual decline in the later period. 

The number of Unaided schools has increased in ten years from 16,012 
to 22,014, the rate of increase being 22 per cent, in the earlier period and 12 per 
cent, in the later. The number of pupils in them has increased from 286,912, to 
421,901, the rate of increase being 28 per cent in the earlier period and 14 per 
cent, in the later. This diminished rate of increase is entirely dne to the exclusion 
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Assam, the average being only one-thinl of that of schools in Native States. For 
schools of all classes, Bombay has an average strength (59) just double that of 
Madras or Assam (29 each) ; while the Central Provinces, coming next to 
Bombay, have an average strength (55) more than double that of Bengal or 
Burma (25 each). It is evident, therefore, that the Aided and Unaided systems, 
which are closely allied, do not produce schools numerically strong, whatever other 
advantages they may possess. 


112.— Primary Schools in Madras. 

In Madras, Primary schools are classified as Lower and Upper Primary,, 
according* to stage of instruction, the distinction being that the former have' 
classes only up to the third standard, while the latter have nn additional class 
for the fourth standard. It is calculated that a pupil ought to pass through each 
class in one year, after leaving the infant or preparatory class. The entire 
course would therefore take four years. The compulsory subjects arc raiding, 
writing, and arithmetic, which are, of course, taught in the pupils’ vernacular, 
which may be English in schools for European boys. In addition, the courses 
of study embrace a large number of optional subjects : such as Kindergarten 
occupations, object lessons, free-hand outline drawing, a Second language, 
elementary science, geography, singing, hygiene, and (for Upper Primary schools 
only) history of India, ogncultnre, and mensuration. Instruction in tlie'-e 
optional subjects is usually imparted in the pupils’ vernacular. The Second 
Language may be either English, or one of the seven recognised vernaculars 
which have been already specified in the chapter on Secondary Education 
(ante, p. 136) ; and instruction in English is given from the first standard upwards 
when English is taken up as an optional subject. The distinction between 
English and Vernacular schools is observed only in regard to the fee regulations. 
A standard scale of fees is laid down for English Primary schools under public 
management, while the levy of fees in Vernacular Primary schools is left to the 
option of managers. With a view to induce managers of “ salary results ” schools 
to teach some of the optional subjects, the scale of “ results grunt* " lias from time 
to time been raised. For Kindergarten occupation*, object lesson*, nnd elementary 
science, the grants were raised during the quinquennium to the scale fixed for the 
Second language; while in the fourth and higher standards drawing and 
agriculture now carry a higher grant than the Second Language, geography, or 
history. 

During the last five years Upper Primary schools have increased more 
rapidly than Lower Primary, partly because of more stringent requirement* by the 
Deportment from the latter class. They uciw contain 38 per cent, of the total 
number of pupils, compared with 32 per cent. Of the total numlx'r of 4,977 
Upper Primary and 15,015 Lower Primary schools returned on 31*t March 1897, 
only 1,388 and 268 respectively were enteral on the jicmunent section of the 
general school list. Of the remainder, 3,458 and 11,9U4 reflectively were 
temjiornrily recognised for purpo*es of grant, hut have yet to fulfil the conditions 
of full recognition us to stntf or accommodation. Of the total number of 10,337 
Aided schools, 1,974 were under Mi**ion management, be- ides 675 out of the 
total number (6,410) of Unaided schools. Of the total number of Government 
schools (189), one was a reformatory school, 23 were practicing departments 
attached to Training school*, 15 were school* for Muhammadan* in Mndni* city, 
ami 151 were Hill schools in the Agency Tract*. The increase that In* taken 
pi ice in Government schools is confined to thi* latter class, which unfortunately 
have hitherto failed to reach the very people for whom they are intended. Out of 
a total of 4,52S pupil* in these school*, only 676 belong to hill tnlies or aboriginal 
races. The number of schools uuder Local Boards show* a tendency to decline, as 
the direct result of decreased expenditure, in olicdiencc to an (inter of Government 
that one-h dfof the Land Cess should lie devoted to communications. The number 
of schools under Municipalities likewise shows some tendency to decline. Of the*e 
schools, nearly one-lialf arc intended for Muhammadan* or Panchnrna* (low ca«te 
Hindus). The deficiency thus cau«ed ha* licen filled by a largo increase in Aided 
schools, while Unaided schools hold their own.. In the«e two last cL».*es, schools 
of the Lower Primary grade largely predominate. While among Government 
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effort made by the Department in 1894 to improve the pay of the lower teachers. 
The decision that the minimum pay for an assistant should’ be Rs. 7 a month, and 
for a master in separate charge Rs. 10, led to an increased expenditure on the part 
of District Boards, and induced them to abandon some of their less prosperous 
schools. Board schools arc of two kinds, according as they are maintained by 
District or Municipal Boards. The former, sometimes known as “ cess schools, 
are really managed by the Department, but maintained out of the Local Cess levied 
as an addition to the land revenue in order to provide for public works as well as 
education. This source of income is augmented from Provincial Revenues, the 
object aimed at being to give a grant-in-aid to each District roughly equal to 
one-third of its total expenditure. “ Unfortunately, the total receipts are rarely 
sufficient to provide for the wants of a District ; and as the cess is fixed by law, 
the revenue is inelastic while the desire for education grows.” Fee receipts form 
a very small poition of the total revenue ; and to raise the fees largely would be 
unpopular with those who are already paying an educational tax. In Sind most 
of the schools are entirely free. The Department encourages the opening of 
Aided schools in villages with no “ cess school ” of their own ; but few educated 
persons are found to undertake the risk of the profession of independent school- 
master, and the villagers naturally expect that the cess which they pay should be 
spent on themselves. “ Still there is a prospect of the development of Aided 
schools in Local Board areas; and eventually we may see' the ‘cess schools! 
located in the largest and most central villages, and forming model 'schools to the 
Aided schools around them." Municipal Hoard schools, on the other hand, aie 
both managed and maintained by the Municipalities, assisted by a grant from 
Provincial Revenues. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the 
success of these schools, oneof the unsatisfactory features of municipal management 
being the tendency to reduce the salaries of masters and to economise all educational 
expenditure. But the Director states that “a long experience has convinced me 
that on the whole the tendency is towards improvement, and that the Municipalities 
manage their schools with greater intelligence and ease than they did ten years 
ago." With regard to both classes of Board schools, he adds : 

“Finally, the liberality which Government has been able to oxemse in building 
grants h is given a great stimulus to the erection of Primary school buildings under 
District and Municipal Boirds , and it may be claimed for the average Bond school of 
the Presidency that it is housed in a well-built and a vs ell- ventilated building, usually 
situated in an open space with a playground, that it is properly supplied with all 
requisite apparatus, nnd taught by a staff of whom the headmaster at least has passed 
through a Training college.” 


Both Aided and Unaided schools, which are frequently situated m large towns, 
suffered severely from the plague amt the famine. With regard to Aided school* 
the Director writes : — 


“ Onr Code shows how simple are the rules of aid for the most elementary schools . 
and there is practically nothing to prevent the expansion of a ' cry large Aided system, 
except (l) the supply of teachers and (2) the money to pay grants At present we are 
not at the end of our funds ; and up to the end of l89!)-97 no school has been refused 
registration which seemed likely to be of any value as a means of secular education There 
are, of course, numerous Aided schools under recognised agencies, such as Missionary 
bodies and Educational Societies, which are thoroughly well established and efficient 
But this cannot be said of many of our Aided schools which are manaced by individuals 
In towns or villages, and which are often inefficient and ephemeral The Department 
v gives encouragement and hopes for improvement, but is often disappointed, and has to 
SChc. — rthdraw aid fiom a school which Bhows no vitality and makes no effort tow arils 
atticheu''ucy. Thus, the glowing account of the Mulla schools m Sind, quoted in Mr Nash's 
and 151 wfe?P nBt be largelv discounted by the results of subsequent experience ” 
place in Govern. , 

have hitherto &lle£f*»* d to U "“ M .ehool,, he vmtes 

A total of 4,528 pupil is small for the i easons given above, and some of the schools m 
races The number of because they do not require aid and are unfit to receive it. That 

of'ihese'are hardUy Vo tH^locatldTSf 
that one-halt Oi the Land Lea ->cherf> go trom village to village, teach the multiplication 
of schools under Municipalities li Jiool, if it can be so called, disappears after an existence 
schools, nearly one-half are intended*"* elsewhere. Another class of * unrecognised ’ 
Hindu si The deficiency thus mused Y re the master teaches according to old indigenous 
Hindus;, i ne uenciency tuus caused i_ lce or aid . bat hl8 curriculum probably extends 
schools, while Unaided schools hold then ^cognised schools afterward*.” 
of the Lower Primary grade largely pi 3 a i 
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schools, Upper Primary are nearly thrice n» numerous a* Lower Primary, and 
among Board schools more than t«ice as numerous, the proportion among- Aided 
schools is 10 to 35, and among Unaided schools, 1 to 20. 

In 1897-98, the total number of teachers employed in Primary schools in 
Madras was 25,101, for 19,992 schools. Excluding headmasters, pandits, 
gymnastic instructors, and drawing and writing masters, the number of general 
teachers was 21,154, of whom 2,994 held trained teachers’ certificates, 
667 untrained teachers’ certificates with two years’ service, 4,825 genera! 
educational certificates with five years’ sendee, and 4,167 held no certificates hut 
had served for five years in recognised schools. The number of teachers not 
qualified under the Educational Rules either by certificate or by sendee was 8,801. 
“Every endeavour is being made to reduce still further the proportion of 
unqualified teachers, but the improvement can only he gradual.” 

With regard to the means for further extending Primary education, the 
Director quotes the following from his Report for 1895-96 : 

“The charge for the Lower Primary education of boys, except in Municipalities 
and the Agency Tracts, is a liability on Local Fund*. Unless, therefore. Local Board* 
are able to assign an annually increasing allotment for education, it Is futile to expect 
any large extension of the sphere o! Primary education. Missionary and philanthropic 
societies and public-spirited citizens cannot be expected to open new schools when, 
owing to diminished grants, they find a yearly Increasing ditliculty in supporting the 
schools already opened! and parents, oven if they have the means, cannot bo depended 
on to pay fees eufhcienily high to cover the cost of a school. Far from being able to 
assign annually increasing sums for education, several Local Boards have, as a matter 
of fact, bepn led to reduce the allotment for edneation, with a view to ghe effect to 
the express orders of Government to assign 50 per cent, of tho Land Cess collections to 
communications. [A table shows that the I^x-al Board budget for edneation was reduced 
in four years from Rs. 0,15,750 to Rs. 5,44,320 under I’nmary schools, ami frem 
Rs 2,30,’S10 to Rs. 2,24,320 under “salary and results grants."} If the provision for 
Primary education is thus to be left to the tender mercies of Local Boards w Uhout uny 
definite understanding, I foresee that its progress wall be checked and impeded How 
different is the spectacle presented by other civilised countries in this respect 1 . . 
There are those who think that elementary education should be made compulsory 
and free in this country. But it seems to ms that such a proposal is not at present 
within the sphere of practical politics, seeing that we are hardly able to carry on 
e&ciently the. number of Primary schools necessary to accommodate only one-fourth of 
the children of school age. One of two courses occurs to me as of practical moment 
either that a special allotment from Provincial Revenues for elementary education 
should he made to supplement the Local Board allotments, or that a special educational 
cess should be Imposed, local unions being organised for the purpose.” 
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effort made by the Department in 1894 to improve the pay of the lower teachers. 
The decision that the minimum pay for an assistant should* be Rs. 7 a month, and 
for a master in separate charge Iis. 10, led to an increased expenditure on the part 
of District Boards, and induced them to abandon some of their less prosperous 
schools. Board schools are of two kinds, according as they are maintained by 
District or Municipal Boards, The former, sometimes known as “ cess schools,” 
are redly managed by the Department, but maintained out of the Local Cess levied 
as an addition to the land revenue in order to provide for public works as well as 
education. This source of income is augmented from Provincial Revenues, the 
object aimed at being to give a grant-in-aid to each District roughly equal to 
one-third of its total expenditure. “ Unfortunately, the total receipts are rarely 
sufficient to provide for the wants of a District ; and as the cess is fixed by law, 
the revenue is inelastic while the desire for education grows.” Fee receipts form 
a veiy small portion of the total revenue ; and to raise the fees largely would he 
unpopular with those who are already paying afi educational tax Iu bind ino'-t 
of the schools are entirely free. The Department encourages the opening of 
Aided schools in villages with no “cess school ’’ of their own ; but few educated 
persons are found to undertake the risk of the profession of independent school- 
master, and the villagers naturally expect that the ce=s which they pay should be 
spent on themselves. 11 Still there is a prospect of the development of Aided 
schools in Local Board areas ; and eventually we may see’ the ‘ cess schools ! 
located in the largest and most central villages, and forming model 'schools to the 
Aided schools around them.” Municipal Board schools, on the other band, are 
both managed and maintained by the Municipalities, assisted by a grant from 
Provincial Revenues. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the 
success of these schools, one of the unsatisfactory features of municipal management 
being the tendency to reduce the salaries of masters and to economise all educational 
expenditure. But the Director states that “a long experience Lis convinced me 
that on the whole the tendency is towards improvement, and thattho Municipalities 
manage their schools with greater intelligence and ease than they did ten years 
ago.” With regard to both classes of Board ach(>ols, he adds : 

“Finally, the liberality which Government has been able to exercise in building 
grants h is giveu a great stimulus to the erection of Primary school buildings undir 
District and Municipal Bonds ; and it may be claimed for the average Board school of 
the Presidency that it is housed in a well-built and a well-ventilated building, usually 
situated in an open space with a playground, that it is properly supplied with all 
requisite apparatus, and taught by a stall of whom the headmaster at least has passed 
through a Training college." 

Both Aided and Unaided schools, which arc frequently situated ill large towns, 
suffered severely from the plague and the famine With regard to Aided schools 
the Director writes : — 

“ Our Code shows how simple aie the ruleR of aid for the most elementary schools . 
and there is practically nothing to prevent the expansion of a Mry large Aided system, 
except (V) the supply of teachers and (2) the money to pay grants. At present we are 
not at the end of our funds , and up to the end of 189l>-S7 no school has been refused 
registration which seemed likely to be of any value as a means of secular education There 
are, of course, numerous Aided schools under recognised agencies, such .is Missionary 
bodies and Educational Societies, which are thoroughly well established and efficient 
But this cannot be said of many of our Aided schools which are managed by individuals 
iu towns or villages, and which ale often inefficient and ephemeral. The Department 
gives encouragement and hopes for Improvement, but is often disappointed, and has to 
withdraw aid from a school which shows no vitality and makes no effort towards 
efficiency. Thus, the glow mg account of the Mulla schools in Sind, quoted in Mr. Nash s 
Review, mast be 1 irgely discounted by the results of subsequent experience ” 

, Again, with regard to Unaided -chool*, he writes : — 

“The number is small for the reasons given above, and some of the schools in 
question are Unaided because they do not require aid and are unfit to receive it. That 
class of schools called ‘unrecognised 1 [if, Private elementary institutions] has received 
the special attention of the Department, but some of these are hardly to be located at all. 
Thus, in Gujarat itinerant teachers go irom village to village, teach the multiplication 
tables, and move on i and the school, if it can be so called, disappears after ,m existence 
of three or four months and reappears elsewhere Another class of ‘ unrecognised r 
school is that which exists m tow ns, where the master teaches according to old indigenous 
methods, and does not wish for interference or aid : but his curriculum probably extends 
only to the ank/i* and his boys enter the recognised schools afterwards." 
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His remarks upon the further extension of Primary education are in the game 
strain t — 

“It ib sufficient to Bay that, if funds were available, there might be a Terr large 
extension of Primary education •, but both District and Municipal Boards art* administer- 
ing revenues which are practically fixed, and which can only be expanded by larger 
grants from Provincial Revenues, by higher fee rates, or by increased taxation. These ‘ 
two agencies mainly provide for Primary education : and as no large Increase Is to be 
expected from the three sources mentioned above, it becomes obvious that either the 
cost of existing schools must be reduced, or the number of schools cannot be largely 
developed. But to reduce the cost of schools would be to sacrifice their efficienej, and 
the Bombay sjstem has always contemplated schools which are real agents of education. 
Missionary enterprise in some towns and districts plays a largo and useful part in 
developing education. But this is an ageney which is limited, and deals usually with 
special classes ; and, as stated Indore, much cannot be expected from the enterprise of 
the independent schoolmaster. In fact, the further development of Brimary education 
in this lnreaidency is one of the mo<t difficult problems of the future, which bna to be 
faced with an empty exchequer and a population impoverished by famine and disease." 


114.— -Primary Schools in Bengal. 

Primary schools in Bengal, ns in Madras, are classified ns Upper and Loner, 
according to the standard of instruction. "With regard to the diameter of Primary 
education, the Director writes : — 

“The double aspect of Fnrnary education, as being the final stage of instruction for 
the vast majority of the people and the initial stage for a small minority, leading np 
eventually to the University, has always been fully recognised in Bengal. J^eaving aside 
the Primary departments of Secondary schools, in which the course of instruction 'a 
specially designed to fulfil the latter object, the existence of two distinct classes of 
Primary schools. Lower and Upper, serves admirably to answer this dual purpose. For 
while the former class of schools aims at teaching the elements of reading and writing 
with such simple lessons on objects and agriculture and such simple rules of arithmetic 
and land measurement (mostly in the Indigenous way) as will enable the peasant to look 
after his own interests, the course of instruction In the latter has been so assimilated with 
the Middle school course above and the Lower Primary course below as to remove all 
po9-ib)e difficulty on the part /if the learner in passing through it from one to the other 
It ts in these Urper Primary schools that boys first come in contact with the elements of 
history, geography, geometry, and science. Nor Is the knowledge of couatrv arithmetic 
and laud measurement w hich they hare learnt In the lower classes neglected • for these 
subjects again find a place, though in o move systematic shape The interests of ft 
‘vast majority,* again, are not at all lost sight of. either In the Pnmarv department,. 
Secondary schools or in the lower forms of Upper Primary schools For m th fo * 
nearly the full lower course is taught, with slight modifications and th* nne ^ 
English generally ; and m the latter the lower course whole and entire is eorrmiti.^ ° f 

» "» '»**.“ .. a. , pptr fci'ISSS 

examination in this standard. fussing *n 

Statistics for Upper and Lower Primary schools were not c i Nen semmtelw 
1891-92 ; but on comparing 1896-97 with 1895-96, it would seem that Lower 

Primary schools are tending to diminish in numbers, though „.;ti 

87 per cent, of the total number of pupils. r T m 

• .It In. already been .toted that the total number ol pupil, Bch , 

in Bengal has increased during the five years V 11 per cent. The increase 
common to all the Divisions, except Chittagong, Orissa, and the Trihntarv V*i. i 
In Chittagong the toe i, attributed partly to the dUcontSS,^ ofS St 
of giving reward, for funn.hing the annual morns, uhich has caused scfcd? 2 
inferior organisation to neglect to fornish them ; and p^yly to tbe enfoieemcm 
a system of minimum leirard, under -vhieh those Koran school, nhich w , 
teach Bengitli are excluded from any reward in ca*e thov fril tr, , t0 

minimum of Rs. o. The Joss in the Tribntair Mahals is dueto the senam^ tb ~ 
Angul and the KhondmaD, which were formed into a District attacKd . ,h° f 
Orissa Division in 1894. Notwithstanding this addition, Orissa has lost A ■ 
tbe five years 11 per cent, of its Primary schools and 5 per cent, of the 
attending them, owing, it U said, to the “impoverished condition of D, e ai £“ pi | s 
tural section of the population, brought about b T the fiiilnre of the cron c 
unstable is the condition of Primary schools tn outlying tracts of Bengal. P8 ‘ 

Government schools have increased from 5 to 23. JBut this is dn* . 
opening of IS new schools in Angul, for the benefit of the non- Aryan Khond * 
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“ "'ho used to propitiate the Earth -goddess with human sacrifices until tlie 
administration of Lord William Bentinck." Only one of this class of schools is 
kept up on different principles : that at Dehri-on-Rone, for the children of tin- 
men employed in the Public Works workshop. 

Board schools have increased from 13 to IS, there being now 8 maintained by 
District Boards and 10 by Municipalities. Of the former, 5 nre intended for the 
children of the tribes occupying the skirts of the Garo Hills. As might be 
expected, Municipal schools arc much better attended of the tw o, with an average 
strength of G1 pupils, compared with only 23 pupils for District Board schools. 

Aided schools have decreased in number from 3D,!3G, to 36,70!), though the 
pupils attending them have increa-cd from 903,709 to 1,012,757, and their average 
strength has risen from 21 to 28. This decrease in number of schools has arisen from 
two causes. In the first place, there has lieen the healthy process of elimination of 
weak schools, through their failure to earn e\en the small minimum of Rs.5 on the 
results of the annual examinations — “a step which has conduced to a large extent 
to the consolidation of our Primary system, by preventing wnstc and adding to the 
income of the deserving in consetjuencc.” In the second place, all tbo«c schools 
which get nothing but a small registration foe of 8 annas or R. 1 for submitting 
the annual returns are no longer classed ns Aided, lint as Unaided. Aid is given 
either in “ stipends " or by 11 results,” or by a combination of both. “ Stijiends,” 
or fixed monthly grants, are intended for backward tracts, such ns Cbota Nagpur ; 
or where the conditions of living nre exceptional, as in Calcutta ; or where a school 
Ins ostiblished a special claim on public supjKirt, as a successful Upper Primary or 
a pathsnla with 20 girls. Payment by “ results " is made according to success at 
examinations in three standards, subject to a maximum which lias been fixed at 
varying rates according to local considerations. The mixed system is where small 
stipends nre given to a school which is nl«o allowed to cam grants at the exami- 
nations ; and it is found that the hope of cnrnihg this extra reward stimulates the 
activity of the stipendiary teacher. A fourth mode of aid, known as the “advance ” 
system, has recently been introduced. It is a sort of compromise between the two 
first systems ; and it was hoped that it might eventually supersede the system of 
“stipends,” but it has not altogether realised expectation. According to this 
system, a retaining fee of from Rs. 3 to Ils. G a quarter is pud in advance to such 
Lower Primary schools as are neither so backward ns to be entitled to a stipend 
nor so wcll-cstablisbcd ns to be independent of it, the advance being nfttrvvnrds 
deducted from the grant earned at the examinations. 

Unaided schools have increased from 9,123 to 12.909, or at the rate of 42 j»er 
cent. ; and the numlicr of pupils in them has increased from 159,330 to 229,551, 
or at the rate of 4 1 per cent. Their nv crage strength has only risen from 1 7'4 to 
17’S. This increase is, of course, the converse of the decrease already accounted 
for under Aided -schools. The great majority of these schools exist in the luqte of 
ultimately getting aid from Public Funds. 

With regard to the further extension of Primary education, the Director 
merely states that “want of funds is the complaint cvcrvwh<TC," and quotes 
from a resolution of the Bengal Government, dated 1883. lie adds ; “ Provincial 
Revenues are hmlly capable of any Urge oxjian«i<m in the near future, nnd *<• 

: t is with Local Funds. Tho Municqalitics al'O arc generally jming what they 
can, if vve except Calcutta, who>e distressingly small educational grant (IN. 3,000 
only for Primary education, out of an income of alout lialf-a-cmre) Ins been 
commented on more thui once. It is in rural tracts, and especially m Lick ward 
districts, that much remains to be done.” 

115. — Primary Schools in the N. "W. Provinces and Oudh. 

In the Nortli-Wi-st the entire system of Primary school* wan profoundly 
nfFwted in 1896-97 by nn additional grant of R«. 75,000 to District Ikon!*, 
sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor Sir Anthony MacDonell “for exp-ndi- 
turn on the advancement of Primary education, in which thi* Province »• 
loch ward when compared with other jsvrt* of Indi i." It was suggested that 
this grant might advantageously l>e devoted, in whole or («vrt, to «*«i*ting private 
enterprise to ojs-n new schools ; hut Di-trict lkurd« were cot prohibited from u*mg 
the monev «n the school* already existing under their own management. The 
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general result was that Aided schools, which had steadily sunk in number^ during 
the four previous years from 106 to 54, sprung up at a bound to 1,490, and the 
pupils iu them from 3,149 to 36,089. The proportion of pupils in Aided schools 
to the total number of pupils in Primary schools thus shows an increase during 
the quinquennium from 5 to 20 per cent. But the system ot Primary education 
in the North-West still remains based upon Board schools, which' likewise obtained 
some benefit from the additional grant. During the live years, th<^ number of 
these schools increased from 3,989 to 4,450, and the numlier of pupils in them 
from 138,421 to 163,333. Thc«e figures are specially satisfactory, in view of the 
fact that some portion at least of the Province suffered severely Irom famine in the 
last year of the period. The jncrea»e is entirely under the head of Power Primary 
schools. Upper Primary schools have fallen in numlier from 2,4 11 to 2,281, on ing 
to the reduction in grade of many which were not properly equipped for the Upjier 
stage. Nevertheless, the number of pupils in the Upper Primary stage has risen 
slightly — from 22,378 to 23,042, testifying to larger classes, though the average 
number in each Upper Primary class is still only about 5, “ which is far too 
small to admit of business-like arrangements or satisfactory work." Unaided 
schools hardly exist in the North-West. The number returned for 1896 97 is 
only 25, with 834 pupils. 

Out of the additional grant of Rs. 75,000 made in 1896-97. only 
Rs 51,738 was actually expended during the yesir, of which less than Rp. 28,000 
was devoted to Aided schools, the rest being utilized in opening new Board 
schools. 


“The method of procedure differed In different Districts. In some, grants were 
given to existing Indigenous schools; in others, these schools were, after inquiry, 
considered to serve no useful educational purpose, for the most part, persons have been 
encon-aged to open new schools, in the prospect of eking out the small grai ts by 
contributions from cannmlara and others. In some cases, fees are looked (o to make n „ 
for the want of such contributions. In some Districts, great care has t ecn taken in 
selecting It achers for the new Aldi d schools : in oibtrs, it '# 'obe feared that tin- n.icbers 
are not competent for their work In many DMricts, n part of the allotmei t « a9 devoted 
to opening new Board schools . and id one case, owing (it is said) to the absence of any 
desire for education on the part of the people, and to the consequent difficulty in getting 
anyone to open grant-in-aid schools, the whole of the inoncy w.i» spent in this way | n 
these school*, the whole of the expense falls upon the Burnt, auil therefore the return in 
number of pupils for the money spent is not so great, bnt the immediate return in the 
shape of quality of rcRnlts is no donbt more satisraelm'J But there ia ti» rta9on xvhr 
Aided schools should fall behind State schools in the quality ol their work Ihey <-.n 
with care on the part ot the Boards, be got to work grn.lualU to the Batm standard of 
efficiency as is prescribed for State schools l!ut to make sure of this, there must he 
rnles, judicious and not harassing. which the Hoards and the schools alike should l e 
required to observe. In places where the public interest fu education i a g 0 wea i .. . 
nothing can be gut out at an attempt to encourage private enterprise, it may be taken that 
the expenditure of public money upon Primary schools under public m irugeiuent bein' 
the only way left to advance education, is not only allowable but necessary ” ’ 


grunt 
quotation, 
of the ye 
‘ hedge school: 
cut out of fees, 
tin schools meet under a tree, 
the year ; and it is satisfactory 


The reports from the several Districts oil theiCsiiltS produced by the additional 
t vary much m character. But some of them are interesting enough to nuJii 
Here is a favourable one front Sit a pur, in Ondh : “ The mam fra*,,,! 

'« work was the opening of 69 Lower schools. They are a l-lnA !• 
The teachers are paid Rs. 2, and allowed to make what th 
. The zumindars sometimes supply an outhouse, and snnw; G " 
They ^ not in full swing unttl’ the C £ R 

, j to find that the number of p Up , is on tfa <,f 

31st March was 1,790, or 26 per school. It must he remembered that owl 0,1 
the famine, the year was as bad a one as could hw e beeu chosen for the evneriu? 
inasmuch as the teachers have beeu unable to collect any f ees to en ^’ 

incentn e to push on the schools, and the attendance has no doubt been dim! ^t,®" 
hv the Mine cause. In the course of his cold- weather tour, the Deputv°P ^ 
niissioner vi«ttcd a good many of the«e new schools, and they seemed to hi 
u-oftil work. With a little help towards building they will do well I n <Ioin Jf 
the school was held in a good substantial shed, with a raises! plinth of about r SlSe 
The cash co-t of erecting this was given as It*- 7. Of course, the zamtn 7 ° l ‘ 
helped w ith the materials.” In Farukhalxtd the allotment was Us. 2 00(1 r ha ‘* 
which Rs. 328 w\is spent on State scho«>ls, and "«■ on Aided* ou l«f 


which 
number of 


Aided schools opened during the year was 41, with e *4 Tll< 
*ii«l the amount of contributions from other sources wa-, Ks. 1,011. M„* 


Aided schools 

" „Ti th K 4 p»p.i.- 

nn - Wu 
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no share in the grant ; but many applications for grant-in-aid were received, which 
had to 1« refused for want of funds. “ Some of tiie :nmindars have promised to 
contribute nix months’ my of the teacher." The Assistant Inspector for Benares 
remarks tint “ thc-e schools are becoming very popular, chiefly because ‘they are 
not bound to follow strict rules and regulations, and the boys are not required to 
devote their whole tune to study, so tint they can give help to their parents in 
agricultural work os well " To this the Director rejoins, tint “ even in State 
schools an attendance of not inure than three hours a day is prescribed in Lower 
Priiuuy cki-ses though the District Boards exact more.' One of the Inspectors 
wrrites : “ Some of these Aided schools teach Arabic or Persian, others Sanskrit ; 
tlie rest teach Urdu or Hindi, with a little arithmetic. With the exception of the 
teachers of advanced schools, who are said to be good scholars, most of the teachers 
in the remaining Aided Indigenous schools wen* brought up in a similar class of 
school*, and cannot therefore be considered very efficient. As regnnls the Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit schools, the grant is simply an unlooked-for bounty, which 
will add neither to their popularity nor to their efficiency." Another Inspector 
says: “The teachers employed in Aided schools are, broadly speaking, men of 
inferior attainments and not up to the mark. The reason of this is that they 
receive very low salirics, and no doubt often do not get even what they are entered 
as receiving. Some managers seem to think that they are them selves entitled to a 
portion of the grant-in-aid as a reward for h iving ojicncd a school. The registration 
of pupils cannot be wholly relied on in this class of schools, as the amount of 
grant deticnds solely on this. It is, therefore, indispensable that the schools be 
frequently inspected ; and this can only lie done if the inspecting staff is increased. 
On the whole, the award of grants lias given the schools more stability, and they 
an* at lca«t doing something towards popular education." 

Altogether, it may be t>aid tint the exjierience of less tlian twelve months 
leaves the experiment in ur» interesting stage. It is evident that two conditions 
an* necessary for its jiermanent success. Fir»t, that the additional grunt should at 
lc«>t not Ik* reduced. Concerning this the Director makes the ominous remark : 
u Circumstances line, unfortunately, made it ini|iO"ihle for the Government to 
increase the k|>ccmI grant this year. Hence, the majority of Districts, having 
committed themselves to expenditure on a higher scale thin they can now keep up, 
find thcm*dvcs in difficulty, and the only course now open to them is to close 
large number of schools which have been called into existence for a few months 
only, and which have swelled our returns of pupils under instruction just for the 
present year. Money so spent am only !>e regarded as unfortunately wasted." 
The other condition requires! is tliat the ins(>cctiiig staff should be largely increased ; 

“ otherwise the efficient inspection of the schools, which is of the greatest importance 
if they im* to In* made worth maintaining, is altogether out of the question.” 


110.— Primary Schools in the Punjab 

In the I’unjab the number of Primary school* has increased during the 
five years from 1,731 to 2,152, or at the rate of -42 percent. Put a large portion 
of tins increase is nominal, being due to the diet that Indigenous and other 
elementary Mihoots examined for grants, which were formerly returned as Private 
institutions, are now included in the list of Public Primary schools. This accounts 
for 639 of the additional schools under the head of Aided and Unaided, chiefly the 
former. As only 582 Indigenous and other elementary schools were returned as 
examined for grants five years ago, the real number of new -chools in the present 
returns is 139, of which 46 are Board schools, and 5)3 Aided or Unaided. One result 
of the new classification is to increase the proportion of Aided and Uniided schools 
from A per cent of the total to 31 percent 

The number of pupils has iiicrea-cd from 88,5)00 to 108,286, or at the rate of 
22 per cent. The average (strength of each school has thus fallen from 51 to 44, 
the increase in pupils being entirely confined to Aided and Unaided schools, while 
Government and Bond schools together iiuve lost 5,550 pupil*. This 19 explained 
partly by stricter enforcement of the fee rules, partly by relaxed efforts on the part 
of village officials, uiul partly by the scarcity tint prevailed m the last year. Of 
the total number of pupils 16,665, or liss than one-sixth, were in the Upper 
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Primary stage ; but the inrresut* at thi-* stage 1»« Kv-jt projxirtiomtclr higher than 
at the Lower Primary. Adding the pupils in Secondary rehonl* wfn* nre in the 
Primary stage, the aggregate of Primary pupil « i* 14 7,1 US, of whom fi3,fi22,nr 
IS percent , arc ntnnunt ft* agriculturist!*. in Primary scimnlsnbmc ihcprojvortion 
of agriculturist* is ju*t one-half. 

The Director is oS opinion that the tncoumgement of Indigonm* »i»i nthvr 
elementary school*, by the offer of grants on easy Unn*, is the cheapest und 
readiest inenns of further extending Primary education. The numlxr of such 
schools examined for grants has risen in five year* from 582 to (539 ; but the 
number of pupils in them has slightly declined, from 23,(107 to 23,2.Sl. This 
decline is attributed partly to the prevailing distre**, and jeu-th* to a retrenching 
policy on the part af some District Board*, which have reduced tin- grunt niti-*. 
While the number of in »U *tand.\rds above the lowest !u« largt ly incrcasi-d, 
the total amount earned in grants lias hardly incriiwotl at all. The average is 
Its. 1-10 per pupil, coui{wred with a co-t of Its. 3-11 from Public Funds for ttich 
pupil in Primary schools generally. 

• 4 The B'lvantafji-* of an addition of 23.281 pupils to th» ncmlirr of thow nrrirloir a 
useful elementary education must b<* r>£*rdr«l as very great. It is «Uhd by ll«* D< Jbl 
Inspector that very few of the pupil* of these school*, *« far a* can U- discovered, 
continue their education further by joining the ordinary schwils.and ihat,e«inM-qi>rnlIr, 
a species of elementary education ts brlnjf fo«tircd. which is very ranch needed; 
and this U, nndouhtoUy, a further Important vl Vanias* risiitR from the plan of 
helping these schools. On (he other banil, the orpatilsation, discipline, and iy|>v of 
instruction in these schools, though improTiiw, are still low ; and a« Mr. I tell remark*, 
‘the Wrecker* employed tvre> of an Inferior calibre, who keep their attendance rrjtldrrs in 
an unreliable way, and the Influence of such men on their pupil* cannot be altogether 
a hoi some.’ Hut tho watchful guidance of the District Inspectors, and a helpful 
kindly attitude toward* them, will. U la hoped, gradually lead to their improvement." 

On the other hantl, the aclicmc ot tumtWan aduxvls, started in ISM* for the 
Bfiocud benefit of tli« agricultural chn-sc-*, is non admitted to have requite*! in 
failure. This echcmc n«»um«l that the ordinary Primary whool* wen- not suited 
to the villagers, nnd that nil thoe renllv nevded n.w a little in ■‘traction in rending, 
writing, nnd arithmetic (the la*t acuurtiing to native method'). Am), to prevent 
the hoys from getting out of touch with field uciaipition*, it w.l* prm tded tint they 
■dvoulcf uttcud tor one tveriod only in the day, itt the morning or evening. The 
scheme was introduced under Cvyoumble auspice-*, including the special interest of 
Government oflicld* nnd men of influence ; nnd a good deal w«* cxixehd of it. 
For some years it seemed to prosper, except tlut the half-time eh mint was 
gtncroUy disliked. But fnmv 1BUS-— ■ tliat v». the Inspector!- s.»y, fn*rn the time the 
jieople began fully to realise that it led u* nothing ueyund — the seh« me Ixvaina 
unpopular, nnd the school* have Kin on the decline ever since. I)e*pite tlw 
conversion of 2.1 Aided Indigenous schools into ;amuulnri school# in one 
District, the total windier of these school* is only 213. with pupil#, showing 
practically wo increase. The rvjwwt* <>{ the Itv»]>fcton> an- altogether unfnvoitnibUv 
Hie schools are described n« unixipulnr, “ least appreciated hy the people in the 
respects that were supposed to be most adapted to their rctjuiirments, ’ nnd con- 
tinuing to exist only on account of official favour. Accordingly, ns individual 
case* anse, sanction is now given hy the Department to the conversion of 
Mmtudart schools into Primary schools of the ordinary tyj«. 

Local bodies are empowered to establish branch school# or classes for 
instruction in Gunnukhi, the old vernacular language of the Sikh*, i n which tlnir 
-.icred books are written. But there nre altogether only 22 such chne-e* with 
684 pupils, of whom about one-half arc Sikhs, showing nn insignificant increase. 

The Director states that the standards of instruction have Kx-n to some 
extent modified during the last five years, particularly by the introduction 
into each class of a course of object lessons, by introducing* mental arithmetic into 
the Primary examinations, by the adoption of improved Urdu copy book®, anti by 
raising the standard of caligraphy in the second Primary class. The character of 
the instruction in nil the classes is said to have improved considerably, mainly 
owing to the increase of trained teachers, and the higher aims which the newlv 
trained men set to themselves. Physical training ins made a marked stride, the 
drill having exercised a beneficial effect on the class movements and discipline 
The housing of many of the schools is rtill defective : hut things are much Letter 
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in this respect than thej w ere fire years ago. The necessary simple furniture and 
appliances are usu illy fairly well supplied, with the exception of the apparatus for 
teaching practical mensuration. The opening of School Post Offices lias been 
widely extended, to the benefit gf the public and w ithout injury to education The 
Jullundur Inspector refer-, to an interesting experiment, in the direction of practical 
education, in the Hoshiarpur District, consisting of an itinerant teacher employed 
to give instruction in pahear (accountant) woik to the senior boys of a few select 
schools. The Delhi Inspector notices with satisfaction that more boys than 
formerly are now content to remain at theii homes and their hereditary callings 
after pacing the Upper Primary* Examination, “which is not only a hopeful 
sign for Tillage education, Cut must be a decided gam to the community 
affected.” 


117.— Primary Schools in the Central Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, the last five years’ have witnessed a rapid advance 
in Primary education, particularly in the Native States, which would have been 
yet more marked had it not been for the effects of a prolonged drought culminating 
in severe famine. In British Districts alone, the number of schools has increased 
from 1,339 to 1.SS0, or at the rate of 38 per cent, and the number of pupils in 
them from 75,987 to 103.130, or at the rate of 35 per cent. The results of famine 
are shown by a loss of 6.085 pupils in the last year of the period, when many 
schools were only kept open with difficulty. In Native States the increase has 
been yet larger and a ho continuous,' schools having nearly doubled in number, 
while pupils rose by 41 per cent. Government schools have fallen from 121 to 
29, through transfers to District and Municipal Boards, which also explains the 
growth in Boaul schools from 659 to 762. Aided schools have just doubled in 
number, while the pupils iu them ha\e more than doubled, and now form 44 per 
cent, of the total, compared with 30 per cent, five years ago Unaided schools 
likewise show a fair increase, from 7G to 98: but their number is subject to 
fluctuations. The average strength of each school shows practically no change, 
remaining at the comparatively high figure of 5G for the entire Province. 

These favourable results are directly due to an additional grant of Rs. 50,000 
from Provincial Revenues, which was sanctioned in 1893 by bir A. MacDonell, then 
Chief Commissioner, for encouraging the extension of Primary education. This 
was distributed in various amounts among the District Councils, which, under the 
advice of the Department, made good use of the money by opening in two years 
no less than 170 new schools m places where there was a demand for them. They 
were established on what is known as the “ combined ” system, which is a com- 
bination of the “fixed grant” and “results” system The latter system is 
unsuitable for backward tracts, as the master has to depend on the money he may 
earn in an annual examination , which weceassmly -varies and, in a time v>£ dvottesa 
or the prevalence of epidemics, may possibly amount to nothing at all. On the 
*■ combined” system, the master receives a small fixed monthly grant, varying 
according to his qualifications from Rs 4 to Rs 6, by way of subsistence 
Allowance, while the offer of ft “result grant” in addition gives lum a stimulus 
to exertion. The system is certainly economical, and it has on the whole 
proved a success. Its popularity is attested by the readiness with which the 
people have come forward to provide school-buildings, apparatus, <Lc. The 
main difficulty that the Department had to contend with was the provision of 
an adequate teaching staff for the new schools, the existing Norm d schools 
beiug quite unequal to the demand. To mdet this want, a system of attaching 
training classes to selected Vernacular Middle schools was deviled, bonuses being 
offered to the head-masters who succeeded in pas-mg students by the Teachers’ 
Certificate examination. This plan has served its purpose so far ; but as the 
supply of teachers trained in Normal schools increases, it may be possible to 
recruit from that souice for “combined” system schools Another serious 
difficulty was to supply the new schools with suitable buildings. When first 
started, they were accommodated in verandahs of the houses of mahjuzars (land- 
lords), and in huts of the rudest description. The process has been a slow one : 
but private subscriptions, supplemented by grants from Local Funds, have 
enabled the Department to piovide a large majority of the schools with 
building*. 
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When starting new school*, the Hep irtmeut took ail Mintage of the occasion 
to simplify the cimiculum. with the -view of popularising education. "It had 
been remarked that the progress of education in rural tracts w as to some extent 
retarded bv the unpopularity of the schools, which was attributed to the cxcc«ri\e 
number of f subjects taught and the long hour* of Study. The opinion was espre^ed 
that the childreu of agricultnri ts would come to school more readily, if the 
number of subjects were ctirtaikd and the hours of attendance reduced, so as to 
admit of their a-si'tmg th'ir parents for part of the day in field-work.” 
Accordingly, a simplified cnrriculnin was sanctioned for rural schools. The 
compulsory subjects are reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography : the optional 
list consists of grammar, object lesion**, and elementary science. Kindergarten and 
manual training, and drawing. The hour.-* of attendance have lieen reduced, from 
a total of six, to three m the morning and two in tlic afternoon. 1‘uj 51* in the 
two lower clause-* are required to attend in .the morning only : and school com- 
mittees are further empowered to exempt pupil; 1 in the two higher elates, being 
children of agriculturist*, from attendance in the afternoon. In tin* arrange- 
ment the importance of agriculture and sanitation ha* not been oierlooked. The 
revision of the vernacular text-books wn- take** advantage of to mcorjiorate the 
Aglicultund Primer and the “ Way to Health ” in the Third and Fourth Headers, 
thus securing the *tudy of the*<? subject* a* part of the ordinary reading le*son*. 
In relegating drawing to the optional list, nothing was lost, a- the former practice 
is still followed of encouraging instruction in drawing where the ma-ter i* eom- 
petent to teach it. llega ruing fee*, " the stumbling Mock of the rural school,” the 
levying of them is lett to the dictation of managers m Aided *chools not 
connected with schools of a higher grade. A* regard* Primary school* not 
situated in rural tract*, no alteration bn.* l>een made in the curriculum, “as it was 
felt that the children of traders, artizans. and others in considerable town*, require 
an education of a somewhat wider kind than is suitable for agriculturist* nn<l 
labourers.” 

School gardens, the main object of whidi is to provide boy* Vith useful 
and healthy occupation out of school hours, form a special feature in the Central 
Provinces. The pnm*ion of smatl libraries has aKo recened attention. School 
conferences for gauiee and sports arc held at the headquarter* ,,i most Districts 
and at some of the centres for the Upjier Primary F..\annnati(jn *• The talue of 
these conferences, in stimulating the intelligence of th e master*, in creitiii"- n 
healthy emulation between school and school, and in promoting physical training 
cannot he over-estimated.” 3 ‘ **’ 


118. — Primary Schools in Burma. 

The .J-stem of Primary- education in Burma „ ull „ „ , 

explained in tiie IroMiicial ueport. According to Generd Tilde HI «l l « 
been followed io all the stati.tieal tables of this Chanter the i la | 

Public Primarr school, in Burma decrea-ed in lite M fL ', £?' ":!'5 r “ £ 

at the rate of 21 ,,er cent. : ami the number of l4,l. i, Zm ’l r‘ 

128.551 10 110, 250, oral Ihemteof 7 per cent . ,h“nm" „ Z , Z ' 
the average strength of each about. The decrease is entire!. iindiWlTfZ, 1 . 1 ,! 
1'naidcd schools, which hate fallen in number from l 397 to - |5fi V,. 11 

than one-half ; while they non contain only 35 per ecu,, of the’ tutal'numl «”of 
pup.!., compared with 59 per cent ti.c .-car, ago This result it evidently Z 
to n change of ...ten,, by which Uteri, half t]„, eh,, „f t.liool, l,a,c lZ 
relegated to the categor. of IW lu.titut.ou-. home, l,o..e.er, tecm.uW 
been raised to the Aided lot. where the number of -ebool- l,a, ritu, from 1 5J , „ 

, and the numLer of pupil* from o2,91 1 tun ,X02. * 

The Director, in his Report, adopts a different -rttem of cla-iSeirtion , 
throughout compares tlie fi trim's for 189G-U7 with tlio-u for 1 t>!)2— PJ5, a „ { '• ,IQ * ,e 
1.K and first voir* of the quinquennial period Ho arrange* tlie Pnmirv U ’f , 
under inspection in three cfcn*i«- : (1) Public sdioot* under pul .lie 
(2) FabHc school* uiukr private management, mwl (?>) Indig* non* , nt - 
liurnuse, Karen, llnhimmadan, Tamil, and Kuchin pupil*. Then ^ <,r 
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nut the numUr of pupils m these mIiooU, but the total munlier of pupils in 
I'riin irv »t ig< *, including those to In* tumid in the I’niiury drjiarttneuts of High 
niul Middle schools .VvoirIiui; to tin** classification, tin* munlier of Primary 
umbr iu-|Ki thin lu« increased m four tears from 4.G IU to 3.132, or ut the 
rate ot 12 jur < t nt uiul tin total iiuniUr ot pupils in Pniiurv stages has 
increased I roin l.T.Viti t<> 1 1.I.S2I, <>r at tin ran of 1 .1 jxrccut. 

1 In* niiiiit" r «»t Public mIiooIs under public nun «*»i mint Ins n*pn from 21 to 
22, through tie* o|k uni" ot mi Anglo- \ cnnriitir ut Minbu "!\m«ttuti was 
ncvordtvl lor mother « liool . but as pm ate i*uh rpn-e ni n step in, it is not proposed 
to o|n n it ut pn *i ut.” Public m*Iioo|« under private tilling* mint hiu rt-i n from 
7 I to S'*, or in tin ran of Is* |nr cent.. which is stated to Is •• an indication that the 
"desire fur an luiglt-h education is growing.” It would Mini, tin rtlori . that these 
two chssfsot *i In nils arc Imtli Anglo- Veni icular : mnl weare tulil cl»cw here that 
Ktiglidi i** taught trout tin* hr*! st.inilanl upwards. 

• 

The uiimU r ol Indigenous lhirine-c « Iumi|s In, ri-ui tnim I ,U(> I to l,*IM5, or 
at tin* rate ot 10 j»r<mt. I*or l l'|«r Ihirmi alone. th** ran* of increase » 23 ji-r 
ci nt. In I. >wir Uurnu. on tin* otfur h uni, tin re is n *.|j<»}ir dec rune, ow mg to the 
application of a Mrietrr ti*st m 1 S3 1 *13, ninth resiiltisl in the tnn«fer of many 
institution* 1mm tin* Public to tin- I ‘mate h-t. While the nuinlier of these schools 
hi I! mg> ion town n m mis the sum- (tJ3). the pupils h m* druppcsl 1mm 1,101 to 
2,s7f>. Tins i* « \phmrd hv the Director a* pirth iltu* to the gmenil de*tre for 
at? laiglidi education. ami pirtlv to tin* di'|<o*itnn> of the piorer classes to 
{utrouise unms.gtii.e»| ami imiritiint selioih, nlnrt lotwr liv* ureihirgedor 
•sum times none at all. Mort than Inlf of these Indigc nun* !lurnie*e schools arc 
monastic, Ixing umh r the « li irg* of IliiiMhist /inni/j/js ^ monks). It is statisl that a 
grrit change lus recently come ovi r the /•'•«./>/( s in ihcir uttitinle towards scculir 
instruction. Sinn* of tln*tn nr>* turn to be found m the In-tofurtitiratcri ma«ttrs. 

41 Tin* orltmrt 1 i\ »<huil nuuigir [«misttr] is not imtre<|in nth a mm who -is 
utuble to t-ini hi' liwhhoul in ant otinr nay. lb o|»en* a *<li*x>l and i* always 
»ure of a virtum aiuoiltit of MipjKirt. however incompetent he tmy lie. ... In 
1*111111 and p**r till igcs, w«> must Im* content with a ina>ti*r of an interior land, 
i-jstulH it In U* n lutm oftheplue, lwm«e ot the impo— ibilitv ut a stranger 
miking a bt« liliood.” The proportion of certificated teacher* in Indigenous 
ihimu'si* **bool» »s h«» tlun 1 |*r «ent. of the told. In order to increase the 
•tipply, the ^aipil-tnichcr system his Us n introduced. •■The scheme has been 
taken up In-artih : mid though a little diilicul tv lias U-en found in retaining boy*, 
this will U* got ot«r li' sou) ns mongers [masters] exercise distretion in 
m livting tin ir candid »tes Provision It is Ut u m.idi f«*r the projx*r instruction of 
tin* pupil *t**u her* during the three year* of tin ir apprenticeship. They arc only 
allowed to Hsu h for thns* hours a d »y. the rest ol tin ir time U'ing given to private 
•indy." Aid t* given on the *• n stilts grants" system, which is elescnlied as “ the 
miiii'tav of Imhgcnoils rchooK" *• It is fully appieriitisl hy in lingers 
[in i'ti r»]. and stuunhte** them to good work” In I'pper Kurina. grunts arc 
|«iid for |M«*t s in Ihiriue'c only : "and tins hi' Ind the effect of bringing m my 
w bools, din Ih moil istie, on the list of 1‘ublie whooU. which would otlarwisc be 
« la"vd as I’nvate.” The Dmitor tvmplnms of the liisnu ney with which pro r«/<2 
reihictioiis are nude Irotn the grant*. “Afamgtrs [mastew] look forward to 
getting wliat tluv have e:irn<sl, but di-ap|>omt!iieut i> often the result." It appears 
tlcit tin* total amount iiirned im reunsl in (bur juir* fioin IU. 33,903 to 
IU. 1,79,371 ; while the total amount jmid onlv increased from Il«. 73,071 to 
IU. 1,21,2,1s. To this it is rtplied in tin Resolution of the lauiten int-Gov ernor : 

4 ‘ The rulueti on was. however, unavoidable . . The amount spent on I’rimary 
csluc-itioii must Ih* < otidttioticd by the tunds avail ible . and if the District Cc«s 
TuiuU, while setting m-ide n pmper slim* of tin ir tneoim s for (shiuition il |)iirpisc», 
an* unable to inwt the duninds for ‘ results grants" to 1‘nmary -cbools, the 
Iaeiiteii.int-fJovimorisofopiniuiitli.it the hc.i1l of these grants must be redneevi. 

Ilis Ilmiour is prt piml to grant Provmeuil aid in «|«s nl citcu instances and for 
prior Districts, but nut for rub Districts like Thongwa.” The supplementary 
jumUim, known a- tin* “ ti mpir.iry m! try grant." was freely ii-ed nt the beginning of 
tlie pcniHl ; but it is now rutlv given except ut the lower rate nt IU. 10 a month, 
and tin n fur one yc«r only The money thus t-ot free h is been employed in 
extending the pupil tc.icher and Itinerant teicher system. The latter system waa 
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started in Upper Burma in 1895, and was extended to Lon er Burma in tbe 
following year. As a rule, one Itinerant teacher has been appointed to each 
township, to spread vernacular education. “ Those who receive the chief benefit arc 
pongyts, many of whom are willing to teach arithmetic and geography, hut do not 
understand English methods. As the number of schools needing attention 
increases, and funds become available, more Itinerant teachers will be apjvointed.” 
The present number is 159. 

The other Indigenous schools — for Karens, Kachins, and Tamils — will be 
considered later, iu connexion with the education of s]>ecial classes, in 
Chapter XII. 


119 .— Primary Softools in Assam. 

» 

The system of Primary education in Assam closely resembles that in Bengal. 
It would seem, however, that the curriculum is somewhat more simple, ^not 
including either agriculture or elementary science ; while the larger projortion of 
schools under public management is to be explained by the backward condition of 
the population in the Hills. * 


During the last five years, the most interesting feature is the appearance ,of 
the Native State of Manipur, with 8 Primary «chool*, entirely supported out'of 
tbe revenues of tbe State, and 354 pupils. The number of Governmeut schools 
has fallen from 35 to 17, owing to the transfer of the Kacbari Mission schools in 
Darning to tbe Aided li«t. Tho*e that remain are all in tbe Xnga and tbe Garo 
Hills. Board schools have fallen slightly from 1,155 to 1.125. chieflv due to the 
transfer of some of the stronger schools to the Aided list. They are of two classes : 
(1) “ maintained ” school*, in backward tract*, which are entirely supported by 
fixed pay ; and (2) “ combined ” school*, which are supported by a small fixed 
graut, supplemented by rewards earned under tbe system of payment bv result* 
Aided schools have ri*en from 889 to 1,445, or at the rate of’ G q per cent - the 
pupils in them non to 55 pot cent. of the total tote, of nuriiU, „« comrared 
with 41 percent, five year;, before. These schools also are of tno clas-es- (’ll 
tho*c which are under the management of Missionaries ; and (2) tho'l under 
private management which are a.ded under the rule,, for panne n't by result*. 
Those m the ™ n.ll Tract. (<etceMtii s certain Jlaiion sch J ols ot] , £ , f 

the Hills) are aided out of Provincial Revenue* ; all other* \ P i 

Boards. Unaided school, hare risen to US to 1?. T 1“ d ^ L ° a ' 1 
kW«, aspirant for Government aid The Indigent*,;' school, in A. aim are 
unimportant, conn-ting chiefly of Koran school-. „bich hardly de.me the 


120— Primary Schools in Coorg. 

The svstem of Primary education in Coorg elo*elv toll. ,, , ,1 
far as the curriculum of studies in concerned ; but it differ nti 111 ‘’ a ^ nia ’ *** 
of sclmols that are managed bv the Department. V Q ' ,, ar " e proportion 
place during tbe la*t five y«ire, except tbe institution of T ] h " e ts \ ken 
tbe co*t of which is entirely met out of the fc t * rend l . l^ Examination, 
lb-9G-97, tbe total number of Primarv schools f lir u,i , u - - , candidate*. In 
Gov eminent school*. 7 were Board schools maim i* Vr °. yb'cn 03 w 


eruiucnt school*. 7 were Board schools maintained i!L vr’ , Go 

I- maintained hy Mi-io,,-. . t^tt^S^hl 


were Aidul school- _ 

(adding two girl* schools), 3 are cla-«c<l a* Emdi-h iT'Vns r.. “*“£ 11L 

of the Province). 2 as Hindustani (which nm i lT t C (tbe ' ern <>cular 
Muhammadans throughout India), and 2 as Tamil' (tbe v ern mnlnr L e ^ m cuUr of 
rum the south of Matins'). Nearly all tl.e t«,chVr» ? * immigrants 

pa«*ed anil trained men. There are no Unaided school, .n’ (• ftr ° sau 
statisl tliat the number of Private institutions f1 U ptn it<-. i °°^ ’ , nn< * ** * s 
to \eir. Fin illy, the Director oh-ene- , - Th" ” bad's “ '"’ m T“r 

nenrlv provide for the wants of the Province. A I,,,,. ■ 1 w tiptratson very 

would quite Mtisfv nil piwnt requirements." ‘ ° zen !,<l< htionaI schools 
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121.— Primary Schools in Berar. 

The classification of Primary schools adopted by the Director in his Provincial 
Report for Berar does not agree with General Table III , so far :ir regards Aided 
and Unaided schools. Nor does the Director draw attention to tlfe fact that 
55 schools luve apparently been transferred during the period from Government to 
the control of Hoards. This process began earlier ; for in 1886-87, there were 543 
Government schools and only 1G Board schools, wherea® now tliere are none 
maintained by Government and GJO under Boards. Of these, 619 are under 
District Board®, and 21 under Municipalities. During the five years, the total 
number of Primary schools under public management has mcmised from 580 
to G 10, and tlie number of pupils in them from 31,751 to 36,501 These figures 
ahow very fair progress. In the last year 12 new schools were opened : and it is 
stated tlrnt this increase would luve been larger, had it not been for the prevai lino- 
scarcity. The Director next mentious schools Aided by fixed monthly grants, of 
which there were only two in 1896-97 — a poor boys’ school at Akola anil a 
Mission school at Amraoti, with a total of 181 pupil®. He then proceeds to 
Indigenous school®, which ought to make up the total cf Aided and Unaided schools 
in General Table III., for no Private elementary institutions are returned in the 
Province. The number of tlie®c Indigenous schools fluctuates widely — from 713 
in one you - of the quinquennium to 1G3 in nnoth'er. In 1896-97, "the number 
ro«c to 635, being an increase of 172 on the previous year. The Director is 
disposed to attribute thi® sudden increa-e indirectly to the prevailing scarcity, 
which compelled private ®choolmn®ters to tevch on nominal salaries, combined 
with a favourable condition of public health and an absence of marriages, which 
allow ed parent® to attend to the education of their children. Po®®ibly another 
rt»®on is to be found in the greater activity of the inspecting staff, stimulated by 
a suggestion from the Resident at Hydenibad The ephemeral life of this class 
of school® may be learnt from the fact that, hi one District, out of a total of 12G, 
only 8 had lieen in existence for more than two years. But there i® a consensus of 
opinion that the type of teachers i® improving. ‘‘The majority of the present 
masters have had more or 1c®® training in Government schools ; and a« a rule they 
are able to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic in a fairly intelligent manner. 
Aid is given in two way® : lx>th by a capitation grant on the certified attendance, 
and by a proficiency grant ou tbc re®ults of examination. 

In 189G, the standard of study for all cla®®cs of school® in Berar was revised, 
and separate courses of instruction were sanctioned for Secondary and Primary 
schools. The lowest Primary school is now required to teach up to the fourth 
standard, which completes the Lower Primary course ; while the higher grades of 
schools are required to teach the newly-introduced fifth and sixth standards, 
according to their capacity. Classes for teaching English ale opened in those 
Primary school® where the people jiay the required contribution in advance. In 
1896-97, there were 13 such classes, some of which sent up candidates for the 
High school entrance examination. 

The following intere®ting account i® quoted of .a visit paid by a Deputy 
Inspector to the Central Jail at Akola, which was found to contain five juvenile 
prisoners : — 

“The first class consisted of two pupils, oiie of whom could work sums in th 
compound rules. The other failed to do so He, however, knew the tables of weights 
• and measures as well as the other. Both could work easy practic il questions mentally 
They could read n lesnori from the Second Book fairly, and conhl ex/jhim whsf they 
read A few- rules of gramqnr were committed to memory, but they were not properly 
under-tood. Dictation was fur, and there was irupiovement in writing with neatness 
They do not write copies A few geographical definitions were known In the 

second class one pupil was pre®ent He woiked sums m addition and subtraction, and 
answered easy questions in mental arithmetic He had committed to memory some 
integral tables. He read a lesson from the Berar First Book, and knew the meaning of 
the words. lie wrote two sentences without mistakes, butthe letters were characterised by 
want of neatness Two convicts were present in the third class One read and wrote 
‘ iiilbodha characters, the other the vowels ouly The m is ter is a cartful teacher, 

and is anxious to show his work, hut the little time allowed him for the purpose, and 
the class from which his materials are received, are great difficulties which h° cannot 
tide over He has hi® own cnmculum of studies, and tries to bring Ins pupils np in 
subjects that might b» of some use to them after they ate liberated I am of opinion 
that some easy standards of studies should be laid down for bis guidance The standards 
prescribed for Indigenous schools would do for the present ” 
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123. — Primary Examinations in Madras. 


In Madras there appear to he three DejMrtment.il examinations of jmjiil- in 
the Primary stage, which is nut the *.utie thing .is pupils in Primary schools 
(1) the Primary Examination. corresjKnidmg to the Upper Primary Examination 
elsewhere ; (2) the Primary Results Standard Examinations, for the award of 
k * results grants ” ; and (3) an examination for the award ot results stipends 
concerning which we are only told that the figure* are no longei included in 
those of the second examination. 

The Primary Examination, which was first held in 1890 , serves as a leavin' 1- 
test for pupil* completing the Primary course, and as au entrance test for 
appointments in the public service of less than Rs. 15 a month. It is also the 
examination for “ results grants ” for pupils in the fourth standard or highest 
Primary class, and as such is compulsory on all boys in “ results grant ” schools, 
except m the Agency Tract*. The examination is conducted by board*. 30 in 
number, of which Inspectors arc no longer tx-ajficio members’; and there is 
rca*on to suspect it want of unifonmtx in the standards adopted by the different 
boards. In order to obtain a certificate, it is necessary to pass m all the compulsory 
subjects and in two optional ones, but passes are gixen for single subjects 
During fiu* years the number of candidates (including girls) lias risen from 
23,517 to 30,980, and the number of full jxi*-ea from 10,2 GO to 13.105 ; tvhile 
the axerage of success has fallen from 43-7 to 42 3 per cent. Of boys alone, 
11, SGI passed, of whom no less than 4,2G'J were Brahmans and 1,051 Xatixe 
Christum The number that bring up English as their Second language continues 
to increase. Anion" the optional subject*, geograjihy and hygiene are the most 
jHijmlar. The number of pi*ses in drawing has increased in fixe years from 180 
to 73G. The total cost of this examination in 189G-97 xvas Ii* 30.125). toward' 
xx'hich fees contributed Us 20,573. or more than two-third*. 

For the sex'eral Primarj Results Standard Examinations 13.86H hoys’ schools 
jircsented candidates in 189G-D7. tomjmred with 12,844 school* m the jirexious 
year. The total number of candidate* xxa* 214, 024^ of whom 154.034 passed, 
the nx-erage of success being 72 3 per cent, compared with 70 9 per cent, in the 
previous year. There xvas an imjirox-ement under ex'ery standard excejit the 
fourth. The total number who passed in draw ing xvas 1 ,037, almo*t entirely 
in the two highest standard* For thi* examination, a comparison is made of 
the success of the several e!a"es of schools according to management III tin- 
fourth or highest standard, Mission schools come first, with mi average of 
68 per cent. ; other Aided school* follow clo«ely with G7 per cent. ; the last 
place is taken by Local Fund schools, xvith Go percent. “ Thi* result dees not *eem 
creditable to Board schools, which are generally much more costly than ‘ results’ 
[Aidedj schools, and arc better staffed and better equipped. But there can be 
no doubt that the general nxerage of the work turned out by these schools i> 
affected by the fact that a large number of Board schools are exclusively intended 
for Muhammadans, 1’auch.im.is, and other Ixickward classes.” 


124- — Primary Examinations in Bengal. 

In Bengal the Primary examination* arc essentially examinations for the 
award of scholarships, though pi** certificate* are al*o gix en on the re*nlt*. y„ 
school is allowed to compete lor scholarships of both grade* ; hut pujiil* j a 
third class of Upjier Primary «.hool> mii-t jn** the Lower examination as a 
condition of promotion to the second cla*s and of subsequent admission to tbelprwr 
examination. The Upper Pnmarv Examinations arc conducted entirely 6r tSe 
Circle Inspector. For the Lower Pnmiry Examinations a uniform .-Ptef 
pipers is prepared for each Circle, under the supervision of the h 

the answer pipers arc valued b\ examiners appointed by District DtanJ, ’ U ? 
the scholarships are also awnnlcil locally The l nper standard hu under* * 
but little modification during the last five year*, hut imjortant cbnitN f CQ< " 
Ijcen made in the Lower course. A new text-look in literature hasLoenrifwwj 'j 6 
which embodies Ieb*on* on the elements of agriculture and gwjnajilir.fejTy^** 
with the suggestions made bv tlie Agricultural Conference. And , r,ft “ lt re 

*“* close 
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of tlie b*t j car, incnsnmtion mA znminihtri ami bki/kijVihi account* have Ivai 
eliminated a* *ejumte subject* of study, *o much of tin in a* i* considered ncres-iuy 
liciug taught iti the indigenous way, under the head of native arithmetic. Thi- 
ha« simplified the course to a very great extent. Tlie Lower Primary jutjtil i- 
at pre-cut required to read onlv two primed looks — the Reader and the Sanitary 
Primer — co*ting alwut four mum*, and covering 120 pages in nil. Other rubjcct* 
have to lie taught orally hv tlie teacher. 

Comparing only the passes for M‘h<ilir*hi|i-, the Upjwr Primary show nn 
increase in the last five years from 2,4 hi to 3,820\ or nt the rate of 51 per cent. ; 
and the Lower Primary show an increase from 18,630 to 2G,9S7, or at tlie rate 
of 34 per cent. In order to obtain the full munlx>r that ]xv«scd in 1 89(5-97, it 
is ucee-sirr to add to the Upper Primary jki-*c* 2,118 l>oys who from 

Secondary 'Schools, and to the Lower Primary i>u«-e* 10,308 hoys wlmpa-sed from 
secondary and Upper Primary -thool*. In that year the number of Upper 
Primary ' schools for Indian boys sending up candidate* for the Scholnrshij* 
Examination wn- 2,682 ; the total number of candidate* «a« 6,518, and tin* 
numher «f jns«cs 3,824, the average of micco- being 58'“ j>cr cent., comjKired 
with 5b*2 in the previous year. The imuilter <»f Lower Primary schools sending 
up candidate* fur the Scbolar-}iip Examination wn* 13,326 : tlie total tminlxr 
of omdidate* wa* 43,784, and the mimlicr of j«i— c- 27,088, the average of succc*- 
being 6 I'll per cent., compart*! with 54 '3 jn-r cent, in the previous year. 


125 .— Primary Examinations in the Other Provinces. 

The Report of the Director for Ilombnv add* nothing to the information 
given in the statistical table-. 


The Director for the North- Wot Province* write* : "There ha* lieeiv nn 
improvement in the standard* of the l pper mid Lower Primary Examination* 
-ince 1892, which makes any eoinuiriwiri Li-ed merely on tlie numbers examined 
and pu«ed 1 utile.” Yet the fables -ln»w n fur increase nil round ; and if the 
avemgc of success in the Upper Primary ha* (alien slightly (from 00 to 62 }>er 
cent,), in the Lower Primary it ha* remained -tntimyvrv nt the high figure of 
73 per cent. In both examinations State school* make a much lictter show 
than Aided and Unaided -eliooK which, indeed, have not vet taken any root 
in the Niirtli-1\ est. The Inspector of the Third Circle make* a reiiort in tht- 
connection which merits quotation ou other gmimd*. The numher of ciindidatv* 
at the Upper Primary Examination remained almost stationary ; hut there was 
a heavy iab in the percentage of jw«-e*, more c-|>ccinl]y in the Allalmbad District. 
Hie fall i* not so much due to any deterioration in school* ns to a change in 
the system ol examination, and to the prevailing distress. Compelled by the 
pincli ol hunger, hundreds of people migrated to distant place* to find employment 
<m relief works, and their sous accompanied them. Those tint remained in their 
own v iltages attended school very irregularly.” 


The Director for the Punjab state* tliat-ince 18!>2 “Departmental in*truction- 
Itavc lieen laid down for the guidance of In-i>e<tmg Officer* in connexion with 
the Primary Examinations, with the object of securing greater uniformity both 
in method and standard ; and it \* 'rei*>ned tlv.it these iustmetion* have added 
to the difficulty of passing.” An additional cmnpulsory subject has nl-o been 
recently added to the Upper Pmnarv Examination. In view of these considerations 
it is creditable to find that the number of pa-e* at this examination has increased 
m fire years from ",106 to 8,451, and that the average of success has ri-en from 
74 to 7G per cent.. The number, os well as the percentage, of pa«ses is much 
higher m Government and Board schools than in Aided and Unaided. But here 
it ha* to be explained that lodigeuous and other elementary schools examined 
for grants do not add to the number te-ted hy the ordinary Primary standard* 
.is they are examined by special test*. At the lower Primary Examination the 
number of passes has increased from 11,881 to 13,543, and the average of succe— 
Irani 75 to 76 per cent. As many a* nine-tenth* of the successful candidate.* 
liclonged to Government ana .Board school*, winch nl-o had the highest proportion 
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of pas-ex. At Indigenous and other elementary »ehool« examined for grants, tin 
number of pas-e* m the first e -tan, lard- increased altogether from 3,859 to 
10.523. while the total numlier of pupils slightly decreased. The zamindtvi 
schools also show fatourable results. \,\ the simple standard- of examination 
prescribed for them. 

In the Central Provinces the mo-t notewortln feature is the great progress 
exhibited by schools m Native States. Their imiul* r <>t pa—— | u , uIkhic doubled 
at both the Upper and Lower Primary Examination*. 

In Burma it appears tliat the conduct of the examinations was transferred in 
1894-5)5 to the Department, which led to an immediate fall in the number of pa*= e -, 
especially in schools under public management. On the other hand, Indigenous 
Burmese schools exhibit rapid and continuous improvement, a-* estimated b\ 
examination results. While the total number of pupils has mcrea-od in four 
years by 12 per cent., pa«-t- in the two Upper Primary standards lme ri-cn b\ 
’76 per cent., and in the two Lower Primary standards by CC per cent. In Upper 
Burma alone the total number of ju«-c- has just doubled, though this inav U- 
ex[)laiued by a relaxation in the standard, grants being paid on “ jiarti.il ” pax-ex 
in Burmese only, in the hoj»c of inducing the ?chon[- to try for full |Kis-es in 
the following year. 

In Assam, as in Bengal, the examinations are essentially for scliol.tr-hiji-. 
Xo school is allow ctl to comjicto For -cholnrslnjis of both grades, though pupil- 
may appear at both examinations and obtain certificate'. Pupils m the Primary 
depirtinents of Setondaiy schools cannot compete for scholarships, but iii 
some Districts they are allowed to receive certificates. The two courses of 
examination clo-ely follow those in Bengal I)esj>ite a considerable menus,, m 
the total number of boys in the Uji|ier Primary stage during the last fix c year' 
(from 1,172 to 1,347). the nutnlier of pi— t> at the Upper Primary Eaiui limit ton 
shows a slight decrease (from 193 to 184) : while the number or |ia-*cs at tin 
Lower Primary lias increased from 1.181 to 1.819. or at the rate of 33 jier 
cent. Altogether, it may be said that the system of examinations as .i mean- 
of testing • proficiency has taken a weaker bold in Assam than in any other 
Province. 

A Primary Examination on the Madras model was first ui»titutcd in Ooorir 
ill 1892. Its express objects are : “(1) To te>t the fitne-s of candid ites for tin 
lower grades of the public r-er\ ice. (2) tnpnnidca final test for Upjier Primary 
schools, and (3) to institute a te-t for the promotion of jiupils from Primary to 
Secondary schools.” During tlie last four years the numl>or of xdiooN presenting 
candidates has increased from 20 to 57, the numlier of candidates from 210 
to 933, and tlie number of jvi— e* from 38 to 423. If judged by the total uuinbcr 
of pupils in the Upper Primary stage (9C1 boys and girls), it would seem that 
Coor”' has taken to this examination more cordially than any otlier Province 
It t-hould be added that the examination costs nothing to Government. ns nil tin* 
expenditure is met from fee-. 

In Berar the system of Primary examinations seems to be confined to school- 
under public management, nor are the results clarified n« Uj>]>cr and Loner 
The Director writes : ‘‘Efforts were made during the Iv*t two yean, to iiu|ni— » 
upon in- fiecting officers the imjxirf.UKx* of making their -ra»«lanl« »f examination 
in the different grades of school as uniform n-« po— iblc, and I am glad to finil that 
they have met with a fair amount of mkxv«s.” In schools under publit- 
management the number of pupils examined increased in four years from 18,891 
to 24,192, and the number oi p»— c* increased from 12,407 to 13.G3I. the a\crag» 
of success falling from CC to 5ti j*r cent. In the fifth and sixth Mandat'd- atom., 
which nuy be taken to represent tlie Upper Primary stage, the nuinlsT of 
n>-e from 536 to 877. In addition. 221 pupil* from Primary scln«>l* wen- 
examined in English in 1896-97, of whom 121. or 51 per cent., pax-ed. In two 
schools for poor boy-*, aided by fixed monthly grant «, with a total of 181 |>upiN, 

73 pissed in the Primary standard-. In C23 Indi*jvnou« school*, which an- nnlly 
Aided or Unaided Public institution-. 3,651 pupil- jn-*ed m the various Mand-ml*. 
eompired with 5,567 four year* juxiion-ly. 

1S»9S 1 1 ' : 
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tUU Kiutw tt. Aided school*. In the Punjab. the total expenditure has incrcti'od 
hv IN. MV*y<>, or at the rate ot 23 per cent., while pupil* increased by 22 l«er 
cent. The incrto-c is fairly distributed, except that there is a decrease m 
Provincial Revenues under birth bead*, the Punjab giving to Aided school* from 
thi- source even less than the Xorth-We-t. In the Central Province*. the total 
expenditure ha* increased by IK 56.1 11. or at the rate of 20 ncr cent., while 
nupih hate increased bv 38 per rent The economical methods of extending 
Primary eilucatioti in "the Central Provimv* would hate shown yet more 
favourable rc*ull*, if famine laid tint *tu*ihly reduced the attendance in the hist 
\car. Here the mo*t notable feature i* the transfer of Provincial Revenue' 
from school* under public management t»> Aided school*. The greater jx\rt of 
tlie increase i* under Loeal Fund*. I ev* -how an actual decrease, which i* 
prt-nmablv due to the limine. In Burma, the total exj*enditnre ha* drerea*cd 
I»v Rk h,u0% or at the rate of -1 jht tent., while pupil* decrea*ed by 7 ]>er cent. 
The decrease is entirely under Muniiijwl Fund*, where it amounts to more than 
one-lull. Both heading- of Provincial Revenue* show n fair increase, the 
pn»j*ortion devoted to Aided «hool* living exceptionally large. In As*am. the 
total exjienditure ha* increased In II*. <>.'5.(580. or at the rate of 33 j«er cent,, 
while pupils increased bv 21 per cent Tin* i* almost the only ca*c in which the 
ri«e m exjienditure ha* been cun-udcrahK higher than the ri-e in pupil*. The 
nwmv*c i* chiefly under laical Fund* and ” other sourct*.” which latter include 
Mi*»wnury contribution*. In C««>rg. the total expenditure ha* increa*od by 
U*. 2..V.I3* or at the rate of 19 jht rent., while pupils decreased by 2 jier cent. 
Tbe very large dcerca-e under Local Fund*, uml the more than cn*m‘«j>ondiiiglt 
large inerra-c under Provincial Rew-nue*. can only be explained hv a change in 
the *v*tcm of account*. In Bemr. the total expenditure lia* demn«ed by 
R*. l,77'i. oral the rate of 1 jut cent., while pupil* increased by 7 jK’r cent. 
Fihm apjvirvntly have fallen bv more than one-half ; but every other heading lia* 
iurrenMtl. except tlie miiotmt «>f Provim ul Revouue* devoted to Aided school*. 

The two following table- show, nironling t«> Province*, the nvi rage 
co*t (W .) I>f a Primary school for 1*»\*. and (FYl.) of a pupil in Mich school, 
for each of the three miintjucminl year*. 1886-87. 1891-02, and 1806-97. 
together with a division or theeo*t I* tween Puhht and Private Funds. To the 
h-t talile ha* Wn added the average ninnU-r of pupil* to a school for melt 
Pnonme in the mine that* year*. 
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Ttibls OVI. — Aietage Cost >f a Pup, l Pnmanj St/, oofs for Boi/s, 1886-87. 

1891-92, and 1896-97. 


Province, 
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These two tables require to be couriered together, for of course the true 
com; of a school depends upon the number oi pupils in it. During the last ten 
year*, the average cost of a Primary school tliruughout all India has steadily risen 
from Its. 85 to Its. 101, the rate of incrca-c bein" somewhat higher in the 
earlier period. The amount of the total I write by Public Funds increased f>y R«. 4 
in each period ; while the amount borne by Private F unds increased by Rs. 5 in 
tbe earlier, and by Rs. 3 in the later period" The average strength of each school 
has risen in ten years from 28 to 31, two-thirds of the increase having taken 
place in the later period. The av erage cost of each pupil has risen in ten years 
from Rs. 3 - 0 to Rs. 3% the whole of the iucrense having taken place in the 
earlier period The amount borne by Public Fuud> rose in tbe earlier period from 
Rs. VG to Rs. 1-7, but remained stationary during the later period. The amount 
borne by Private Funds rose in the earlier period from Rs. 1'4 to Rs. 1-5. And 
also remained stationary during the later period. It is thus made evident that 
the increase in expenditure during the la«t five years, while enhancing the co-t 
of each school, has not affected the cost per pupil, owing to the augmented average 
strength; andtb.vt the proportion between Public and Private Funds lemaius 
practically unchanged. 1 

The variations between tbe >-e\eral Provinces are extreme, though some 
.allowance must here he made for plague and /amine, which reduced the 
attendance of pupils in Bombay and the Central Provinces during the last year, 
without reducing tbe cost of the schools. In Bombay, the average strength ot 
a Primary school has remained fairly constant at 59. In Bengal, the average 
strength is only 25, or considerably less than half, though here the increase 
lias been large (from 22). The Central Provinces come next to Bombay (with 
55 pupils per school) ; while Assam (with only 29) approximates to Beugal, 
in this as in all other respects. The North-AVest and the Punjab each show a 
decrease in average strength, the former from 35 to 34 and the latter from 
49 to 44. In both cases, no doubt, the reason is the same : the inclusion of weak 
Aided schools. 

The cost of a school naturally *aries with its strength, though other 
•considerations determine the cost per pupil. Ill Bombay, the average annual cost 
of a Primary school is as high as Rs. 33 1, having risen in ten years from Rs. 272. 
Of the total increase (Rs. 62), the larger proportion (Rs. 34) has come from 
Private Funds, which in this case include grants by Native States. The average 
•cost per pupil is also highest in Bombay, having apparently risen in ten j ears 
from Rs. 4*8 to Rs. 5'7, though the figure for the last year is exceptionally 
swollen by tbe effects of plague and famine. Here tbe total increase is alrrnwt 
•equally divided between Pnblic and Private Fnnds. At the other end of the 
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.•uul of Secondary and Special schools, which are either maintained or aided 
by Government. Hot it is surprising to find that the proportion devoted to 
Primary schools shotild he a? high as 47'9 per cent, in Bom hay, and as low as 
it*G per cent, in the North-West. It is also remarkable that the proportion has 
increased during the five years more in Bombay than in any other Province, 
while it has actually decreased in the North-West. The Central Provinces come 
next to Bombay, while the Punjab keeps company with the North-West. The 
figures for Bengal are misleading, because of large transfers of account from 
Provincial Revenues to Local Funds A similar transfer mu«t explain the change 
in the figures for Coorg. Assam, like the North-West and the Punjab, shows a 
decreased proportion. Bombay again devotes the largest proportion to Primary 
schools of both Local and Municipal Funds. From Local Funds, the North-West 
devotes least ; and from Municipal Funds, Burma. As comjtared u ith the preceding 
period, the Central Provinces shows the largest increase in the proportion from 
F.wal Funds (from GS'9 to 79'1 per cent); and Bengal the Largest increase under 
Municipal Funds (from 84’0 to CD'S per cent.). Burma shows a considerable 
decrease under both heads ; while the North-West and the Central Provinces 
show a decrease under Municipal Funds. 


127. — Expenditure on Primary Schools in Madras. 

In Madras, expenditure from Provincial Revenues has increased pretty steadily 
during the last four years from Us. 1,35,158 to Rs. 1,62,873, or bj 25 percent. 
This increase is due J*irtly to the establishment of new Primary schools in the 
Agency Tracts, and the reduction of some Lower Secondary schools in the same 
region to the Primary grade ; and partly to the payment of larger grants to 
existing Board and Aided schools, owing to the raising of their standard and the 
growth in the number of girls presented by them for the “results grant” 
examination. The expenditure from Local Funds, on which de\ elves the cost of 
Lower Primary education in all non -municipal areas except the Agency Tract-, 
lias increased from Rs. 5,78,400 to Rs. 6,24,697, or by 8 per cent. But here it 
should lie stated that the rate of increase begau to slacken in 1895-9G, and was 
changed into a decrease in the following year, in compliance with the orders of 
Government requiring Local Boards to appropriate to communications one-half 
of their revenue from Land Cess. They has e consequently reduced their budget 
allotment to their own schools from Rs. 6,16,190 to Rs. 5,44,320, and their grant* 
to Aided schools from Rs. 2,34,560 to Rs. 2,24,320. The expenditure from 
Municipal Funds has increased pretty steadily from Rs. 1,24,099 to Rs. 1,37,896, 
or hy 11 per cent. The expenditure from fees has decreased year after year from 
Rs. 6,49,316 to Rs. 5,35,145, or by 18 per cent. This will be dealt with in detail 
in a subsequent paragraph. On the other band, the expenditure from “other 
sources,” largely consisting of Missionary contributions, has increased year after 
year from Rs. 2,71,315 to Rs. 3,55,564, or by 31 per cent. 


128.— Expenditure on Primary Schools in Bombay. 

During the last four years, the expenditure from Provincial Revenues on 
Primary schools under public management has increased from Rs. 5,99,651 to 
Rs. 7,21,910, or by 20 per cent. This increase is explained by the grant of 
larger assignments to District and Municipal Boards, the jiolicy of the Department 
bein" to give a grant-in-aid equal to one-third of the total expenditure of each 
Board. The expenditure from Provincial Revenues on Aided schools has increased 
from Rs. 38,133 to Rs. 43,355, or hy 14 per cent. The expenditure from Local 
Funds has increased from Rs. 6,85,313 to Rs. 7,32.873. or by 7 per cent. The 
exjienditure from Municipal Funds has increased from Rs. 2,30,284 to Rs. 2,50,783, 
or by 9 per cent. The expenditure from fees, has increased from Rs. 3,54,769 to 
Rs. 3,95,714, or by 11 per cent. And the expenditure from “ other sources ” 
largely consisting of grants by Nstiie States, has increased from Rs. 6,61,260 to 
1U? 8.03,085, orliy 19 per cent 

While admitting that the Bombay schools are the most expcn-ii e in India, 
and that their cost continue- to increase, the Director assigns as the reason that 
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progress op mu cation in India. 


•* -<cliools of all kind* arc gradually liocomitig more efficient, arc locate*! in Utter 
buildings provide*! with laltcr npjnmtu*, tun) managed by IxTOT jwid and more 
highly trained toichers." He nlw jioints out that the iucrra«e in eij>endUure on 
1’rimary school* from Public Fund* during the j«*t four year* hi- Uni 
IK 2,10, 391, or 12 ixt cent, conijwred with an increase of IK 57,9SG, or 
M j»cr cent, on Secondary kIiouK And to this he claims to add the iticrea-e of 
IK 10,*! 17, or 9 tier cent., on Training school*; fur the Training s'hnol* in 
Uomboy arc solely for Primary twcherx. 


129-— Expenditure on Primary Schools in Bengal* 


The Director explains tliat nearly one-half of the incrcasM oxtsiiditure under 
Loral Fund* is due to a transfer of IK 31,000 from Provincial He venue*, made 
under llic following circumstances : 


"Tho orlfflnal cram* midp to District Hoard* In 1R&4. for the purpose of e*tabll*hlnjr 
equilibrium between the receipt* arul charge* then transferred to them, v»i tfl Iu*ol U|*oii 
tho actual cxiMJixlltnri.* Incurred by Government In IJW5-3G. Hinc« then the circumstance*, 
anil the demand (or relocation have often very greatly changnlt and a District In sliltli 
ten years uro very little was brlnir (or could be) spent on Primary school*. and to which 
therefore u lomparatlvely amall allotment was made, may now !»• one In which a 
stronger vleslrv for c*lucatl*>n (s manifested, while at the *atna time the District IVsirsl 
may be unable to meet the incmu**.*] demand from It* own resource At time*, anln. 
the finance* ut some District lVnrd inay have assumed *» prosperous a condition a* to 
m.ihp them able to meet all Increased expenditure from their lycil Funds, without 
additional help from (Internment. Taking all these clministanc*^ Into con* [deration, 
the Ueutenaut-dovornor bad In the preceding year re-granted the K»lnjrs In the 
Departmental allotment* for Primary school* for 1K3.T-9I and 1 Ml-?/ to the extent 
ot Us 111 ,"00 for each year, and placed these sum* at the Director’* diNjxxia! for 
distribution among those District* In which the Primary allotment was too low. 
Assuming tint these savings are likely to be made permanent, the Lleutcnant^iovemor 
(urUicr resolved in December 1895 to make a redaction of R« 31,000 in the DenuttntntM 
allotment, and distribute this sum annually among tho District Hoard* concerned.** 


Making nllotvnncc for this transfer, it would nnixur tint the expenditure from 
Provincial Revenues actually increased during the five years from Us. | 43 goo 
IK 1,1)3,223, or hy 30 per cent, tint) tlmt tlic tntc expenditure from Locnl 
increased from U*. (,47,374 to IK 4,80,945. ot Ut 8 tier cent, lint, us Im Iron 
already observed, the amount entered ns Local Funds at the Iwrinnine «,f the 
peri ml already included a large transfer from Provincial Ileum ues ■ sotluit the 
correction just made fail* to show tlic true amount derived from thc«c two whims ' 
The expenditure from Municipal Funds 1ms increased from It. Ifl jkoV 
R«. 53,488, or mUfflUf more thnn thrrefol.1. Tlii, i, „ rj’ , u ! 

Government, defining the Urumchi reinonidbility of Mtinicitralitio, , 1 

Primary eduction. It n ordered tliat, from I .t ,WU 1894 "« I .S" 1 ,. " 
should provide cither at the rutc of 10 annas a head lor the cdursitf « e c, Iwtty 
male children of ecliool.going age, r.r 3 2 |.er cent, of in total in ", m. ““ £ ‘ 
Municipalities have not quite come up to either of these limits • ',1! OOIm ' 

thus obtamod is insufficient to satisfy the wants of Primary Wlnreit; 
they were satisfied before. As a rule, schools in receipt of M 0II > " t * n ** 
though inspected and examined by officers of the Dqurtment nn.i /. rau . t ‘** 

Boftrns, do not get money from any other Puhtic Funds • ' n . CI 

where the Municipal allotment for Primary education is onlv * i>"' l cutta> 

of an income of about half-n-crorc of rupees. The exivm.t;.,,!!!; r 0,,t 

increased from Rs. 15,76,675 to Rs. 17,33,639, or '£ i n from fecs 
exi>endvture from ‘ l other sources, ” which in Bengal laJl. LF*! c £ nt * , The 
subscriptions, has increased from Rs. 3,87,933, to R s 4 Z 1,4 vy luntarj- 
10 per cent. Under these two latter heads, the rate of inercio’ W ?? b . v 
up with the rate o£ increase m pupils during the *. lme perioil *iTi 
cent. But as the total expenditure increased at the 8 U .^ 

clear that the balance came out of Public Funds. As n matter r)?f 14 is 

expenditure on Primary education from Public Funds increased by 19 

In order to calculate the aggregate expenditure on Primarv 
Bengal, the Director suggests that not only the amount spent on riJ p 1 ”" *" 
departments of Secondary schools should^ be taken into consideration v nmai 3 
the Indirect expenditure, includiug ft fair share of the salaries n »v * Ut als<1 

ana travelling 
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allowances of Sub-inspectors. “ The Sub-inspector works mainly for the improve 
ment of Primary schools ; anil it was estimated some years ago that at least 
80 per cent, of his pay and allowances might fairly be taken as expenditure 
incurred on this class of education. If this view be adopted, a sum of about 
twelve and a half lakhs from Public Funds was spent on Primary education 
in 1H9G-97. This represents ov er 31 per cent, of the total expenditure from 
public sources.” 


130.— Expenditure on Primary Schools in the North-West. 

In the North-West, the Director lias arranged his returns on a different 
system from that adopted for General Table IV., upon which our statistical tables 
are ba«ed. He treats all Vernacular education together, classing Unaided schools 
with Private institutions ; and he does not distingnisli between the several classes 
of Public Funds. From General Tabic IV., it would seem that out of a total 
expenditure of 15s. 5,79, 148 from Public Funds on Primary education in 1896 -97, 
only IK -|,3C8 was denied from Provincial Revenue^ (entirely devoted to Aided 
schools), and Its. 23,748 from Municipal Funds. Both these figures show a 
decrease commred with 1891-92, whereas Local Funds have largely increased. 
Ilroadlv speaking, it may lie said that the tendency of the system m’the North- 
*Wc»fc (as a!«o in the Punjab) is to throw the entire co«t of Primary education 
on Local Funds. In 1896-97, the proiwrtion was as high as 82 per cent., 
comparts! with 34 per cent, in Madras, and only 25 per cent, in Rombay. 

According to the Director’s classification, the total expenditure on Vernacular 
schools for boys (including 289 Middle schools, with 5,937 pupils in the Middle 
stage) has increased in live years from IK 7,33,123 to Ra. 7,98,2SS, or by 9 per 
cent. The amount derived from Public Funds has increased from Rs. 6,551,919 to 
Rs. 6,98,977, or by 7 per cent., tliK incrcisc being almost wholly due to the 
additional grant of IK 75,000 in the Last year for the extension of Primary 
education, of which only IK 51,738 was actually spent. The expenditure from 
fees has steadily increased year after year from Its. 59,961 to Us. 79,453, or b\ 
3:4 per cent ; but two-thirds of this belong-* to the few Middle school* included. 
The ex jicndi tint* from “ other sourer**," though fluctuating widely, has increased 
from Its, 19,213 to Rs. 19,858; the larger part is probably derived from 
Missionary contributions. 

Taking Vernacular Primary schools under District Boards by themselves, 
the total expenditure on them has increased from Rs. 5,18,057 to Rs. 5,46,065, or 
by 6 per cent. ; while fees have risen from Rs. 20,695 to Rs. 29,375, or by 
12 per cent. It will be remembered that a considerable proportion of the 
additional grant was devoted by District Boards to their own schools. For 
Aided Vernacular Primary'school*, no comparative statistics are available. But 
it may lie stated that in 1896-97 the total expenditure on them was Rs. 40,763. 
of which Rs. 28,085 was derived from Public Funds, Us. 2,953 from fees, and 
Its. 9,725 from “ other sources." 

131.— Expenditure on Primary Schools in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab, the total expenditure on Primary education for Indians only 
has increased in five years from Rs. 3.85,519 to Rs. 4,77,586, or by 23 per cent., 
while the number of pupil* increased by 21 per cent. About two-thirds of the 
increase is on uccount of Aided and Unaided schools ; but included in this is a 
nominal increase of Rs. 38,221, that nmonnt having been returned under smother 
heading, ns grants to Indigenous schools, in 1891-92. The remaining third is 
on account of Board schools, ami is partly due to their increased number, but 
mostly to improved staffing and better equipment. Of the total expenditure in 
1896-97, less than 2 per cent, was derived from Provincial Revenue*, mainly 
for model classes attached to the Training schools and for grants to the Primary 
branches of a few* Secondary schools ; and as much as 70 per cent, was derived 
from Local Funds, the school* being almost all village schools. Of the 
remainder, Municipal Funds supplied 9 per cent . ; fees, 13 per cent. ; and “other 
sources," 6 per cent., mostly in Aided *chools. 
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132— Expenditure on Primary Schools in tho 
Central Provinces. 

In the Central Province'*, it is interesting to distinguish the cxjsaulitnre in 
Native States. Tins lias increased from Rs. 15,208 to Its. 27,472, or by 81 per 
cent. The amount borne by State Revenues has risen from Rs. 7,071 t<» 
Rs. 14,405, and the amount borne by Local C'e*»en has risen from IN. 5,084 to 
Rs. 11,700, each having more tlian doubled ; while “ other sources ” lm*e fallen 
from Rs. 2,546 to Rs. 425, and fees furnish the insignificant amount of Rs. 507 
in each year. Public Funds, therefore, provide 97 j>er cent of the total 
expenditure on Primary schools in Native States, compared with 78 per cent in 
British Districts. 

In the British District* of the Central Provinces, the total expenditure on 
Primary schools increased from Rs. 2,G2,4G2 to Rs. 3,0G,339, or by 16 per cent. 
As the number of pupil* increased nt the rote of 35 jkt cent., the average co«t of 
each pupil fell from Us. 3’5 to 3'0, or bv exactly half a rupee. The expenditure 
from Provincial Revenues on schools under public management fell from Rs. 54,496 
to Rs 24,196, owing to the transfer of Government school* to District Council* ; 
but the expenditure from this source on Aided school* ro»e from Rs. 18,342 
to Rs, 50,568, owing to the additional grant made to local bodies for the opening 
of new schools. Tim total expenditure, therefore, from Provincial Revenue* ha* 
increased by Rs. 2,27 C, or at the rate of 3 per cent. Local Funds have ri.cn from 
Rs. 93,341 to Its. 1, 37,049, or by 47 percent. ; and Municipal Fund* have ri«cn 
from Rs. 23,486 to Rs. 25,305, or by 8 per cent. Fees, however, have slightly 
dropped, from Rs. 42,9G5 to Rs. 42,237, notwithstanding the large increase of 
pupils; and “ other sources ” have fallen from R*. 28,882 to Rs. 25,881. The 
decrease in both ca.es is attributed to the scarcity, which prevailed for two years 
before it culminated in actual famine. 


133, -Expenditure on Primary Schools in the 
Other Provinces. 

The Director for Burma nowhere discusses the question of expenditure 
generally, though he complains that Primary education has suffered from the 
pro raid reduction made from the grants-in-aid earned by Burnic.se Tnrli<*s>,i„.. 
schools. The total decrease in expenditure (Rs. 8,065) during 
shown in General Table IV. is more than accounted for bv the r,n .hfj 
Municipal Funds, from Rs. 59,677 to Rs. 26,443. Provincial Retenuea l 
Local Funds both show' a fair increase ; while fees have risen from R. n ? n< 
Rs. 1G.28C, or by 41 per cent., mostly under Aided schools. As the f iciif° "* *° 
Governor remarks, this “ increase is ns large a* could be expected, consider; Dan . t ' 
facilities for gratuitous education in village pongyi tyaurujs [monastic schookl »° u 
also draws attention to the fact that the grants ]nid to Burmese Indigenous i , 
have increased during four years from Rs. 73,674 to Rs. 1,21 238° or l p- ,s 
cent., while the number of pupils in them increased by only 10* per ’cent ^ ^ >er 
In Assam, the most noticeable feature is the large increase , , 

sources," from Rs. 29,300 to Re. 56,512, presumably due to \r ". otI,er 
contributions, which has raised the cost of each pupil's education hnr T* 1,s J’ ,on aiy 
Funds from R. 9 to Rs. 1*1 , During the five 3 ears, the total r * r * vatc 

Public Funds on Primary education has incrca.ed from ft* T ™ re ^ Fom 
Rs. 1,71,300, or by 29 per cent., -while pupils increased by 24 per cent to 

The Director for Coorg says nothing about expenditure ex 
Mercara municip!*lity receives au annual grant of about Rs. 1 500 f ^ t ^ i,t 
purposes, and that the four Primary schools maintained bv V* ° P e *^ u . CR tional 
receive Rs. 10 a mouth from Provincial Revenues. Fro m £ “ssionaries each 
would seem that during the file years Provincial Revenue* Tabie IV., it 

Rs. 1,998 to Rs. 9,018, while Local Funds have decreased f r ' C greased from 
Rs. 1,202 ; but these changes are probably connected with each 0 t}, m r®: c * 5 &4 to 
s ome alteration in the system of accounts. er > * iein g due to 

In Berar, the usual difficulty of reconciling the Report of »»,<> tv * 
the General Tables is enhanced by the fact that the receipts from fees hTpri^^ 
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schools under public management are excluded from the returns of expenditure*. 
According to the system of accounts adopted, the total expenditure on this class of 
schools in I89G-97 amounted to Rs. 2,04,135, of which Rs. 88,942 was derived 
from Provincial Revenues, Rs. 1,00,072 from Local Funds, and Rs. 9,478 from 
Municipal Funds ; while the balance of Rs. 5,045 is in one place described ns “ other 
local funds” and in another as “ suh'Crintions.” The latter is probably the 
correct designation. Iiut, in addition to this, Rs. 41,745 was received from fees 
mining the true total of expenditure to Rs. 2,45,880. Excluding fees, the total 
expenditure has increased in the last four years by Rs. 10,009, or 5 per cent, 
i' Idle pupils increased at the rate of 13 per cent. The result is that the 
average co>tof each pupil has fallen from Rs. 6-3-3 to Rs. 5-13-3 ; but it is still 
higher than |n any other Province, even when fifes are excluded. Almost the 
whole of the increase has been borne by Provincial Revenues, which have provided 
one-third of the cost of all new schools that came into existence on the separation 
of Primary classes from some Anglo-Vernacular schools, and also an additional 
grant of us. 3,000 each to the two Iwckward Districts of Won and Rasim for a 
period of ten years from 1895-9G. 

To Aided schools, the grant from Provincial Revenues is very variable, having 
been as high as Rs. 20,423, and as low ns Rs. 11,794 during the last four years. 
In 1896-97, the total expenditure on Aided Primary schools was Rs. 38,189, of 
which Provincial Revenues contributed Rs. 13,108 ana fees Rs. 23,877. 

134.— Fees in Primary Schools. 

During the Ja«t five years, the expenditure derived from fees in Primary 
schools throughout all India has increased from Rs. 27,45,075 to Rs. 29,01,675, or 
at the mte oi 6 per cent. But, as the total expenditure increased more rapidly, 
the proportion contributed by fees has fallen from 29 to 27 per ceut. In Secondary 
schools, it may be remembered, the proportion has risen from 46 to 48 per ceut 
The proiwrtion varies exceedingly in the several Provinces. In Bengal, it is as 
high ns 60 per cent., or more than double the average. Madras follows with 
26 ncr cent. ; while at the other end of the list are the North-West and Burma, 
w ith 8 per cent. each. 

The following table (CVIII.) shows the average fee expenditure per pupil in 
Primary schools for boys according to management, for each Province, in 1896-97. 

It is lu'cd ujioti General Table IV. ; but the fees for schools under public 
management in Rerar have been taken from the Director’s Report. 


Table CVIII. — -A re ray r Fee Er/rnditnre /rrl’iipd in primary Si/ionh for Hoyt, 1S36-97 


Tror'incr. 

Under rnblio 

Aided 

Unaided 

K:.- 



Rs. 

Rs. 
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•85 

91 

•96 



•73 
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•55 
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•63 










14 30 










•81 




ISeror 

1-14 




Average 

•63 

116 

108 

51 


When compared with 1891-92, the average fee in all schools under public 
management has men slightly, from R. 'til to It. -63 ; in all Aided schools, it has 
falleufrom Rs. P3T to Rs. 1*16 ; and in all Unaided schools it has risen from Rs. 1*04 
to Rs. 1‘08. Rut these general averages are based upon very wide variations in 
the several Provinces, which can only be explained by local knowledge. For 
example, the excessively high figure of Us. 14-30 for schools under public manage- 
ment m Burma, which are only three in number, probably represents the fee-rate in 
schools for Europeans. The low rate of R. -45 for this class of schools in Bengal 
(only 41 iu number) arises from the circumstance that they are maintained for the 
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benefit o£ backward tract**. Again, the striking difference between the fee-rate* 
in Native States for Bombay and the Central Provinces illustrate- the comp.imtite 
wealth of the former and poverty of the Latter. 

In Madras, the total expenditure from fees fell -trail ily during the la-t four 
\ cars from lls. 6, 19,3K> to IN. S, 33,14.% or by IS percent., while the average 
number of pupils on the roll* increased hy 7 per cent. Consequently the a' erage 
fee per pupil has dropped from lls. 1-3 in the earlier quinquennium to IN. 1-1, in 
the later quinquennium, or by two anna**. This decrease is due tu the discretion 
ghen in 1891 to all schools under prhnte mntn%cmcnt with regard to the lm of 
fees, subject only to the ronditioti that the stamlanl rate of fee- preMiribed for 


fees, subject only to the ronditioti that the standard rate of fee- pns>c 
Board schools should lie adopted for the purpose of calculating the fee income of 
an institution receit ing a grant -in -aid. 1 lie remit is that in maiiv Aide*! school* 
Public Funds and fees arc returned as covering the total ext'enditure. Nothing 
i* said in the Report ahmt exemptions from the ordinary fee. 

In Bombay, the Department allow* considerable latitude in the matter of fees 
and exemptions, the rules in the Oslo regarding Hoard schools being roughly 
applicable to Aided schools ns well. The rates of fee* in Board school- may l>e 
-aid generally to run from one anna to six annas, according to the stanil.mN, with 
a lower rate for the children of cc*—payw*. lu a few Districts, and in some 
municipalities, the fec-ratc may ri«c rather higher ; but. on tlic other hand, in 
nano Districts and towns a lower rate is charged, and in the greater part of Sind 
no fee* at all are levied in Primary school*. The Dm«rtment, recognising that 
Primary education should 1« within the reach of all and pos«e**cd by nil, doc* not 
•attempt to press the question of fee levies, except to secure that tho«c who ran 
afford to pay should take their share of a bunko which Public Funds are not 
adequate to benr. As regards exemption*, the ordinary rule is that that 13 tier 
cent, may be free pupils, if certified to be poor ; but thi* is not n bard and last 
rule, and any taluk Board or Municipal Board can obtain an 'extension of the 
percentage on good cause shown, while children of backward races arc frequently 
admitted free into schools, irrespective of the percentage. The average expenditure 
from fees per pupil during the five years has fallen in Board school's from It. *74 

?>’ V 7 , 3 ’ }™\ '!!• “M’ n - 22 ,0 n »- HO, and ]in, fallen in 

Unaided schools (including those m Native States) from It. -G8 to It. -58 

In Bengal, «1», the Depmment interferes but little cither in Sun- the rate, 
nr in determining the percentage of free pupil, in „„y Prim™, 
all Aided «hools must charge some fee. though ,Lt of them Ime „\ 11Itll l£ 

id pupil, on the fe e lft, on account of poeem- or awing to tl.e kcciinc- of 

competition in crowded areas where the minis (teacher* \ 1 

large number of pupils on th^ roll,, either i, f„ "n, utu Z *" ™ 1 ’-" 

the “hape of reward, or to win grata- succcs, the Shohrd „ r ? ’W* 

Xn many rural schools, the teacher is jnid le*s in ca«h than it i .examinations 
sulas i rice, pulse,, end vegetal, l£ Thlra “ra nl t Z to ^ ,,ll! fon " nl 

Saturdays, and on the occasion of a fe*tnal. The*e earning °" 

always accurately entered in the returns. Dnrinfr fV,„ ^ t ie f u P l are not 

fee* nor nnnil hnc fell— " . ,ast hve : 


to the agricultural distress of the past year, which 1 ,° W l > aus '*ilv atlribr 

contributiou per pupil to a considerahle extent. In , a ' e ^duccd the average 

merit in particular, which are maintained for* the lienefit f K nianage- 
races, exemption from fees becomes common at time of distress^ 10 *" arC ^ atu ^ P 001- 
In the North-IVest, the raising of fees fo a burning 
schools, as in other classes of institution*. Dunn" th '1*! « ln l >r imary 
expenditure from fees in Vernacular Primarv school-? iuamro.l^i tv G ? ear? > the 
has increased hy 42 per cent., while pupils increased W oih * 10 °^ ® oar d s 
And this increase is the more notable when we remember por cent - 

pupils is largely due to the effect of an additional "rant in th 1 1Ilcrcave of 
period, and that during this la*t year the people were impoverished W* - the 
' “The increased wilhngne*s to pay, 


As the Director says: w . ... BU 

disproportionate to the cost of the education supplied, mnv be taken 
evidence of an increasing appreciation of the advantages of edneatfojp at y >iD ' 
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informed that in one Division, when the attempt was first made to collect fees, 
the schools were left empty for months, perhaps to try the effect of this sort of 
protest ; but after a while they again filled, and the numbers before long showed 
a \cry satisfactory increase in comparison with other Divisions.” Bat it would 
seem that a great lack of uniformity still prevails in this matter. In two 
Divisions, Bundelkhand and Kumaon, practically no fees are levied, which may 
be explained by their peculiar conditions. Bundelkband, always poverty-stricken, 
suffered exceptionally from the famine, and shows an actual decrease in number of 
pupils ; Kumaon is inhabited by hill tribes. But the varying practice of different 
Districts in the same Division is less easy to account for. Bor example, in Oadh 
no fees at all are levied in the Fyzabad and Gonda Districts ; in Kheri and Bardoi, 
fees are not credited into the treasury, but are allowed to the teachers for contingent 
expenditure ; in the Lucknow Division, where fees are levied, the rates vary 
considerably, and have generally been reduced during the last year on account ot 
famine. In Can npore, on the other hand, the scale of fees in the Upper Primary 
section of village schools was doubled daring the year, famine notwithstanding. 
In Bareilly, despite a reduction in the scale of fees, there is an increase in the 
fee-income. Over the whole Province, the average expenditure from fees amounts 
to nearly three annas per pupil ; but in one District (Bara Banki) it rises to more 
than eight annas. “ There is therefore evidently a source of educational income 
available for educational ends that has not yet been exhausted.” 

In the Punjab, the expenditure from fees has increased by 38 per cent., 
while the number of pupils increased by 22 per cent. The rates of fees laid 
down for Primary schools range,, according to the class, from one to five annas 
a month, and lower rates are allowed in certain backward Districts. Throughout 
the Province there has been a steady working up to normal rates during the last 
fi\e years — in some cases, notably in the Jlooltan and Kangra Districts, it is 
thought too hurriedly. But it must be remembered that the children of 
agriculturists are exempt from all payment of fees in schools under public 
management, where they number more than half of the total attendance ; and as 
the fee receipts in this class of schools alone have increased by 24 per cent., while 
the number of pupils actually decreased, it is evident that the claim to 
exemption must have been rigorously scrutinised. The average fee per pupil in 
these schools, paid by non -agriculturists, i9 Rs. 1-6 ; in Aided schools, where the 
exemption does not apply, it is about twelve nnnas ; in Unaided schools, where 
the teachers receive further payment in kind, which is not accounted for, it is 
approximately thirteen annas. 

In the Central Provinces the fee-receipts have diminished both relatively to the 
number of pupils, and also absolutely, which is presumably due to the impoverishment 
caused by prolonged agricultural distress. In schools under public management, 
the average fee expenditure has fallen most heavily, from It. -62 to R. *35 ; in 
Aided schools, the drop is insignificant, from R. '48 to R. '47 ; and likewise in 
Unaided schools, from R. '41 to R. '39. In JTative States, where Primary 
education is practically free, the incidence of fees works out at the minute fraction 
of one-twenty-fifth of a rupee per head. 

The Director for Burma reports : “ The fee system is gradually extending. 

In large villages, less difficulty is experienced in realising a fair amount, especially 
if the managers [ — teachers 1 be certificated. The monastic system, with its free 
schooling, renders it difficult to collect fees in small villages ; and it is only in 
comparatively large places, like Proine, Heozada, Bas«ein, and Moulmein, that the 
ei"ht-anna fee can be levied. In small villages, and in Upper Burma general lv. 
two nnnas and four annas is the most that can usually be collected. Curiously enough, 
villagers do not object to the one-pice-a-day system, which really amounts to about 
ei"ht annas a month. The objection to this system is that it encourages irregularity 
of attendance.” With reference to the unsatisfactory condition of vernacular 
education in Rangoon city, he further remarks : “ People who can afford to send 
their children tc? English schools do so, and the pupils found in Vernacular 
schools are those of the poorer classes who can ill afford to pay proper fee*. 
Private schools have been opened charging small fees or none at all, and attracting 
pupils from registered schools. It is astonishing how jnrents will take their 
children away from fairly good schools to put them in incompetent ones simplv 
because they levy no fees.” 
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In Assam, it teems that uo change has been made in the sytem of fees and 
exemptions, except that Local Boards are empowered to grant a special exemption 
to the children of poor parents up to 25 per cent of the number of pupils. 
During the last fixe years the expenditure from fees has increased from Rs 26,621) 
t<« Rs. 29,802, or by’l 2 per cent., while the total number of pupils increased by 
24 per cent. Consequently, the average rate per pupil has fallen considerably in 
ereiy class of school — in tbo»c under public management, from II. *33 to R. '20 ; 
in Aided, from R. '58 to R. ’42 ; and in Unaided, from II. *45 to R. ‘35. 

In Coorg, fees are levied in nearly all Public schools at rates rangiug from 
eight to three annas a month in the U pper Primary department, according to the class 
of school, and from six annas toone anna a month in the Lower Primary department. 
But considerable exemptions are allowed. Girls, of whom no less than 699 out of 
801 under instruction attend boys’ schools, pay no fees at all. Poor boys and 
tho->e belonging to backward races are likewise exempt ; while the same privilege 
i- extended to the children of parents who have provided pticlu buildings 
for school-houses at their own expense. In private institutions, the rate of 
lees varies from R. 1 to two annas, according to the social position of the pupils ; 
but the average income of a private schoolmaster rarely exceeds Rs. 10 a month. 
From the returns of expenditure, it appears that the average rate of fee per pnpil 
Ins risen considerably during the la«t five years in both the classes of schools that 
are found in Coorg- — in Government schools, from R.'G9 to R. "SI ; and in Aided, 
from R. *95 to Rs. 1*21. 

In Berar, as already stated, the fees kvied in Board schools, which form by 
tar the strongest class, have been omitted from the returns of expenditure in 
General Table IY. From the Report of the Director, we learn that the amount of 
the»e fees has increased in four years from Rs. 39,578 to Rs. 41,745, or bv 5 per 
cent., while the number of nupils increased by 13 per cent. Consequently, the 
average rate per pnpil has fallen from Rs. 1-28 to Rs. 1*14 ; but it is still nearly 
double the rate for the whole of India. The fees in schools under private 
management, which are a very weak class of institutions, arc still higher, though 
during the past five years they appear to have fallen in both cases— in Aided 
schools, from Rs. 2'53 to Rs. 2 27 ; and in Unaided, from Rs. 3*16 to Rs. 2-70, 

135.— Scholarships in Primary Schools. 

The question of scholarships is of le-s importance in Primarr than : n 
Secondary schools, and some Provinces devote practically nothin* to th jg obieet 
The following table (CIA.) gives the expenditure on «choJarships in Pri ^ rv 
schools in the several Provinces, according to sources, for 1896-97 to^ethe ■ vT 
the proportion to the total expenditure on scholarship* ; — ’ ° with 


Table CIX.— Expenditure on Schotarthija in Primary Stfmoh for Boys, 1 896-9- 
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Com parol with five years before, the total expenditure on scholarships in 
Primary schools lias increased by Rs. 10,671, or at the rate of 21 per cent., while 
the proportion that it bear® to the total expenditure on scholarships has risen 
slightly, from 7 to 8 per cent. The amount contributed by Prov incial Revenues 
lias increased by Its. 0,743, or 37 per cent., more tlmn half being under the Punjab. 
The amount contributed by Local Fund-. Ins increased by Rs. 3,907. or 22 per 
cent., more than half being under Bengal. The amount contributed by Municipal 
Funds, which is almost entirely provided by Bombay, has decreased from Rs. 2,045 
to Rs. 2,032, or by 1 per cent. It uiav be remarked that Municipalities have 
redneed their appropriations to scholarships m c\cry class of institutions. The 
amount from “other sources " ha* increased from Rs. 15,253 to Rs. 15,491, or by 

2 per cent. By £ir the larger p art of this is under Bombay, where it presumably 
represents grants by Native States. 

. The Prov incc« may be arranged in three classes, according to the proportion 

of their total expenditure on scholarships which they devote to Primary schools. 
Four of them (Madras, the North- We*t, Courg, and Berar) each devote Jess than 

3 per cent. ; throe of them (Bengal, the Punjab, and Assam), between 7 and 9 per 

cent. ; and the remaining three (Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Burma), 
tatween 13 and 1 i per cent. But it must be remembered tliat in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces giants by Xati\e States are included. Burma obtains the whole, 
and the Punjab almost the whole, from Provincial Revenues; Bengal and Assam, 
by far the larger part from Local Funds. Further details are furnished in some ot 
the Provincial Report*. ’ 

In Madras, no scholarships nrc at present awarded by Government in Primary 
schools or Primary departments, except for the hill tribe of Savaras in the Ganjam 
Agency Tracts, for whom 25 scholarships, ranging in value from eight annas to Rs. 2. 
were first sanctioned in July 1896. In connexion with the question of Mappilla 
education, proposals have been made for the institution of scholarships of from 
R. 1 to Ra. 2 m value, to be awarded in the second, third, and fourth standards of 
Mappilla schools. For the rest, the Director write*- : “ Pupils belonging to other 
lock ward and indigent classes are educated almost gratis, and poor pupils are 
admitted at almost nominal pates of fees; while tliei Grant-in-aid Code provide* 

Ibr the payment of exceptional rates of grants on behalf of such pupils, and for 
supplying poor pupils with books and slate-.” The amount contributed from 
Public Funds to scholarships in Primary schools has decreased in the last five 
years from Rs. 654 to Rs. 879. 

In Bombay, the expenditure on scholarships iu Primary schools has increased 
in four years from R«. 14,865 to Rs. 18,550 ; but the Report gives no details. The 
Director contents bim-elf with saying : “ There is now a complete system of 
-cholarships throughout the Presidency, maintained by all District Boards and r 
from Provincial Revenues, by which a clever boy can win his way by competition 
from the benches of a village school up to the highest examinations of the 
University ; and in that system special provision has been made for the backward 
races, for whom a certain number of scholarships have been reserved.” In anothfii 
connexion, it is stated that the District Board of Broach spends annually Rs. 1,009 
on scholarships for Talavias and other aborigines. 

In Bengal, the expenditure on scholarships in Primary schools has increased 
during the last five years from Rs.' 14,549 to Its. 19,G16, which is attributed to the 
creation of new scholarships from Local and Municipal Funds. But no further 
details are given in the Report. It has already been Btated that the Primarv 
examinations are really examinations lor Primary scholarships. 

In the North-West, there are practically no scholarships for Primary school- 
According to the revised rules tor Government scholarships in Vernacular or 
halkabtindi schools, out of a total of S2C scholarships only three are held -in 
Primary departments. In the Punjab, also, scholarships, as a rule, are not 
awarded at the Primary stage. The Report gives the total amount of expenditure 
on them as only Rs. 342, compared with Rs. 1,089 five years before. It explain* 
that all that is now paid is a few stipends to pupils in the Districts of Kangra and 
Dera Ismail Khan, to induce them to attend schools at a distance from their homes ; 
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while the larger -nm in 1891-92 na- tm account «>£ stipend- irregularly awarded in 
certain school-, which ha\e since 1*eu -topped. The-i; figure', how cut, cannot lx* 
reconciled with General Table IV., which returns the expenditure utt wrliolarahip* 
lit Primary 'chonU at about Us. 13.000 in each of the two year-. In the Central 
Provinces! the expenditure on -eliokr-hip* in Primary «chool* let* deentt-ed daring 
the five venr* from Us. 3,83S.to Ik. 2.886 in ttriti-lt Districts ; while the snm of 
Us. 894 "appears for the find time in 1890-97 utuler Native ^tute®. Tlie Director 
for Burma rivs nothing about scholarships in Primary school*, though a larger 
proportion of the total c.xjieiiditnre on scholar-hips i< allotted to this class of 
schools from Provincial Uevenue* than in any other Province. It would appear 
tltat special -cholar-hijw (for two, three. and the year*) are awarded in Upper 
Parma to Vcrnacalar as well a* to A tight- Vernacular school*. In As-am, the 
expenditure on scholaraht]^ in Primary school- ha® incTea.-ed in fne years from 
Us. 1,048 to Ik. 4,206, or nearly threefold. 


130.— Night Schools. 


Nt far as Xigbt school* arc recogni-ed a- Public institution*, the -Mtistic* for 
them are included in tho*e for Primary school*. Some i-jx-cinl information 
5*1 given in the I’eports of a few l’mwncfc*. In Madra®, tlie mnnbcr of Night 
r-eliools lia* almost doubled during the Li-t fne tear*, Iming increased from 7S7 
to 1,437, while the attendance ha- al-o inenst-cd from 14,508 to 25,124. The 
Department is endeavouring to encuunige them, a* they may yet play an important 
j»art in the educational system of the i'rm ince. Tin y are w orl!ed \ ery economically, 
the staff and school- room® of the Day -chunk Wing milked for the jwwpo-e. 


In Bombay the opinion of the Director i- le— favourable. Tlie numU r of such 
-ebook ha- decreased, in four year- from 294 to 239. the attendance from 6,638 to 
5,408, and the expenditure from Ik. 19.95S to Ik. 16,982. This decline is mainly 
attributed to the clo-ing of -chool* under Di-trict Board*, which have been tinabfe 
to maintain them for want of fund*. But the plague and the famine rau«t al-o have 
had some effect ; and we are informed cl-cwhere tlsat the la*t year brought a lar^e 
decline in the number of Xight -ebook in 8ind, “ due to the closin'* '"of u*e!e*s 
institutions.” On the other Imnd, we arc told of no less than 29 Xight classes in 
the little State of Satantwadi. and of five new Unaided schools opened in Broach. 


“ The Department does not force the existence of these school*, bat encourage* then 
as funds permit. More than this is not, 1 think, desirable at present. The Grant-in-ah 
Code provides for the inline of Night schools : lint usually the master of the Dav schoc 
receives a small additional allowance for teaching in the Niffht school, and a small <^, 1 ! 
is made for contingencies. This system 13 not in every way pood ; for the mart J 
sometimes does little or nothing for his extra pay, and alleges the bad attendance si? 
idleness of his adult pupils as the cause of an absence of results. 1 have tried the Bystet 
of grants- in -aid to Board schools m some Districts, but neither has this system rinvd 
altogether successful ; and it may be generally admitted that this class of school is on! 
that has no great vitality or efficiency. Occasionally, good and useful schools are fo.mA - 
but this is generally due to the energy of the master, rather than to the de-ire of the adnl 
population for education." * 


In Bengal, 15S7 Xight schools were returned for 1891)^97, about two-fifth if 
which are in two Districts of the Dacca Divi-itm. “ A few of these srncwl- 
especially in towns and large village*, work fairly and are useful, but the 
inspecting officers have grave doubts as to the trustworthiness of the registers of mb-t 
of them, and it is very difficult to say who arc the real pupils of these school® ” 


137.— School Accommodation and Hygiene 

In Madras, information to- specially obtained in 1896-97. as to be nature of 
the accommodation provided for colleges and schools. Out of the to<d 0 f 19 993 
Primary schools for boys, 5,509 were held iu buildings of their own anf 5 2G7 in 
rented buildings ; while 5,261 were held iu ehacadies, choultries, temple* ' aD <j 
3,955 in the private hon-e or pial of the manager or head-master. Most of tlie two 
latter clashes are “ results ** school* : and the numerous applications received from the 
managers of such schools for a rent-grant have to be refused for want ot funds 

“If the condmon of Primary schools in the M of os sal is thus far from sitlsfaetorr 
that of Primary schools in the Presidency town nself appears to be even worse. Out if 
137 Primary schools in Madras city, aided from Municipal Fonda, only 21 have "buildings 
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of their own, Itftare held in rented bnihhngs, and the rest m ttumUtptims and chtmUrtei 
or in the master’s dwelling-house The rented buddings are in most cases quite nnsuitecl 
for the purpose, being ontj Btmll ill-ventilated tooihb, or portions of dwelling houses, or 
merely tho open /unit of houses close bv the street drains Scores of children may be 
seen, huddled together in a inanltt/*ti>i or on a pint, with no better sitting accommodation 
than a few bamboo mats, n*d often without that, and exposed to the morning or evening 
sun. Further, the street gutter and other in«amt in surroundings, so common in a 
crowded ut\, c-.mtiol lint be. injurious to the health of the children It has therefore 
been suggested that the Madras Mnmcipalitv should construct annually a few model 
school houses, which might accommodate the more large h attended Primary schools in 
the city, and should allow the managers to occupy them rent-free or for a small rent just 
sufficient to keep the buildings in repair; and that it should give the managers of othei 
schools n liberal mte of rent-grant to cnablo them to provide suitable accommodation ” 

With regard to school hygiene generally the Director for Madras writes ; 

“ Caro Is taken, before admitting any school to the privilege of recognition, as well 
ns at each Inspection, to see that the general condition of the premises ia in accordance 
with modem hygienic requirement*, especially in resju-ct of light and ventilation, 
superficial and cubic space, sanitary surrounding*, and latrine arrangements. All 
permanent changes of school premises have to be repoitcd for the information and 
approval of the Department I'Lins of new school-houses have also to bo approved by 
the Dejiartment, which see* that the designs ure fitted to secure comfort and convenience 
to teachers and taught. 

“The matter of school furniture and appliances receives br much attention as school 
accommodation. The Grant-in-aid Code provides for payment from Public Funds of a 
grant not exceeding JK 23 to each vilJige school tow-inls furniture, without requiring 
managers to make any contribution for the purpose ; and the inspecting officers are 
empowered to take the initiative where neee-uury, and to supply rural schools with the 
necessary furniture and appliances. Grants not exceeding half the cost are paid in other 
cures tow-, mis furniture, apparatus, and appliances. Although, m view of the poverty of 
some managers and of the hibits of native children, benches without backs and even 
mats spread on the Hour are accepted as satisfying the rnlea in Primary school*, yet no 
grant-in-aid is given for benches unless they have backs. 

** In the Interest of the evesight of children, text-books not printed in clear and bold 
typo ami on good paper are not approved by the Department; in point of fact, they are 
not even hbl before the Text-book Committee It is, moreover, the duty of inspecting 
officers, when they vioit school*, to see that the text-books in n«e satisfy the above 
conditions ; anil they are required to report every ease in which ihe conditions have not 
been fulfilled. .Managers are requested to bring to the notice of the inspecting officers 
copies of approved books w Idch they consider Inferior. Any text-book which falls away 
from the originally approved specimen is liable to be removed from the list. The result 
is that, during the quinquennium, considerable improvement has taken place In the 
general get-up of books for u«e In elementary schools." 


138.— Primary Schools as Post Offices. 

One of two of the Provincial Reports furnish interesting information about 
M< ie success of the scheme to extend postal advantages through the rural tracts br 
«na fcmg r iis(3 of fAy mw aart of Itfncdcy'vtMct!tnj*fcrr. ThaiatKfiactfottof t\-<?<svbecae 
'on a systematic phn into Bengal dates as fir back as 1884, when 112 existing 
village post ofluc* were placed under the charge of schoolmasters. Inspecting 
ollicers of the Educational Department w ere invited to co-operate with the Postal 
authorities, so as to secure the success of the scheme and extend its sphere ; and 
the nu/nlier of ‘•school post offices " went on steadily increasing, to 3(30 in 1888 
and -130 in 1803. In that year the Postmaster-General i—ued a circular letter to 
all the supervising officers ’ot his Depirtmcnt, urging the necessity for giving a 
further extension to the system, by starting small post offices at villages where 
Lower Primary or other school- were situated. The-e rndimentaiy post offices, as 
they mav he railed, with no money-onlcr or savings-bank powers, were to have a 
small deliver} jurisdiction, the schoolmaster fixing his hours of business at any 
time convenient to himself, the letters being delivered by means of the boys 
attendin'* the school, with or without a email delivery allowance as circumstances 
might require. This simple routine, it was estimated, w ouhl not take more than 
an*honr a day ; and the remuneration offered was Ub 2 or lie. 3 a month, with a 
rupee or so fur delivery allowance when this was necessary — an extra income by 
no means inconsiderable to a Primary schoolmaster, whose total cash emoluments foi 
school work do not on an average exceed Its. GO a year. 

The number of “ school post offices ” returned in r>engal in 1896-91 was 697. 
compared with 396 in the preceding year. The following circular, issued by tht 
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Postmaster-General in 189G-97, clearly defines the relations which should subsist 
lietween the officers of the two Departments : — 

“The Kdnration anti the IVvital Depart minis are Terr cl 0*9 It allied. While the 
progress of the Post Oflice depends on the spread of education, the various facilities, on 
the other b-md which the Post Office brings to tin- door of educated men and women 
are among the best illustrations or the value of odncatlon, and form not the least of 
incentives to parents to educate their children. The heads of the Education Department' 
have, directly and indlrettlj , cordially assisted in the development of the Port Office 
Without their aid, such progress ns has been made would, in a large measure have been 
impossible. This constant nnd Mi ned co-ojK-ration must lie reci^.rucalM by all Postal 
o (lice re. Eacii Superintendent and Inspector is bound to do all in ids power to smooth 
over any little did, cullies which may arise | n con nation with h? comCion of 
and school duties. There is need of much tact and judgment in d^mXj/h U.e scW 
teachers themselves, as well as in correspondence and interviews with educational officers 

when going on leave, to make their own arrangements as L- nl* « * 

siiss&r “^r; 

Another nutter in which the Postal authorities mm.-Iit the m .• . 

officers in Bengal in 1893-5)1 was the diifasiou of thc r nncn ’f i 1 ,l . Ideational 
among the peSple hy mwn of J 1, f ; nlbr f“ h f 

inaufheient p rong ncHre-p., ,|,o„o,,i 1, jS j ‘ ■ ,lu *’ °."' ,n S <" 
dead letter offieo or wS» mi.-em’ "St CSl ,1, II i? S*“ 'T f " 

£ sszslzx fi t 

On the wuno subject, the Director lor 'Mndn«. . . 

the Postmaster-General : * n>In ft h'tter WTitteu by 

*»~k »”>». 1. 719. or 

On the whole, the experiment of employing them os SUlJd.'Sll 0 *”! by i t ie 1,081 OQiee. 
success, and lias proved and will prole of great b<t “ 4 ^ai 

extending postal facilities to the remoter pwts oMh^AInf^l C Of coi« D, V part,nent in 
point of view they have their faults. Thov are often in,Iirr^!o ,°‘ l coaiRe . from a postal 
they are liable to be frequently traneferred, that aro SnSaRy oSv^m ' DS 1>0Stal «»*•. 
m the villages and therefore nnfamiliar with the Inhabitant? and tb« POrary roald «««* 
close their post offices on school holidays or else hand them over to 1 '“dined t<. 
irresponsible person. Put these defects notwithstanding, they Tile of "“me 
to other candidates for the post of branch postuiasteF in intellS^' V aP 8Q l"-rior 
attention to duty, and perform the duties entrusted to them caref ‘'hy aml w“lp. t,0H ' aml 

The Director points out that the total figure quoted must include Th' 
of schools under private management. He states that the number r *“ e mafifer * 
offices in charge of the masters of Government schools is onl v fire [ ? i branch P° st 
those iu charge of Board school meters has risen from ->in J ’ ltt »e number of 
schoolmasters are m receipt of monthly allowances varying from IU ■» ^ ^ esc * 
The system prevails in other Provinces nlso. But the onlv ,-„r ~ *° ^ 
the Report for the Punjab, where the Director says: “The ev eleretlce to it is in 
Post Offices has been extended to a great degree d urine- the „ t ,j^ nmen ? of School 
benefit of the public and without injury to the schools.’* 5 4 U «iuennium, to tlie 

Schools maintained for aboriginal tribes and other Lacfcw a 
population will be considered later, in Chapter XII. classes of the 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Training School.-. 


139.— Scope of Chapter, and Meaning of Training Schools. 

Tlii- chapter will deal not only with institution- of all kinds for the training 
of teachers, but al*o («o far n- jwssible) with the qualifications of the teaching 
*ta/T In -cl tools for general education. With regard to the character nf so-called 
Training school-, the widc-t divergencies prevail. Some of them are called 
College*, but their only title to tliat name i« that a few of the students in them 
may have passed the Matriculation examination. The name is properly restricted 
to two Government institutions in Madras, which prepare candidates for a special 
diploma in teaching at (lie Madras University, and are therefore entered m* the 
General Tables among l’rofc-sioual Colleges. Most of them repre-ent the older 
Normal schools, established bv Government for the better education and fraiuiug 
of Vernacular >chooIma»ters. Many of them, again, are merely classes attached to 
institutions for general education, where the degree of training that can be given is 
nece-*arily of the smallest. In Assam, but not in Bengal, guru clas-es are included, 
in which selected masters of Middle schools arc authorised to give instruction in 
educational methods to t/urns (ma«tcrs) of Primary schools. In Majlras, the returns 
not only comprise Pes-ionnl school*, which sire somewhat of the same nature as the 
ffirn classes jn«t mentioned, hut a!»o c]a— es for gymnastic instructors. 

With such divergencies as thc-e between the several Provinces, it is manifest 
that no comparative statistics of so-cillcd Training schools can be ot any value. 
The only possible way to treat the subject will be to allow each Director to explain 
his own system, so far as he doe-v so in liis Report. Rut, at the same time, it 
would be undesirable to omit the u-iul tables, giving the number of mstitution- 
and pupils at the end of the two quinquennium*, and aI*o the expenditure. 

140.— Training Schools for Masters. 

The table on the following page (CX.) gives the number of Traiuing schools 
for Masters and of the pupils in them, in the several Provinces, according to 
management, for the two years 1891-92 and 189G-97. The figures differ from 
those Bhown in General Table III, by the addition of the two Professional college* 
for teaching in Madras. 

Going back for ten years, the total number of Truimuj' schools for Masters has 
apparently increased from 113 to 141, and the number of pupils in them from!, 451 
to 4,C07. During the earlier quinquennium, the number of institutions remained 
almost stationary, and the number of pupils slightly decreased. During the later 
quinquennium, institutions increased by 22 per cent, untl pupils by 4 per cenr. 
The increase in institutions is confined to Madras aud Assam In both cases it is 
mainly due to the opening of a larger number of Sessional schools and guru 
classes, which represent the vety lowest ataire of training. The increase m 
pupils is found mainly in Burma, the NorthAVest, and the Central Provinces, 
in all of which Training schools are weakly organised. Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal each show a decrease in pupils, and Berar a large decrease. The greqt 
majority of Training schools are maintained by Government. Madras is the only 
Province that now has any under District or Municipal Boards those formerly 
existing in Assam having been transferred to the Department. Aided and Unaided 
both show a slight increase, bat the total for each is small. The two Unaided 
Training schools returned for Bombay are really in Native States. 



Tntiln fj , — Tratnlnq SrhnnU fur Matting, ISO 1-02 nut! 189C-17. 
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141.— Training 1 Schools for Mistresses. 

Tlic following table (t’Xl.) p\e»thc number of Training schools tor Mistresses 
»tnl of the pupils in them, in the *-c\ cm I Provinces, according to management, 
the two year* 1891-U2 anti ls;u>-fli ; — 
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finin'! Wck for ten yen*, the total mitnlier of Training schools for MihItcsfcs 
ha*, apparently nicrcascd’from 28 to 45, and the mnulier of pupils in them from672 
to 1.118. The rate of increase was somewhat higher in the later quint j actinium, 
when it tia< 22 per cent, for school*, ami 41 percent, for pupils. Besides Berar 
and Coorg, the large Province of the Punjab is conspicuous in basing no recognised 
institution for the training of female teacher-., though it devotes some money to 
this purpose in ordinary girls’ school*. The North -Wert, the Central Province**, 
and As«ain each have only one such institution. In this case, the majority of the 
institutions arc Aided, the Government maintaining none in Bengal; and it may 
be assumed that thc*>c are classes attached to Missionary schools for general 
instruction. The two Unaided institutions returned for Bombay an* again in 
Native State*. The increase in institutions i* confined to Madras, Bombay* and 
Burma : while Bengal shows a decrease. The increase in pupils is found 
everywhere, except in Assam. 


142.— Expenditure on Training Schools for Masters. 


The table on the opposite page (CXI I.) gives the expenditure on Training 
schools for Masters in the several Provinces, according to sources, for the two 
years 1891-92 and 1890-97. The figures differ from those shown in General 
Table IV., by the addition of the expenditure on the two Profession^] college*, 
fur teaching in Madras. 


Going back for ten years, the total expenditure oil Truiuiug schools for 
Masters has increased from Be. -1,41,002 to B«. G, 1 4.8.12, the rate of increase 
being 23 per cent, in the earlier quinquennium, and 13 per cent, in the later. 
Practically the whole of this increase is Lime by Provincial Bcvemtes. which now" 
provide 72 per cent, of the total cost, qs compared with .*>7 per cent. The amount 
derived from Local and Municipal funds has decreased (entirely in the later 
period) ; while ** other source*.’’ mainly Missionary contributions, h a -* e j n 
later period more than made up lor a dccrea*e in the earlier. The amount from 
Provincial Revenues devoted to schools under public management increased bv 
45 per cent, in the earlier period and 29 per cent, in the later. In the Central 
Provinces, Coorg, and Berar, the entire expenditure is derived from this Eourc 
The nmonut devoted to Aided schools has varied very little, by fir the irmiw „ *7 
being under Madras. * treater part 


The expenditure in the different Provinces shows wide fluctuation T 
mbay it increased largely in the earlier period, and then remained st k" 

In Bengal, on the other hand, there wa« a slight decrease in the earltcf 10Iiar 7- 
folhrweaby a considerable increa a e. In the North AY eat, as also m T eri<x '> 


North-West, as also m p e “;‘ f 
m the l.tter I*""* -^nd.lnre 'WwX 


sulerable decrease . c 

figure at which it stood ten year* ago. Bengal, the Punjab and^tl n — 
Provinces each show an increase in both period*, much laroer in th Central 

the later. Burma, Assam, and Coorg each show a decrease in the j. er ln 
nut an increase in the later. In the case of P.urma this increa e . le ^_P^riod,, 


but neither Assam nor Coorg has recovered the figure of ten ve-i™ 86 1S T i‘ *7 birge, 
ooserved that nrarly one-third of the total expenditure is* , W >11 be 

the North-West obtains practically the whole from Local and vr 61 "* • , s; that 
and that the large amount from “other sources” „ n ,i, municipal Funds ; 
grants by Native States. . Ucr Eom W includes- 



Table CXIle— Expenditure on Training SJumjU for Masters, 1891-92 and 1S96-97. 
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143. — Expenditure on Training Schools for Mistresses. 

The table on the opposite page (CXIII.) gives the expenditure on Training 
schools for Mistresses in the several Provinces, acoordtng to source*, for the two 
year« 1891—92 and 1896-97. 

Going back for ten years, the total expenditure on Training school# for 
Mistresses has increased from Rs. 1,07,235 to Rs. 1,68,975, the rate of increase 
being 21 per cent, in the earlier quinquennium and 30 per cent, in the later. 
In this case, the Larger part of the increase comes from “ other sources,” including 
Missionary contributions and grants by Native States, which now provide 44 per 
cent, of the total as compared with 35 per cent. The amount from Provincial 
Revenues devoted to schools under public management shows only a slight 
increase ; while that devoted to Aided schools increased 19 per cent, in the earlier 
period and 33 per cent, in the later. The amount derived from Local and 
Municipal Funds, which is almost entirely under Bombay, increased icry largely 
in the earlier period. 

Almost all the Province-* share in the increase. The Punjab, Berar, and 
Coorg have no institutions of this class. Madras gives the largest amount from 
Provincial Revenues, equally divided between Government and Aided schools. 
The total amount is largest in Bombay, where Provincial Revenues and Loral 
Funds together provide 66 per cent. All the schools in Bengal are Aided, and the 
contribution from Public F uuds amounts to only 22 per cent. In the North-West, 
the total amount is insignificant, and is derived in almost equal proportions from 
Loral Funds and “other sources." In the Central Provinces and Burma, the 
whole is derived from Provincial Revenue*, and spent upon Government 
institutions. The single institution in Assam shows a considerable decrease in its 
income, which is now entirely derived from “ other sources.” 


144.— Training Colleges in Madras. 


Madras possesses the only two Professional colleges for reaching which are 
affiliated to a University, and wliicb teach a course leading up to a University 
diploma. Rothr of them are Government institutions. The Teachers’ College at 
Saidapet, near Madras city. wa« raised to the status of a college on its affiliation 
to the University in 1886 ; it wa- removed from Madras city to Saidapet (where the 
College of Agriculture is also situated) in 18SS ; and the course of instruction was 
reorganised m 1890. "Early in 1894, another Training college was opened 
Raj ihraundry, for the benefit of students from the' Northern Circars ■ but t 
the present its numbers have remained very small. * U *' ° 

The Saidapet College is located in a building of its own, which h 
needs enlargement to accommodate the practising classes comfortably It™' ^ 
consists of a principal and vice-principal, who are both members of th T* a-* 
Education Service ; two assistants, who are in the Provincial Education ty nrtian 
and several assistants belonging to the Subordinate Education Servi » 

students are all stipendiaries. The qualification for admission is that th~ 
have at least passed the First Art- examination of the University • b t tnu ' t 
are preferred, and the proportion of graduates is steadily risinn- ’ J V Q ? n i , ^ uate!> 

of 4S student*, one was M.A., 34 were B.A.’s (compared m th 31 V~® 7 » out 
before), and only 13 were undergraduates (compired with 13 1 SI® years 
number is ten less than in 1891-92 ; but this may be onlv lhe tQta ' 
fluctuation. The course of training, which lasts for twelve month' 0 ' acc,c * enta ! 
one couree aims at the Licentiate in 

pracncal and a wntten examination ; the other is n preparation fo a 

grade collegiate teachers’ certificate granted by the Department * ' Tl ?ecoD< h 
expenditure on the college during the quinquennium avera<red R f °tal 
year, of which Rs. 635 was covered by receipts from fees, Ac. °Th * a 

of each student would thus appear to be Rs. 566, entirelv av .^ a ? e co»i 
Provincial Revenues. * Provided fre m 


The Rajabmundry College is modelled upon the same line*, 
from want of accommodation, but a new building is now in course of 


It has suffer 
erection. Th* 


Tails GXJJl. — Expenditure on Training Schools for Mistresses, 1891-92 aiul 1895-97. 
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►trtJT consists of a principal, who is n!*o the principal of the Art 1 * College to which 
the institution is attached ; a vice-principal belonging to the Provincial Education 
Service ; and several n=*i«ta.nts. The number of students ha* fluctuated during 
the four year* that the college ha* been open. In 189G-97, there were 10 students, 
of whom 3 were graduates. The expenditure ha* averaged II*. 5,4 KG n year ; ««» 
that the average co*t of each student would be about II*. 5 IS. 

At the University examination* for tbe Licentiate in Teaching during the 
!a«t five }eai>, 274 candidates presented thein*clve* on the written side, of whom 
195 pa«*ed ; and 291 presented themselves on the practical side, of whom 
150 pa**cd. The latter alone arc qualified for the diploma. Of these, no le*s 
than 104, or G9 per cent., were Brahmans, and .16 Native Christians. Notone 
was a Muhammadan. Two of tho*c trained in the Saida|«t College were women. 
In addition, 217 trained and 163 untrained candidate* appeared at the examination 
for the second-grade collegiate teachers' certificate; and 175 jw«s<-d, of whom 
69 qualified for trained teacher.*' certificate*. 


145.— Training Schools for Masters in Madras. 

Madras is also provided with a system of Training school*, intended to afford 
both theoretical in*miction and practical training for the pn>fc*-iou of teacher and 
elaborately clarified. Three grade* of certificate are rvagni*ed bv the Depart- 
ment, be*ides tbe two al ready mentioned in connexion with College*.' The course 
of infraction for each grade extend* over twelve month*, .luring which period 
the students are bound to ah-tain from engaging in anv other avocation or 
attending any other institution, except with the penni-ion of the head or tlie 
Training school. A student under training ha* to devote hi* whole time to the 

study of such subjects as school organisation, di*ciplinc, and the art of trachin" 
in all of which he has to undergo „ written examination ; and, to gain practical’ 
still a* a teacher, he ha* to teach u> the practising school under the surlervLmn 
of the training ma*ter, and to Irani how to instruct a class in drill and JmJJZ* 
or califhcnies. He i* also excm*ed in reading, hlack-bcnnl wort and!,? 
drawing. No student while under training i* allowed to *tudv for anv 
examination, except Primary school teachers belonging to Lictw-anl cia.*^. P 
The number of Training *chuoI* for Master* in Madra* incrra*ed .. 

e years from 38 to 42, but the students in them deerra-ed from I ?\5 e 

j* slight decline i* not a matter of *urpri*e to the Director. •• ThcmtwlY ** 
of the Madras Educational Pule* sortie Tear* ago created a wry acm- 
certificated teachers, as school* could not be recogni*ed unless a ^enam nw» -• , • 

the staff consisted of qualified teacher*. The stati-tic* nlrradv gh e „ r* " l 
show that, at the pre*eut time, only a minority of tbe teachers in iLL J 7 * ,S6 4 
Primary school* are uncertificated men ; and it would appear from YfoT 7 , 
demand for trained teachers i* approaching what may 1* called a norn i , ,he 
proportioned mainly to the requirements of existing sohooR 
which have to fill vacancies can*ed by death, retirement, or transfer.” of 

Of the 42 Training schools in 1896-97,30 are maintained hv t },„ r» 

2 are under District Boards, and 10 under Mission manammiem 75 l ’ artm «it, 
class, 7 are Aided and 3 Unaided. One of tbe Government school * l ^ e * ast 
exclusively for Muhammadan*, one for Mappillas, and one ft o mte nded 

(Pariah*), and the Mission schools are intended mainly for v anc h*nia» 
tians. The reboots are further clarified according «? •>« vlk T' 
tor which they prepare their students : 8, with 73 student* wrt,fica 'e> 
beeondary ( = High) ; 21, with 223 students, Lower Secondary ( = v , ,, ln ^ Ppper 
with 835 student*. Primary. Jn Government «chools, stipend- ,d£ ^' ^ e );aud 13 
students at rates ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 a month, accord in T* tj 

i to Europeans, Eurasians, Muhammadan, |. ^ de - An 
’ - J ancham.* — « 


five 

Tlii* 


extra allowance is ^ . , 

teachers in the Agency Tracts. In other schools, the rates of -i 


np ra d^’*“ I 


the managers, but they are generally about the same as the Govp» ° t * ^ bv 
1896-97, out of the total number of 1,131 students, only CTTunent rates. Jq 
of stipends, mostly in the Unaided schools. The maximum nun,? 0 * ? ot m receipt 
stipends is 1 , 035 ," but a considerable number of there were n r t P'°. %crn n>ent 

consequently onlv Rs. 48.454 wa* expended in the year, out of and 

a i>Hf Iget estimate 
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of lia. 55,076 on this account. Divided according to race or creed, the number of 
Native Christians among the students increased during four years from 222 to 288, 
Paricbima? from 13 to 28, and “aborigines” from I to 8, while Brahmans 
decreased from 573 to 407, non- Brahman caste Hindus from 326 to 314, and 
Mnh.nrnnad.iiis from 100 to 86 

Certificates are given in the three grades above mentioned, after an examine 
tion consisting of both a written and a practical test, which is conducted by a 
representative board. This examination is open to untrained teachers, who can 
only obtain an untrained teachers’ certificate. During the last five years, 520 
students from Training schools presented themselves for the written examination 
in the Upper Secondary grade, of nhom 154 pas-ed, or 30 per cent. , in the Lower 
Secondary grade, 1,324 presented themselves, of whom 389 passed or 29 percent. : 
in the Primary grade, 4,022 presented themselves, of whom 1,368 passed, or 
3 1 per cent. The total number of students who found employment as teachers 
during the period, or who set up schools of their own, was 5,352, and the number 
has barn increasing in the last few years, though the actual number of students has 
been falling. This anomaly is explained by the fact that all students, as one ot 
the conditions of their admission, are bound to serve as teachers in recognised 
schools for at least three years. A record of past students is kept, and all 
stipendiary students who fail to satisfy this condition are compelled by legal 
proceeding-- to refund the amount received by them in stipends and allowances, 
together with tnition fees. 

The total expenditure (including stipends, but excluding grauts for furniture, 
apparatus, and buildiugs) increased during the last tour years from Rs. 1,39,733 to 
Rs. 1,41,060. As the number of students decreased, the average cost of each 
student rose from Rs. 119 to Rs. 136 The proportion of the total expenditure 
borne by Provincial Revenues i« 84 per cent. 

146.— Training Schools for Mistresses in Madras. 

The number of Trainiug schools for Mistresses in Madras mcrea-ed during 
the five years from 15 to 19, and the students in them from 243 to 317. Of the 
schools, four are maintained by the Department, while the remaining 15 are all 
under Mission management, and aided from Provincial Revenues. One of the 
Government schools at Madras, intended for Muhammadan women, has an 
endowment of Rs. 9,000, given by Lady Mary Hobart, the wife of a former 
Governor ; another, at Calicut, is maintained partly from the proceeds of certain 
escheated lands. Nearly one-third of the students are to Ik: found in Madras city, 
and the Director considers it .» matter of serious concern that as many as 
\\ Districts waUw w.\ provYwro. foe the. tmuiuvg of women. Cat the teaching 
profession. These schools, like those for tnen, .ire classified according to grade, as 
Upper and Lower Secondary and Primary. Stipends are paid at the same rates as 
for male students, with the addition of a “guardian allowance " of Rs 5 tt month 
for women who are not residents of the town in which the school is situated. Thu 
proportion of stipendiary students is lower in the Mission schools, because of the 
number of boarders who do not receive stipends. In 1896-97, out of a total ol 
317 female students, no less than 259 were Native Christians, for whom thi 
Mission schools are chiefly intended ; 29 were Europeans or Eurasians, 14 
Muh.immad.ms, uud only 4 Hindus, including one Brahmani. At the exami- 
nations duriug the last five years, the average of success was distinctly higher 
than for male students, ranging from 34 to 47 per cent, in the several grades. 
The number of women who obtained employment as teachers rose steadily year by 
year, and amounted to 938 for the whole period. The total expenditure remained 
practically uncbwged at about Rs. 55,000, ot which 60 per cent, was borne 
by Provincial Revenues. The average coat ot each student is Rs 179, or nearly 
one-third higher than for a inale student. 


147.— Sessional Schools in Madras. 

Sessional schools are peculiar to Madras. Their object is to afford facilities 
n-passed village teachers to prepare themselves for the Primary Examination, 
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which is the standard of admis-ion into Training school- of the Primary grade. 
Xo attempt is made to give instruction in the theory anrl art of teaching, or even 
iu the preparation of registers and returns, so that they are es-entiallv classes for 
general education, though attended by teachers, ’fhey are held by special 
inspecting school-master-, for -h<>rt -e-sions varying from three to six months 
in the year, who move from place to place according to the convenience of the 
un-pa— ed teacher* in the neighbourhood. Hence it i- that, though the returns on 
31st March 1897 -how only 20 school- and 247 student-, the total number of 
classca held during the year was 70, and the total attendance 944. Each teacher 
attending a Sessional .-chool receive- a -tipend of about IN. 4 a month, and is 
required to appear at the next following Primary Examination. In 1S0G-97, 
702 teacher- from 5e-*umal schools ap]«cared for the c«implete te-t at this 
examination, of whom 532 pas-ed, u hile other- pa—etl only in the compulsory 
or some of the optional -objects. The total expenditure "on Sessional -choofs 
a\ erages about IN. 20.097 a year, alnu*-t entirely borne b\ Local Fund-. 


14S.— Training 1 Schools for Gymnastic Instructors in Madras. 

In 1892-93, a clas- for the training of gymna*tie in-tructor-, which had been 
carried on for -eveml years by the Physical Training ami Field Games Association, 
was taken over br the Department, and amalgamated with the Teachers’ Collet 
at Saidapet, of which it now form- a di-tinct nranch. Accommodation ba« been 
provided for 20 re«ident students who come from a distance at a charge of emht 
„.,™, each a monlli. Tie., resident students attend tlie pietisms schStl fur tfeit 
general education, and al-o receive ra-truetion in \. tv r 

instruction in gyinnrtic, extends over nice reontL at J T7 

ex-amination ia held by the representative P»oard nf V . ^ Tl! 1,c ? aD , 

Certificates, assisted by an expert. During the !««/ fi f ' xaril, uerX * or Teachers 
-tudents have passed for certificates, and 1 ‘U ha™ t - F®rs IV s gymnastic 
total expenditure on the gymna-ium averages IN o ,ued en >plovn5v^ at - The 
aght student-. , \ “* y ° 3 ■» • * * 


gymnastic clas* with e ;gVt student-, w.xroM n ^i «’ i, ° 3 J - Vear 'in'i* 

College at Rajalmmndiy. pened m Connexion with »h 


G a -mall 

"■>th 


149 Registration of Teachers ta Mad „ 

HT ! »"'l Onlinare- r "'" i * *« a?5 

had not gone through a wur- P J ^ W P»nted i„ * 1 * „ ta,0 «ion i D l 
in 2,' ‘“P"*™-’' examination ,b„ <* tOKbn, 

m school management !{,.» ? previously passed i a Practical 1 

rinifii,, ° V “ " l™™ 1 ,eat 'OTdnrtrf br tb, ftL? <*5?'?“ *»" 

te-t conducted by thj £arf. Th^. ^ ® Sam, " atiw » and to 

*» the de-cription Th ^ Tanou3 change- l.avh, ,r? Uen % * " °*her 

steps have br-en f.lL ^ 6 ^ and ! nacc uracr i n The nstn^T 6,1 *° 

” b ” l - ~ ^rn-^a 

" aW °'^ in 
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statistic- of teachers, to gauge the work done by Training schools in supplying 
.certificated teachers for Public institutions, and to minimise the chances of 
fraud. 

i 160 — Teachers’ Associations in Madras. 

In 1897, the number of Teachers’ Associations in Madras was returned at 68, 
with 1,815 members. The most important of these aie the Association of Women 
Teachers and the Teachers’ Guild. The latter alone has 250 members. Its objects 
are explained to be — the improvement of methods of teaching ; the discussion of 
all questions affecting education and the profession generally, and the taking 
action thereon if necessary ; and the promotion of social intercourse amon" 
teachers. During 1896 ten meetings were held, at one of which the Director 
presided. An Educational Conference was held in December, under the auspice- 
of the Guild, which was attended by about 400 educationalists from all parts of 
the Province. Papers were read on the status of Primary teachers, the relations 
of managers and teachers, the organisation' of Local Fund education, and the 
curriculum in Primary and Lower Secondary schools. The Guild has under 
consideration a scheme for the federation or affiliation of the educational 
associations of the Province, and the formation of a provident fund for teachers 
iu private institutions. The Teachers’ Associations m the Mufassal are working 
generally on hopeful hues, and their meetings are occasionally presided over by 
inspecting officers, who are instructed to assist in the formation and efficient 
working of these associations. They will, in the course of time, be connected with 
the Teachers’ Guild at Madras city. 

161.— Training Schools for Masters m Bombay. 

In Bombay the Training schools for Masters (sometimes called Colleges and 
sometimes formal schools) are all for Primary teachers. Their number has 
remained unchanged at eight during the last five years ; but the students in them 
have apparently decreased from 705 to 592. This dccrea-e, however, is rnamlv 
due to the plague, which caused the closing of the school at Hyderabad in Sind. 
Of the eight schools five are maintained by the Department — at Bombay city, 
Poona, Dharwar, Dhulia, and Hyderabad ; one is Aided, being managed by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society at Abmednagar, to supply the wants oJ 
the mauy rural schools which the Society has established in that part of the 
Deccan ; and two Unaided arc in Native States — at Rajkot for Kathiawar and at 
Kolhapur for the Southern Mahratta country. The suggested establishment of 
cheap Training schools by District Boards, alluded torn Mr Nash’s Review, has not 
been adopted, " for the reason that the existing colleges pros ide a sufficient supply 
of trained men. It is impossible to get rid of the old untrained masters except by 
degrees, and it is often found difficult to provide all the newly ■ -passed men with 
suitable employment immediately on their passing out of college. Lack of funds 
also prevents the Boards from piying at once to passed students the full value of 
the certificate gained by them. All Government schoois are described as “fully 
equipped and efficient/’ The school at Poona, uowever, requires new building- 
and a new site, “ for which funds are not ai present available.’’ The school at 
Dhulia provide- only a two years 1 course, and the best students have to come to 
Poona for their third year. The school at Rajkot also has only a two year-’ 
course, sending its third year students to the Arts college at Ahmed.ab.ul ; but the 
Native States of Kathiawar are considering the question of raising the standard of 
instruction to the full period. Examinations are held at the end of each year’s 
coiirse, the passing of which qualifies for a certificate. In 1890—97 the total 
number of passes was 614, of which 107 were at the final examination after the 
three years' cour-e. During the last five years the proportion of headmasters in 
schools under public management who hold a Training school certificate lias ri-en 
from 55 ‘9 to G2'l per cent., and the number of trained assistants has risen from 
949 to 1,350. These figures include females as well a- males. The total 
expenditure on Training schools for Ma-ters increased in four years from 
Re. 1 13,052 to Rs. 1,15,936. The larger portion of the increase i* borne by Local 
and Municipal Funds. The amount from Provincial Revenues devotes! to school- 
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under public management show * u Might decrease ; but the grunt to the Aided 
►ehool at Ahmcdnagar has lieen nti*ed from IU, 2, OKU to IU. 2,5ulh Theatemge 
iti't of eaeh student come* to nlxnit It*. 1S)(5, in an ex«%‘ption.il ywir. 


162.— Training: Schools for Mistresses in Bombay. 

The number of Training schools for Mi«tre*‘W in Bombay h.i* increased 
during the five year* from *oven to ten, but the number of ntmlrnt* in Ihrin ha* 
decre.i*ed from 175 to 1(52. both increase and decrease are to miidc extent 
nominal. The increase in institution* is due to the owning of a *mall school at 
Dbanrar, mipportcd In* mnne of the District P«mnl*«f the Southern Dividon; to the 
development of n clvw for Kumjicaii* and Ktinisinns by the Si-ter* of the On\ent 
at ityculln, in Hominy city; and to the formation of » cla<* hy the 
Education Society at Hydcmlnd, in Sind, which at pre*cnt exist* only in name. 
The decrease in student* i* confined to hdiooD under District J'mrd*, and i* 
< \ plained by the closing of the *chodl at Hydernlnd through the plague. The 
two most inijxirtant of the Training school* tor M'nm»»o* arc the two Government 
institutions nt I’oona in the Deccan and Ahmcdalnd m C f nj irat, both of which 
luve been long open, and may be Mid to have justified their existence. ] Inch of 
these Ua* an ttngliih girls' wdiool attached to it, which U attended hy the children 
"t wealthy people. At Poona, the two rdmoN urc now located in excellent 
buildings, specially erected for them. The school* maintained hy Kative State* 
at llnjkot and Kolhapur, arc nl*o successful ; and the *c| 1( x)| at Hyderabad has 
made progress since it was placed in its new budding. The Comiut cln**e* "at 
Karachi and Hominy for lluninwin* and Kiinrtinns are doing good W ork • und the 
Municipal class at hnrachi, under the supervision of the Convent Sister* i» ui.,,,,;^ 
efficient. In 1&9G-97 the number of female students that passed one or other of 
the final examinations wit* 30. The total exiicnditiire on Trainii.ir » i i r 
Mistresses increased in four year* from Its. .13,575 to Its. 58 ,80t; « Lw t > 
to just one-half of the expenditure on Training scluxiU for Master* Tl B,n<mn ” s 
•sillies from every source, but is pro]x»rtionately highest under Ai.I.wl lc 
The avenge cent of each Mo.Ie.it come to ab....t It? 310, TOe|„im,ll “T 

The Director make* some general remark* umn the r „ , 

K i,V icliooh in Itomloy : — 1 “I’I'h f» r 

“ The Training school* in thi* Preaid cues are regarded 
tire few in number, and have by no mean* sulu*<f the nn,>t CK ‘ nt • but tlicy 
ti -i •«*- »i : - . . • J. cni ° r providing 


mistresse*. The material which supplies them i* not alwuvit of tl" i 
.uicl there are difficulties of caste and creed, and nrciuAi«L :. 10 ’ CHt quality ; 

Department trie* to attract the wive* of teacher* and * mmmhlc. TJic 

cli success. A teacher on good ii.it i* iV 

•If In teaching ; and I fear that L „ " V ,nff ,,Mt «ifo 
If l-efinir. nf tin. d.nil.l, V nile - "hell « innrri^l 


hitherto without much 
should demean herself In 


••iiple is attracted, it is because of the double 


sc ot tlie double stipend dr *1 1 n '"amis 

when satisfactory students are obtained, they do not alw av * 1 ^ Even 

teachers, nor do tliey obtain from native public opinio,, ,1 i ieco,ne *ati*fictorv 
extended to male teacher*. Thu*, the Inspector for tl U \. 8 ’ l l 1 I >or t which 1 * 
complains , that the pissed women from the Kollinpar school* “° 1Jt ,cni Division 


miserable pittance* of Rs. 8, 9, or 10 ; anil n *m p ---- serte 

Municipal Boards to show the same liberality to tlie .,; r i l uen 'v difficult to get 
In the lwy a school. In tlje Northern Division, an«| in^no / SC l<> °® "hich they do 
education may be said to make real progres* and to « nc P 11 ^ 8 °f Sind, female 
wliile we can look forward with confidence to large dm-i wve 8lnic k a deep riw.t 
ilombuy. But I mu not sure that the view given lwlow f" 1 * "^"opolitau* 
the Deccan by an Inspector of the greatest eviM*.,., . lafc education in 

Mr. ICirkham writes as follows : ' 1 ,s ton pe^tnd^;,. 

‘The Maratba people have not yet evolved ti, e Y 
a trained w oman takes charge of 0 school, she receives sc i'o°I-mi8tres 8 • ^ , 

native society. Under these circumstances, it is perhans B |?,tjP^ rt or ^nntenavw..^^^ 11 


any length of time by a woman. Municipal anthoritiM !T>8 i 0 r. We11 ‘tfaunw***' * 
t*>ty are incompetent. The women retort that (hev never'fc 3n ^ ? e P nt y Insneif^ ^ ot ' 
5* that the whole system is exotic, and many yearn *g 

ot « female eduction 
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is a reality among Hindus. Female education lias reached this stage in the case of the 
Parsis ; but among the people of the Deccan gener.illj the only progress, I hate observed 
during the past quarter of a century is that nov-a-days people see no great harm m little 
girls attending school * " 

153— Qualifications and Pay of Teachers in Bombay 

A table is given in the Report, showing the qualifications and average pay 
f all full-time teachers in Primary *chool* m each Dniston of Bombay. Of 
head-masters, 4,079 are trained and 2, 54.) are untrained Of assistants, 1,316 are 
trained, 3,437 are untrained but have passed die Public Sen ice Certificate 
Examination, and 3,818 are untrained and unpaged. The average pay of a 
trained head -master ranges from Rs. 38 in a Municipal school in Sind and Its. 35 
in a Municipal school in Bombay city to Rs. 17 in a Local Board school in both 
the Central and the Southern Divisions. The pay of an untrained head-master 
ranges fromRs. 34 and Rs. 2S to Rs, 10 and Rs. 9, The pay of a trained assistant 
ranges from Its. 20 and Rs. 15 to Rs. 12 and Rs. 11 ; of an untrained but passed 
assistant, from Rs. IS to Rs. 7 : of an untrained and unpjs*ed assistant, from 
Rs. 14 and Rs. 11 to Rs. 7 and Rs. 6. Of head-mistres-.es, 179 are trained and 59 un- 
trained. Of assistant mistresses, 34 are trained, eight have passed the examination 
above-mentioned, 241 are untrained and unpaged. The average pay of a trained 
head -mistress ranges from Rs. 35 in a Local Board school in bind and Rs. 29 in 
n Municipal school in Bombay city to Rs. 21 in a Local Board school in the 
Northern Division and Rs. 16 in a Municipal school in the Southern Division. 
The pay of an untrained head-mistress ranges from Rs. 31 and Rs. 22 to Rs. 10. 
The pay of a trained assistant mistress range* from Rs. 17 to Rs. 9 ; and of aii 
untrained assistant frojn Rs. 13 to Rs. 7. 

154— Training- Schools for Masters in Bengal 

Up to 1896, the only provision in Bengal was for the training of Vernacular 
teachers. But in that year arrangements were made for the training of English 
teachers in Secondary schools, by opening English classes in connexion with the 
five existing Vernacular Training schools .it Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, 
and Cuttack. There are as yet no Training institutions of the collegiate class. 
For the new English classes, three grades of certificates are proposed, each 
complete in itself ; but up .to the present classes have been opened only for the 
two lower jgrades. With regard to the highest grade, it is urged that “no 
imperative necessity lias as yet manifested itself for giving special training to 
graduates, who (in India as in England) are allowed to go straight from the 
Univernty to tats work in. a. public or private school, on the. assumption, that 
their trained intelligence and the example of those with whom they are associated 
would soon make them good teachers, if they have any aptitude for the work.” 
The Vernacular Training school* are likewise classified under three grades. 
The first-grade teach an entire three year-’ cour-e appointed for pmiditi (head- 
master*) erf Vernacular Middle schools ; while the second and third teach only a 
two year*’ and a one year course for assistant teacher* in the same class of school*. 

In addition, the ffuru training classes should be mentioned, which are for the 
benefit of teachers in Primary school*. But these ha\ e not fulfilled expectations, 
and their final abolition was ordered at the clo*e of the period under review. 
They are not included in the statistics here given. 

For the English classes, the standard for admission is (broadly speaking), 
the Matriculation for the Iowe*t grade, the First Arts for the second grade, and 
the B.A. for the highest grade, which ha* not vet been constituted. For the 
Vernacular Training school*, the standard is the Middle Vernacular SclioLir*hip 
Examination ; but exemptions are granted in Bihar and Orissa, in order to attract 
students. Practically, all the students receive stipend*, and house accommodation 
besides, which accounts for the comparatively high cost of these institution*. 

At present, there are 1 5 stipends of Bs. G a month for each of the two English 
classes at Calcutta, Hooghly, and Dacca, and 10 stipend* of the same value for each 
of the two Engli*h classes at Patna and Cuttack. This provide* for the training 
every year of 130 junior English teachers, in addition to tho*c private students 
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who may .iiulifj thein-ch i* hv j»i««iiig the examination for the 
certificate. The (dipt nils sanctioned for the first-grade \ crnftctilnr Training 
sthoolsi range from IN. 3 to IN. 3 a month. 

In the English cla*se*, the course of instruction is purely tcchnuivU 
dealing with the general principle* and met lux U of the art of teaching, 
moral aiul physical training, ami nwmitenwnte of 'liwiplino, »iul the detail* 
of fchool-managcment, in Iwtli theory nnd practice. 1 he imjmrtant point 
recognised is that certificate* should not \v given for theoretical acquaintance, 
however complete, with the content* of lcNt-lx>ok* on the art of leaching. unit*" 
the candidate nl*o shows that he i* able to apply tlw>e jinmiples to practice, nn«l 
to teacli a ela-s and prcpire note* of h*"ons to tlir satisfaction of the Irisjx-etor. 
To -ecurc this end, the students wider training art* rvnum-d, in the first month 
of the session, to do nothin" more than -it in the cI:i*'-room* of the attached 
practising school and watch the teacher*, noting their method* and the way in 
which the work generally i* conducted. During the next fuiir month* the first 
part of the day i* orenpied l*v the students one hy one. gising lc**on* in tnm. 
the re*t taking* notes in the presence of the class-master, who mtcrpo*os when 
nccessarv, to correct the method* of the student who is jamij* the lesson. I.uUr 
on, the*studcnt» an- left mneh more to tlioni*ch<*. In the Vernacular Training 
schools, the course is \mth general nnd technical, the fonner con-»«ting of those 1 
subjects which, when ucipiircd ttndir spcindly qualified teachers, will enable the 
btudent to do justice to his subsequent uppointuicnt as a fHtmht. 

During the last |i\e yeirx, the minder of Training school* for .Misters in 
Bengal lias fallen from 21 to 2D, and the numlx-r of student* in them fmm 88“ to 
K(>5. Ihlt tin* plight decrease fails to exhibit the true state of nlljirs. The school* art* 
of twocla»so*: Got erntnent institution*, which alone train up to a hi"h standard, 
tested hy an examination, and Aided institution*, managed hy Missionaries to 
provide teachers fur their Primary mIiuoI*. The Gmemnient institution* haw 
fallen from 15 to 13, and the student* in them from 05S to 574, despite the fact 
that the English cla**,* (with 71 students) did not exist five years ago ; while the 
Aided institution* luitc risen from six to *own, and the student* in thrm fmm 
2*29 to 291. But here a further distinction i* required. The loss «f tnnernment 
institution* is entirely under fcdiools of the third grade, the ncccssitc f or w i.: c ], 
f«-t .li^iwrins!. •« Vernacular ol<ic.«ti<,. Mug I i„ jluMlc , 

Only tour .chooK oftl.e tlnnl m,lcmiuu.,,uith «, »,cn,p. „f . tT .,| c , lt „ mcI ' 
and two of these 1m e already lieen foudemned. rhere \* one smnuhirrnde school 
with 18 students, while the eight first-grade schools have an 



The first examination for English certificate* for inastcis. „ . i , i • 
April 1807, and the result was extremely di«appointhi« f>nr -o "* *2, 1,1 

who presented them*ehes, only six passed. One of these m* „ -7 011,1,1 , 

and a Ii A., to whom was awarded the only fir*t-grud c ccrtifictti* *‘ tu “ ent 
i» to he found m the no\el character or the examination, which wn ' " 1C e ; VCHSe 
of practical knowledge, instead of the accustomed style S '! reaI tc-lt 

knowledge of tlie contents of text-hooks, fretiuently Irmrnt 1, v les , ts u 

hjstem is at present in an ex-jienmcnt.il stage. Though die ' * ,ie . w hole 

banctioned for the English classes i* 120, and t hoard, at o ?• r stipends 
session the total number of admissions was m excess of jo'o ,. ,n „ e J; ln . le during the 
off by degree*, when it was discovered that many were injkin<» dropped 
the classes, and attending law lectures noth the intention .,r , w con 'cnience of 
the legal profession. This was put a stop to, with the ?e*uh toku « tH 

the year there were only 7G students remaining wt the close of 

Tor the Vernacular Training schools, certificates nre al 
grades, according as the candidate* hue comp], tel „ U',«- 

years, or one year. Private students are admitted to the 0 x 0 ° ' t ree Jvars, twt> 
conducted, both in w riting and in practical efficiency, by a hml!) 1011 ''’ wll,c, ‘ ar »‘ 
the Director. Since 1892-93 all students in first- , ""'nin.ited by 

S G sUu *^ haxe Itfcn 
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required to Iain) (Iran mg, iu which 25 per cent. i« the minimum pass-mark, 
candidates who get 60 per cent, being awarded .special certificates as teachers of 
drawing. Drawing is non generally taught m High schools ; and as the supply 
ut drawing-masters from the Government School of Art is at once small and 
costly, there has been a new opening for certificate holders from the first-grade 
^ ernacular Training schools. In 1893-94. minimum marks were fi\ed for the 
other subjects of -tndv aho, candidate*- having to pa>s m the aggregate as before. 
During the last five years, the total number of first grade certificates awarded 
was 3 92, of which 31 were gained hr private students and one by a student of the 
Aided Roman Catholic school at ICrb-lmagiir In 1896-97, the total number of 
candidates from the eight Government schools of the first grade was 411, of whom 
292 obtained certificates of one or other of the three grades, the average of succs-e 
licing 70 per cent. In addition, 10 jKissed out of 100 private students, but the 
single candidate from the Krishnagar school failed 

The total expenditure on Training schools for Masters in Jlengal has risen in 
five years from Its. 83,997 to R«. 1,02,803. The increase is fairly distributed 
under all beads, except that the trifling amount from Local and Municipal Funds 
has decreased. The creation of English classes lias raised the expenditure on 
schools under public management by about I!s. 12,000, and has also raised the 
average cost of each student in these schools from Its. 106 to Rs. 137. In Aided 
schools, the average cost of each student to Public Funds is Rs. 18 - 8 

166— Training Schools for Mistresses in Bengal. 

No Training schools for Mistresses are maintained by Government in Bengal. 
But various institutions of this kind under Missionary management are liberally 
subsidised from Provincial Revenues. Grants are given to these at the rate of 
Rs. 3 a month for each female pupil-teacher who is n boarder, and II. 1 for dav 
scholars ; and rewards are given, on the results of examination, of Rs. 80 for each 
female student who obtains a junior certificate, and Rs. 100 for each who obtains a 
senior certificate. During the last five year*, the total number of Training schools 
for Mistresses has fallen from 10 to 9," while the number of students in them has 
risen from 300 to 432. But these figures are misleading. The decrease in 
institutions is explained by the disappearance of five Unaided schools, of which 
two have been added to the Aided list. Four of the Aided schools are in Calcutta, 
and these alone are Training schools proper, preparing candidates for examination. 
But even iit these schools, only 30 pupils out of a roll of 272 really belong to 
the training departments. The other institutions are little better than ordinary 
Primary schools for girls, where a few of the pupils are intended for employment 
as teachers. An examination for female teacbership certificates was first instituted 
in 1894-95. Girls who pass in the art and theory of teaching, including class- 
management, are awarded junior certificates if they have passed in Standara VII., 
and senior certificates if they have passed in Standard VIII., of the special standards 
prescribed for Calcutta and its neighbourhood. During the last three years, 

16 girls have obtained junior, and nine scuior certificates. The total expenditure 
on Training schools for Mistresses has mcrea-ed in five years from Rs. 25,132 
to Rs. 38,273. At the four schools in Calcutta alone, the total expenditure in 
1896-97 was Rs. 24,226, of which 11s. 5,462 was derived from Provincial 
Revenues, Rs. 3,925 from fees, and Rs. 14,839 from subscriptions, &c. The 
average cost of each student to Public Funds was Rs. 19 ’5, or fractionally more 
than in schools for male students. 

166. Guru-training Classes in Bengal. 

In 1S85-8G the plan of guru clauses was started, as an economical mode of 
giving some training to the ordinary teachers of village schools. The head- 
masters of selected Middle schools w ere authorised and encouraged to open classes 
lor instructing gurus of neighbouring pathsalas in the subjects of the Upper 
Primary Examination, and giving them an elementary kuowlege of school-method. 
Unlike the similar scheme of Sessional schools in Madras, the experiment has 
ended in failure. Up till 1892-93 the classes grew in number, until they reached 

2 G 2 
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235, with 1.171 students. Hut fmm that date their vogue mute* I, and they began' 
tt* dUapjwar more quickly than they came into exigence. They are generally 
condemned hy the Inspector* a* expensive, ntijtopular, unworkable, and nniiecwirv. 
In lhOG 117 their number had Cillen to 8!1, with 173 students ; and nine© tfie' 
eltue of the year the scheme ha» .been finally nlmidoned. TJtev are not included 
m the figures given in our statistical tables, except for Assam. 


A fresh effort in the same dircetion has recently been made in Orissa where 
the money set free by the ulxdition of a third-grade Tninmg scliool at Puri has 
t iVSy \'*. ,l ' W l ncla<s C» r -r r, r *° til * 1 fir,t ‘K ra,le Training school at Cuttack. 

\rfn 9, ^h <, r ,C 1 °' |,, t l ? f 19 indents almost all of whom had tossed 
the Middle Scholarship Lxnmmitlon. 1 hey are reqn ins I to through a kitirr 
of one year, in order to qualify ns teach* r- in I ppor Pnmarv school*. 


167.— Qualifications of Teachers in Bengal. 

The following are the standing orders of the . ,• , 

qualifieations of teacher* to 1« emidoved in Mi, Idle and Pn^rirv seh^r*” J't^ T* 
Middle schools the head Vernacular 'teacher should I,- -Hectof fmn, !« 1 ?“ 

have passed the final examination of a first-rad/ T mm 
.vLo ha» not tl.htctran U> retain'd Ml, , m lj. A <«<*» 

the po-t liv rojpitarly in-ini pupil- ,,t tl„. Mi.i. l. i;, | .jlJi*' ‘j7 for 

lhclinul l-ngl.-h tcdiernt. Jliille ,ul„„| ^T ,L * 1 ' 1 W 

I .n trance ItMimmation (Matriculation) ot tile iwl ,, ..IT', ! h '' 

teachers for Primary schools, preference is men,,, (-0 In selecting 

Middle Scholars, experienced in the inode of {>pcr &n,! 

a fau* knowledge of village accounts. ' * *««ching, and possessing 

The returns show tliat the proportion of unccnitir-itrvl , , 

and Upper Primary schools has fallen during the ^ t ^ f U ' acJlers ir » l»th Middle 


ovuouis, j.njtusi, nnu v eniaciil-ir ^ , » nail 

U35 lmd pas^d out of Upper Primary school- ^ " ith 3,00S : 

jsissetl out oi Lower Primary schools, compared with-T " U 1 li 35,5 ; 200 had 
some other examination, not specified at the earlier •’*, I. (l -*had pa S -«l 
altogether uncertificate,!, com wired with 2,575 penoa ; while 2,7G0 wer«> 


altogether uncertificate,!, compared with 2,575. 
According to a calculation of the Director— 
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accommodation. Tlicrc arc no students in receipt of stipends other than thos; 
provided by Government, though provision has been made in the rules for the 
admission of such student' «ent by local bodies, or managers of schools, in ca«e of 
there being any accommodation available. The value of the stipends wa« reduced 
in 1895 from its. 7 to IU. 6n month, **nn the understanding that certain joint 
extra expense-* falling upon the students would be met by Government, a' is 
lielieved to be the case in other parts of India.” The present amount is said to be 
inadequate. ** At Agra a monthly deduction is made to defray the vratcr-rate. The 
Inspector of the Third Circle rejiorts that the one great difficulty has been to "et 
the pupil-teachers to eat enough food. Many are supporting families at home out o! 
tlieir stipends, so that, -with the present high prices, they are hard put to it to live. 
The physique of some of them struck him as poor. Their thin, pale faces were, no 
doubt, earned by the privations they were enduring in their efforts to support 
themselves and those dependent on them, as well as to meet the special Normal 
school expenses, on Rs.6 a month. There is little doubt that the period of trainin'' 
is a time of great hardship to the students, who have not a penny of tlieir own to 
fall back upon ; and the results would be more satisfhctorv if thev were to some 
extent, relieved of their burden of care®.” * * ’ 


The re.i.ed court* of imtraction k't. over ta, year,. Every candidate for 
ndtm.,ion must tovo lea.t the M.ddle Mradard. Tim ,,„Jaut- are 

rqxtrtea to be mnkmg consider* c progre.., phj-McttUy. mentally, end morally. 

From all accounts, the stork of these mstitnuons i, more tj.orojrrh and to the 

brighten the outlook ahead, as bolding within itself the nrnmi J °r ■ soinetll ‘ n o to 
in village schools.” Fractal ctn.s-rfork 1- an T"* 

coiu-se. It includes cntici®m-le'Sons given to the claves of the ren '$ tl 

the presence of all the students, by one of their number nniW *1 in 

the headmaster. The final examination includes a le-«on rir , su P erv t*jon of 
presence of the Inspector ; and these officers express them „i„ en to a clacp ,n the 
impressed will. the tray in uhich the .Indent, ac^iu J & '<>taMy 

prominence is gnen to physical training, in order to fit nil v C '' ^P 0013 * 

gi'e instruction in drill and to take an "interest in the ^ sc ho°lmasters to 
of their boy®. But at present only a beginning bo , s and a thletic exercise- 
suitable apparatus. * ° Deen - - 


— oturcui; exercise' 
' made, for want of 

The first examination under the new system w- i 
1896-97. Of 160 candidates (the total number of student- • 'T at ^*0 c!o«e of 
G- lXissed in the first division, and are thereby considered llfrc f S( * con<I Tear). 
Middle school, as head-teacher or assistant ; and 45 passed - < * U3 r ao '* to w-ork in a 
and are qualified for any post in a Vernacular school short IS o , seoon d division, 
I.r a Middle sctool. ’ ot ™ bcad-tracher-hip 

The expenditure on Normal schools, which i- borne *nt; 1 
has fallen in five years from Us 48,015 to Rs. 41,071 • an l^ti' ^' oca ' Funds 
each student has fallen from IN. 144 to Its. 128. yiuraeh 
tfficient stall of to-ilny costs lc«s than tlie inferior staff Q f iuH 1 fc ?hool, the more 
better paid.” “ : lt is smaller, but 


160.— Qualifications of Teachers in the TTo 

«orth--w est 

The Director makes tlic following interesting remarks wnti 

to the unpopularity of Normal schools : — " ’ Ul special reference 


“ It was remarked in last year's Report that »t has been it , 
students, but al-o of the insisting office™ who select them to rp L"? 1>it not only * 
as reformat ones, to which objectionable teachers from villace . Ihe Xorimi “f lbp 
of punishment, not. perhaps, for their shortcomings as teachers Wtre Rent i Schoo *'‘ 
reasonable or unreasonable hostility on the port of their Deputy tr," ' nt Wacse nr 5 
Until the recent reorganisation, the Normal schools wen- of n n D ^ >Wc ' r toward 


training of teachers, un<l a student after attending a course at one l T a ‘- Uca l ns(.“f * uetn - 
be not a whit better qualified to teach than before he entered it »• «j» t,u r , t * 1P 

stances, it was not to Is- wondered at that no one was at all an -' L, >der these. *'• 
schools : and If they had to be filled. It could only be by tt«i 0K iv M f0 go to i r ” v ’“~ 
Uon for thoee whom the Deputy-Inspector delighted to worry. eni as placei 


fwim- 

deten- 
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“ But the reorganisation ought to lead to a very different state of things. A student 
•who g 0 i?B through the present course will, in the opinion of all the inspecting officers 
who have seen the working of the schools and the improvement in the students who 
have passed through the course of real and piactical training, be a far superior teachei to 
any that have hitherto been available for Vernacular schools He may therefore be 
expected to do much better work, and to win promotion more rapidly. Hence, instead 
of reluctance, we may soon look for eagerness to join the Normal schools, and it will be 
a mark of favour rather than of enmity to select a man for training As a matter of fac t, 
my inquiries show that those who pass out from these institutions are employed av 
teachers in all Districts, if they are available, m preference to men not similarly qualified 
But the number of certificated teachers is altogether insufficient for the needs of the 
Districts, and as a consequence we have to fall back upon unqualified men to a laige 
extent. This must go on until Government is in a position to establish at least two more 
Normal schools one at hlored.ibail for the Fourth Circle, and one at Almora for the 
Fifth Without this, an extension of Primarj education can only give much satisfaction 
to those who are content with quantity and care nothing about quality. 

“In order that proper nsemay be made of the existing Normal schools, it isnecessiry 
(1) that teachers already employed in Vernacular schools, whether Primary or Middle, 
and whether min-tged by District Bo tnfs or Municipal Committees, should be required, 
if they are under 22 years of age, to go through the Normal school coarse as an indis- 
pensable condition Of promotion to higher pay , (2) that candidates for appointment as 
teachers, If they do not possess a Normal school certificate, should m no case be appointed, 
except temporarily, and then ouly In the absence of certificated men, and should not be 
allowed promotion unless they obtains certificate ; (3) that, as m a neighbouring Province 
[the Punjab], tbe lowest recognised grade for a certificated teacher should be Re 8 a 
month — uncertificated men appointed temporarily in the absence of qualified teachers 
might be paid Rs (5 a month ; (4) that, if certificated teachere are employed in Aided 
Vernacular schools, a small extra grant should be allowed, since, as a general rule, the 
work done by them will b9 bettei worth encouraging by grant from Public Funds than 
that done by other teachers ; and (5) that Normal school students should be selected by 
the Assistant-Inspector, and not by the Deputy-Inspector With the present very limited 
accommodation in the three Normal schools, it is impossible to make a certificate tbe 
only passport to employment as a teacher, which would be the ideal state of things, con- 
sidering the general ignorance of those who take upon themselves a teacher's work But, 
at least, it should be made the indispensable passport to promotion m District and 
Municipal schools, with certain reservations in favour of men of iong bervice, who'-e 
successful labours entitle them to consideration ; and uncertificated men engaged m 
futnre should understand that they are at any time liable to be replaced by any certificated 
teacher who may be available. 

“ I do not think that, if these rules were adopted, the unpopularity of Normal schools 
would be of long duration. The Inspector of the Third Circle is already able to repoit 
that certificated teachers will, on account of their scarcity foi some time to come, be able 
to obtain higher wages than others This must tend to make the Normal schools popular, 
and a course of training at them a thing to desired ” 

ENcwhere, in connexion with the Lucknow Training college, the Director 
notices favourably the suggestion of one of the Inspectors, that a minimum scale 
should he fixed for securing » fair wage for students who have passed through 
the college : say, Us. 20 for juniors, and Rs 30 to 40 for seniors. 


161. — Training Schools for Mistresses in the North-West. 

The Director states that the want of a Normal school for female teachers is 
much felt. “ I find that some years ago as many as five such schools wcu* 
maintained by Government, at a cost of Rs. 200 a month for the staff alone. Now 
we have none. The Sigra Aided school at Benares, and the Lai Ba^h school 
at Lucknow, do something to supply the deficiency ; while the Middle Vernacular 
school at Golu., in the Gorakhpur District, educates girls who become available 
for teaeherships. But still the want of well-behaved and efficient mistres-es 
remains. Here we have to respect the common prejudice, which suspects the 
respectability of any woman who would occupy such a public position as that of 
teacher in a public girls’ school. The difficulty is sometimes overcome by the 
appointment of male teachers of advanced age, « ho have the confidence of the 
parents ” 

According to the return-, there was in 1896-97 one Aided Training school 
for Mistresses in the North- We«t, with S3 students. The total expenditure was 
fi>. 2,063, of which Rs. 930 was derived from Local Funds and the remainder from 
“ other sources.” 
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162.— Training Institutions in the Punjab. 

The? miml>cr <>f Training institutions for Masters in the Punjab remain* 
unchanged at 0, white the* immlicr of student* in them hs< slightly fatten from 
.”57 to 352. They con«i*t of the Central Training College at I.nliore. for the 
training in the sde’nce and practice of teaching of Kngti*h teachers fur all ola-***** 
of Anglo- Vernacular school*. and of Vernacular teachers for SssNsularv m hi«>l* ; 
and a Xonn.il school at the headquarter* of each Circle, for the training of 
Vernacular teacher* for Primary school*. All are tiovmmient institutions. 
There are no schools for the training of Mi*trv**e*. 


163.— The Central Training College at Lahore. 

Tills institution combt* of three cla-*c*: (i j n >cnior En"li«Ji clft" 
training teachers lor Anglo-Vernacular Necoiidiry school* • (2)~ u junior 

Engli-li class, training teachers for Anglo-' Vernacular I’nmarv school” - ami f”) n 
Vernacular class, preparing for Vernacular teacher-hips SwtwwLrv 
For mlmMon to tlie fir-t Ha,-, qialifotka. up ,f lc I!.A. tU ,„|.inl »ra „m : 
rjqmml ; for the -ecratd eh... t)» qmMfattM. 1„, racuntfo I„„ rai.,1 f rom t l„. 
Entrance to the IntermcliMc ; and for the thmi <|„<. .twkttt. tmt-t hate nwil 
the Entrance or an equivalent c.vammatio,,. The Central Mold .chnol with 
, 32 pup, 1., aa a prartt-ine school for the Xunnu] , , ' „ 

u< for the college. The l«wding-lioii*e. mth U,l students in ; v„ - , 

common to both. Thera i- a fttllv cq p«l Bjanraa-mn,. -hartal |,t the tl.'tm? 

ment Art* college. • ni 

Wlulc iostmetion in subject* of genera! knowledge ;* mvf.,. , , , 

cln«se*, avitli a view to maturing tliat know led gv for tearhinn. U * m CaC " “ ie 
portion of the time is devoted to the theory nn<! practice of |* Ur I ,ftM V “ , Iar *?‘ 
management. The manner in which this i s 4 } (>Iie : .i.,, ,"'’ ., an ' J kC hool- 

Princrpal: “The chief truths of mental science are made V the 

familiar school experiences; school organisation U i* anu impressed hy 

atti , £ a-*** ««? 


, - . 1 other memlxTS of the staff • • - 

given by the student*, and by work in the Model school v ’ cnt,c }'«u-lcssons 
three students from the senior English, five from the junior TV \ n J' rcv *°ui> years, 
the Vernacular class are sent to the Model school every week -t a71 ^ ® ve from 
the week, tlie masters entrusted with the supervision of the si ' j 011 ' nt t ^ lc c,| d of 
criticism of every lesson and reports on their work. The critici*' ? 1 ' detailed 
the students are' designed to show how cour-cs of lesson* rI ^ t i ^' CM b'' 
how typical lessons in each subject should be given, and Low* 1 ” • ^ raT '^ 1 “p- 
down in the lectures on education are applied in a~tvwl school tlK Principles laid 
work of the student* after leaving college, it is worthy of i ‘^ 8 to the 
Inspectors and manager* speak in high term* of the good w 1 ? 111 ? that, vvhilc 
where doing, in no ca*e ha* a complaint l«ecn received of inofff - “ ,e 5’ ar v every* 
of any man sent out. ciency on the part 

In 189 G, a teacher of drawing was added to die staff t 0 ^ 
teacher should pass out of the college without some useful l ^ at 1,0 jorum 

geometncal, and model drawing, and in the hope that a certain UUn ® * JI ftw-Jjancf 
might qualify as teachers of drawing by obtaining the °f students 

certificate. A fair beginning seems to have been made ; Ms.?— 
new and none of the students had bad anv previous training • e 8 “Vet wa« 
prescribed course could not be finished, and none appeared f 1,1 .'V'ving, the 
Every student is required to go through a course of dnl] an( j ° r t “ e certificate, 
year the fall course was worked _ through ; and 21 student* ^ ranast3 cs. Last 
*enicr gymnastic certificate, implying acquaintance with the p Rn * r ? awar dwl the 
tracing and fair proficiency in school drill and gymnastics. , °f physical 
and tennis are al-o played. The conduct of the students L, tai i nc * cet ' football 
almost without esceptioii, very good. They seem also, as a *° have been’ 

to h ave worked 
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•with diligence. “ Every effort,” says the Principal, “ is made to train the students 
to habits of punctuality, politeness, cleanliness and neatness, cheerful obedience, 
and honourable dealing ” ; and this is done by means of personal intercourse, 
rather than by formal lessons. 

In 1896-97, the college contained 82 students in all, compared with 79 five 
years before. 'Of these, 16 were in the senior English, 28 in the lunior English, 
and 38 in the Vernacular class. The total number of stipends .nailable is GO, for 
which there were about 1 50 candidates. The number of non-stipendiary students 
was 5 ; and there were also 17 teachers. Tor the senior Anglo-Vernacular 
certificate, 14 passed out of 16 candidates from the college, the two failures being 
loth in school management In addition, out of 50 private candidates 28 passed. 
For the junior Anglo- Vernacular certificate, 21 passed out of 28 from the college, 
the failures being mostly in mathematics ; and 13 out of 51 private students. 
For the senior Vernacular certificate, 33 passed out of 38 from the college, the 
failures being in the two subjects already mentioned ; and 10 out of 15 private 
students. The general average of success was 83 per cent., as compared with 
76 per cent, five years before. And it is stated that the standard in both English 
and science has been considerably raised in the meantime. There were no failures 
in the practice of teaching. The total expenditure for 1896-97 was Its. 26.200, 
chawing an increase of Rs. 2,206, or nearly one-tenth. About one-third of the 
whole is for stipends. 


164.— Normal Schools in the Punjab. 

The Normal schools in the Punjab have at present two classes : one preparing 
for Vernacular teacherships in Primary schools and departments, the other for 
teacherships in zammdan schools, which (as already stated) are a dwindling body 
Compared with five years ago, the total number of students has fallen from 278 to 
271 ; but the decrease is almost entirely in the zumindart classes. These lost 
12 students in both Hindi and Punjabi, but gamed 8 in Urdu, while the number 
of those reading Pushtu (the language of the Afghans) remained constant'at 2. 
In the ordinary class, the number of students increased by 8, and the number of 
these who were teachers increased by 10. The total number of stipends to be 
allotted at the beginning, of each session is 316, so it is evident that a considerable 
proportion lapse. For the junior Vernacular certificate, 153 passed out of 220 
candidates from Normal schools, the chief subjects of failure beiim Persian and 
geography. The average of success was 70 per cent., compared with 40 per cent, 
five years ago. In addition, 46 passed out of 87 private students. For the 
zamindari certificate, 54 passed out of G8 camlidates from the schools. The 
average of success was 79 per cent., compared with 66 per cent In addition, 
9 passed out of 20 private students. The total expenditure increased from 
Rs. 33,586 to Rs. 36,298, almost entirely derived from Provincial Revenues, It is 
about equally divided between establishments and stipends. 

At the Normal schools, the same attention is given to the theory and practice 
of teaching and to school management as at the Training college, and in the same 
manner : by lectures on method, by model ancl criticism lesson-., by work in the 
Model school, and by the keeping of registers, the frequent drawing up of time- 
tables ilc. At the last examination there were no failures in the practice of 
teaching and very few in school management, which speaks well for this part of 
the work. All the teachers in both the Normal and Mode] schools are thein«eho- 
trained men, with the proper knowledge and bent of mind. The Principal of the 
Training college inspects all the schools once or twice a year, to secure that the 
best methods and a high standard are adopted. And the Inspectors report that 
marked efficiency Las been attained in this respect, with increased zeal on the part 
of the teachers. Most of the schools are provided with special buildings, and are 
adequately equipped with apparatus, &c. The students all live in boarding-homes, 
which are carefully managed and supervised. The discipline is strict, but 
wholesome ; and the conduct of the students continues, almost without exception, 
fully approved. Games arc encouraged. The prescribed courses iu drill and 
gymnastics are, in most case®, successfully completed. In 1896-97, junior 
•-ymnastic certificates u ere awarded to 77 students, qualifying them to teach the 
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166.— Qualifications of Teachers in tho Punjab 
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166.— Provision for Female Teachers in the Punjab. 

I»rt, under supervision, in the ord o II'*. ll ' ""'knte cxaminaikn' 
pupil-tcachcra, and, in some of the school f t(rlr -l'Uic. They — ’ 0ni . t 'n t 
practice of teaching. Since tW k ' lrn “ Komi .Toni „f X„ "™. Pmrbenlly 
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Anglo. Vernacular cerlifiratc enamtaSn i fc "‘ tele all, , l’.^! rU . h ™ 
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classes were maintained in tlie Alexandra l‘ cro q>*«Me. I n o trh 

the 1 Municipal Hoard school for girls at AnS,"r '• d '? Cl, 6«ia,? nfrls^S V ^i 0 ™"! 
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Alexandra School passed the junior AnHo-Y IOn< ‘ ® ,,c girl l low ° then 1 
male teachers, heading the list of private' «A> 1 ernacnIar certifiA»tp ® vcr » fro,n the 
the last five years, about 30 Hindu widoi s* t ^ is »eSoiiS a «. , ?l at i 0n . f ' >r 
the Upper lnra.iry Examination, have gone out bl,t ll * if* ,lnriu g 
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167— Training Schools for Masters in tho r, 

Central p r « • 

The number of Training schools fur Masters i, .i x o Vinces, 

apparently fallen from 5 to 4 ; hut this decrease is ,I,A . Cen ttal Prr, • 
cfa training ct.ss attached to a Middle rehool i„ l,s 91 JS ,1 ' nron.-rm'-" 1 ', 88 
tne number of institutions was only 3 at both r^,-; i As !v ». lh ^elusion 
institution being counted twice over, once for each of u*’ ,be N.iw,' 
number of Btudents has apparently increased from 1G6 »,? de P a rtnip n A. RlU i ,1 « 
is necessary to point out that the number in averat P ,i“} 8 *’ hut hen. 1 . lh ‘“ 

gc Aaily attendance has'onjy 
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ri«en from 169 to 177, and the number of pas^ at the examination-, from 135 to 
139. As the total expenditure, entirely derived torn Provincial Revenue;, has 
increased from Rs. 26.484 to Rs 29.434. the average cost of each student in dailv 
attendance has ri*en from Rs. 142 to Rs. 15<> 

The Nagpur Training Institution contains two departments : a tr ainin g 
ch«s for teachers of the Collegiate and Secondary grades, for employment 
throughout the Provinces generally : and a Normal school proper, for the training 
of Primary school teachers in the Marathi Di-triee. The mam object of the 
upper department was to give instruction m the principles and practice of 
pedagogy to tht>e already employed a* -choolma-ter*. But the supply of master, 
was found hardly sufficient to keep up the cla— ; and consequently, m 1893. 
-even stipend- were sanctioned, for the training of students de-irou- of taking up 
the profession of teaching. At first, no candidates came forward : but. owing to 
the improvement of the prospects of masters in Anglo- Vernacular -ehools there 
i> now no difficulty in filling up all the stipend-. At the same time, the po-mon 
of tho-e students who are already masters ha- been improved, bv 'wanting them 
the full pay of their appointments while under training, in-tead of only half-pay 
Tet another change is the removal of the in-titnrion from unsuitable and 
in-anjtary quarters in Nagpur citv to the suburb of Takli. where it is provide*! 
with commodiou- cla*s-room* and an excellent hostel. The health of the student- 
lias improve*!, owing (doubtless) to the healthier surroundings and to the mean- 
for recreation afforded by an open playground and a good gymnasium. In 
1896-97, the number of students was 17 in the upper department". and 39 in the 
lower. During the tut five years. 7 candidates have pa-sed for the Collegiate 
grade, 67 for die Secondly, and 143 for the Primary. 

The Normal school at J ubbulpore trains teacher* for the Primary school* of 
the Northern Circle, as well as for the Hindi -speaking Districts of the Southern 
Circle. Out of 97 student* on the rolls in 1S96-97. 11 are returned a* the 
husbands of female students at the Normal school for Mutre-se-. This institution 
has al-o gained recently by removal to the building vacated bv the Jubbulporv 
Arts college. The new quarter* are in every respect a great improvement on the 
old, being more commcxlious and more sanitary, especially as regards the bearding 
arrangements. In point of physical training, tlii* school i$ superior to that at 
Nagpnr. The practising school attached has greatly improved in instruction and 
strength. The number of pas-es has increa-ed in five years from 41 to 5S. In 
1S96^97, 17 candidates appeared for the Bombay School of Art examination, of 
whom 6 obtained first-grade certificate*, while S passed in free-hand, 13 in 
geometrical, and 7 in model drawing. 

The third institution i- the Normal school at Raipur, of which we are told 
that the tone and discipline are excellent, and that drill and gymnastic* are well 
taught. The number of students has increa-ed from IS to 55. and the number 
of passe; from 36 to 38. 

There is no special school for the training of TTriva teacher* ; but ten stipend- 
of Rs. 5 each are awarded to pupil -teachers at two Vernacular Middle school- in 
the Sombalpur District, where Cnya is the vernacular language. In 1S96-97, 21 
candidate* appeared at the Teachers’ Certificate Examination from the-e two «chool-. 
of whom IS passed. 

In addition to the Normal school*, 62 Vernacular Middle school* are 
recogni-ed by the Department as competent to train teachers for Primary sell col- 
on the bona* system, corresponding to the guru clause- in Bengal. The main 
defect of these cla*-es is the neglect of practical method- of instruction, neither 
masters nor Deputy Inspectors realising that the object of training is to make the 
student able to teach others. In 1896-97, 169 candidate- from these school- 
appeared at the Teacher*' Certificate Examination, of whom 73 passed, compared 
with 40 in the previous year. 

16 S-— Training Schools for Mistresses in the Central Provinces. 

The only in-titution of this cla-® in the Central Provinces i- the Female 
Normal school at Jnbbulpore, which trains women for employment as teachers in 
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certificate.! t'SrTL. &li|i from JuTtem. 474 f ° 516 ’ ‘ hc numbcr of K »« n 

172.— Teachers 1 Associations, & 0 , in Burma. 

were established 
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173.— Training Schools in Assam. 
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There is only one Training school for Mistresses in As-ura. It is managed 
by American Missionaries in the Garo Hills. The number of students lias fallen 
from 29 to 18, of whom 15 are Native Christians. Formerly it was aided by 
Government, but now it is entirely maintained by the Missionaries, the total 
expenditure being returned as Rs 887, or an a\erage cost of Rs. 51 per student. 


174.— Training Schools in Coorg. 

There is one Training school for Masters in Coorg, at Mercara It had 
10 students in each of the two quinquennial years, though the total number 
of stipends available is 13 — five of the value of Rs. 7, and the others of Rs. 5. 
This school aims at gn ing its pupils thorough instruction in the subjects which 
they are intended to teach, as well as in the methods of teaching and the 
professional art of the teacher. The course of instruction extends, over three 
years. During the first two years, the students are prepared for the Lower 
Secondary Examination, and also taken through the various text-boobs used in 
Primary schools. The third year’s cour>e i» confined to the principles and 
practice of teaching, gymnastics, and drill. At the end of the whole course, 
the students are subjected to an examination in teaching, both theoretical anti 
practical, before receiving a certificate. In 1896-97, the total expenditure was 
IK 1,354, entirely derived from Provincial Revenues, the average cost per pupil 
being Rs, 135, compared with Rs. 127 five years before. It is added that about 
90 per cent, of tne present head-masters of Primary schools in Coorg are 
trained men. 


175— Training Schools in Berar. 

There is one institution for training masters in Ilerar, at A kola. It is 
known as the Training College, though its object is expressly limited to 
“ providing the Primary schools and classes of Berar with qualified masters 
and assistant masters.” The entire system of the college was rc-orgnniscd in 
December 1896, with a view to improving the quality and status of trained 
men. The number of stipends is reduced from 75 to 60, of nliich 50 will he 
on the JIarathi or Hindu side, and only 10 on the Hindustani or Muhammadan 
side. They will all be of the uniform v alue of Rs. 6 a month. No free students 
are to he admitted, though rates arc Laid down for paying students. One 
examination for entrance is to be held at Akola, instead of simultaneous 
examinations at the headquarters of each of the six Di-tricts. On the Marathi 
side, the course will extend over three years ; while on the Himhiit.mi side 
it will remain at two years, as at present. The Marathi stiff will be strengthened 
by the addition of one assistant, and the transfer of another from .the Hindustani 
side. The certificates given to students on passing out will specify the rate- 
of pay to which they are entitled as teachers, ranging from Rs. 10 for lirst-yenr 
men to Rs. 25 fofr third-year men. The course of study has also lieen rcvi-od. 
Drawing, mensuration, and gymnastics arc compulsory. 

In 1890-97, the total number of students was G2, compared with 94 the 
years before ; but the larger figure apparently includes pupil-teachers at other 
schools, who have now disappeared from the returns. At the first entrance 
examination under the new system, there were as many as 93 candidates for 
25 stipends. At the annual examinations, 36 were examined in the fir«t year’s 
course, of whom 32 passed ; and 24 were examined for the final certificate, of 
whom 13 pa^ed. Altogether, 31 students were wait out as masters and a-i-tant 
masters, at salaries varying from Rs. 10 to IK 12. The total expenditure wa- 
lls. 8,444, the average cost of each student King Rs. 146. 
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n*Mc in the hoardlng-hon-e. i„„l, r ,1™ , ? ,m ' n •'" T,, ’ l 

superintendent. The number of -tndom, l„i'rij„ f™,"' ,'n L iT’^r! 'rt '' 
number of ins-es ha« apparently fallen f wm k 1 r 3 ’ t,!< ' 

tho rai.injr if the stnndakF*^ 1*.« th^ dccljne N «!,» 

same papers ns l»>v« nt the Teacher-* P. rtifi , i** ^ 1 *’ r * t timc P'<» tin* 

<b a t, i„ Uj. »o-.u5Lh farJETiSsS - 

the IloinW School of Art CN«„u,m,„i. " n rc-nlt^niS™*™ “ ■" 

of education m this country.” The t, lf ,i I |roi«ld\ limine m the annal- 

Revenues, has ri-en from Rs. 0.1.%! to IK n so* , .' tUr 7 e j ,tirtl . v frciI » Provincial 
student from It-. 2^0 to IK 323 W },J, : ", 1 , ® VMa £c «>-t of cat* Ti 
student. ’ n,<irt ‘ ^ lan double that of a male 

169.— Training Schools f or Masters in Burma. ' 

The general methods ndotite l t..r .... i • 

understand. In addition to Normal -eh*,l- th.re 1"' are ,int «»>* to 

teacher* for Punnet Indigenou- retook I 'n . « wl 

In the intro Inction tn hfa lie, tor,, the Dinemr 1 for K " n " 

tare been carefully in-pected and placed ™ ™ r . Ti ‘° «='»■>- 

Xonnai 'chot’l, tare iwm opene.1, A conference of V “"f"'* Several Aid, si 
l.eld at irhich certain nuictical .mom-tinn? -'T™ '"'"her. 

£” L J! "‘ »'* hieutennnt-Uournor* h hi T ° <“™ t™. ehnv 

doubt, whether the re-ulta of the examination ” 1 . ' ul ' ,,,0, ‘ on the llenort 

M hile 'uene.tmr that the standard at the . "" L '' lu r Jimifr the rrrcnditnm 

he rcTO-t, the Director to submit i f!,|l m™" 3 " 0 ''? IxMrva hud,' 

Normal school, and the means he mould '¥ rn>inin~ of ttneheK 

TmIiu ’ ’T,"™ "° ''i'lfl NW,„A r " , ; |, 7 in o 6ieir cflicicnev. 

^PbrtaltT,: fOT — «nr?’!.^S-^Gomc»l 

The number uf Tralnin. s.hu„N f„ r at , 
students lias increa-ed in the re-iev r ‘ 1 ,f rs ‘■'•‘mains at two )»,» f i,„ , 

^""''-ItM'at Al'r, totr Zy^Z 


SEt 

Ilangoon. Upper llurma ha, Traln'inT' 1 ?'" 1 , 1 ' “Hol a Nm™[ ’ Ji' 1 ? ,! “ 
though apiihcatiOD4 Jiave lx*en ^hoo! at all n„, „„ n ia sc hooI, at 

-orne P t it*cnd- in the X^TihST *»*£££?£ ^ 
l pper Burnn. The ela^e* are dh ut i • ! m 5 ,n are n.-.e n ctl for T , there v“ n ' 1 
and also into Primary and Seeon hr. i ntu ^‘glo-VernSubr . ’? u ^ ent - fro... 
•S3 students in lS!>6-07, of ^ The MouE„V nd 'W u!!ir ' 
their second year's work. At the in eUher" 1 ?! s . c! '2° I Iw,i 

pissed in the Attglo-VernacnW '# Te-t, five tLeir or 

Vernacular Secondary gi-,,<l e Tin- ' p 0D ^ ar J grade, and 1 “) „ ^ tes . out of «gl»t 
lud 76 students, of ^om appa^nth ,St 2 Xonnaf J” ,° f 18 the 
year’s work. At the final fSS Te *“ eitL ^ El 1 ? a ^oon 

' eraacular Secondary grade, four out of fil ‘? ndida tes m jL°f t J. eir f«°nd 
grade, and all four candidates in the * ,n t,ie •\nf.lo/y- pr _ ln . Anglo- 
expenditure on these two institution, 

* m attendance 

^O- Training Schools for Mi str0 , 

The number of Trainin s school, for Mi ** ™ Bu ™a. 

'™ t0m *" W ’ “ d incr., d 

- lto »3. In 1892-93 
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with only three schools, the numlier of student- was as high a- 103. Tlicv are 
all returned in General Table III. as managed liy Government. Hut, ns a matter 
of fact, they all seem to be tinder the management of Mi-«ionarv liodie- ; and out 
of the total number of 83 student- a- mam a- 37 sure Natiie Chri-tian-. 
and 18 Europeans and Eura-ians. One of the-o -thool-, St. John** Convent 
Normal school at Rangoon. ha« Anglo- Vernacular cla-'C- ; ami at the final 
Teacher's Test in 1896-97, it pa— od two candidates out »l three in the Anglo- 
Vernacular Secondary grade. Two other whool- at Moulinein and Keinmeitdiue. 
both belonging to the American Rapti-t Mission, pa-«ed between them 1 1 candi- 
dates out of 21 in the Vernacular Set ondary grade. The total exjiendilure on 
Training school- for Mistre-«e-, as ntumetl in General Table IV, i- Rs. C, 116, 
entirely from Provincial Revenue-?, the average co-t of taeli student iu duly 
attendance being Rs. 83. Such low figures cnrrolxirate our Mi-picton that 
these are really Aided institution-, and tliat the expenditure from Mi<*iotiar\ 
contributions lias not been included. 


171.— Qualifications of Teachers in Indigenous Schools in 
Burma. 

It is apparently inconnc\ion tritli tbi, branch of the «ub>-=t tint tin- Director 
w rites in tHe introduction to hi« lb-port: “The training of trarlicr. In, Iwn 
made a special feature of education m the Province. During the |u-t f, ic> Car- 
Aided school managers hate made, with some notable evccptioii.. great cllons to 
compel their teachers to qualify undir the varloil. h*t> T“ or,;'. " ti- 
ered grade, Vernacular and Anglo-Vcrpacular, lu.e liecn xrj gnttif.ing, «. 
see me result in better teaching, better d,. nplme.bc, ter ' 

of classes and better result'. Owing to the lialb'ul.irv grant sytuu for 
eertiacuted teaeUers, a better and a bcttcr-paul cla-s of teaelicr. 1 - now hang 
employed.” 

4 i p Ilnrinccc indfacnou* 8 V?tem lin® Ixxn given in tin 

number of ceidldretcd hcad-lMStc r Jl ccrtiSral.il a.-i-tuit teacher, ln- 
are in Tipper Burma), triple lire n cm „, I, iaeni.it tmekr- 

attually fallen from 10a to 40, owing * “y ™ ; two-fold. I ir-t. i. 

The methods adopted ^ rf , tmdijr., ,<irtly liy off, Hug than 

attempted to improto the and rt , v by moans of tiic sy-tcin of 

Inducement' to ipn £ Umnlclgeof mctf.od' of sell,, d m.lingcnicllt 

Itinerant teacher-. who spreaa in . . i S-ccondlv, it i- 

and of instruction iu such “‘ ’Jon, twc]lfr , by", meins of tlie pajul-te.uber 

.ought to create a new supply of quahheu ret c^ J lSOli 07 the total 

system, of which some account l,«, alo-ely tll , ir y cir . The 

number of pupil -teachers wa nre the fame n« fur xtiidcnt* 

numljcr of tho-c who pa«««j «• u prome^un improvement lus been made iip-m 
fmm Normal >chool«, '{£/■,> ^ cll bend-nn-ter training 1 ».« own pupil-iealur-. 
the ordinary system. In tc9rt . . i one to teach the Luv* of cu.b jear, undir 
three or the be-t Have * nne , cr D f the- Mimcijol High school, 

the personal supertwon or tnc I , „f t-eleetcd pupil -teacher* who 
The Director further suggc‘»l> , i \,|,j farmed in the Muulmein Normal 
have completed their anprentit - p -p| ipy move the same stipend* 

fchool from June to March m »fic bibber Vernacular t-tandard*. They would 
a- Normal student-, and etu< , pfar-atnm through the Vernacular, which i* 

thus be qualified to 
one of the chief want* of the 

n ( K'mLi"v-. On m— ins tin* Primary tc-t, they 

Karen teachers enjoy -1 ^ jo a month, and <m poking the Secondary 

arecntitbdtopayat »ei» * r tlwt t hc-e ml vantage are to some extent 

te-t to Rs. lo. Imt u f . n While the total number of harm indigeuou* 
nullified through want of fund . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TtcuxiCAD Em; cation. 


176— Scope of Chapter, and Meaning of Technical Education. 

Ko attempt rill he made in this chapter to dram up a systematic account of 
tlic spread of Technical education in India. Except, perhaps, in Madras, there ;» 
no appearance of sv.tem to Ik discovered ; and even in Madras the system is 
based ratlier upon a comprehensive scheme of technical examination* than upon 
tiic organisation of institutions for technical instruction. And yet it must not be 
inferred that the movement in favour of giving a more practical turn to education, 
which nas activelv started in India about ten years ago, ha-, proved altogether 
Inrren. Though the actual result* may fall short of the anticipations of the more 
enthusiastic, they are to be seen almost e\ery where — in the more important portion 
allotted to such practical subjects as agriculture, mensuration, and sanitary science 
in. Primary schools, in the rapid spread of drawing, in the popularity of the Science 
>«u\e of the ordinary curriculum in both Secondary schools and Arts Colleges, in 
the institution of alternative courses of examination, as well as in the steady 
growth of engineering colleges, art institutions, and industrial schools. If no 
revolution has been achieved in the outward facts, such as can be shown in 
statistical tables, the change that has taken place in the development of what may 
lie called the “ modem side ” is none the less real and far-reaching. 


In this chapter it is proposed to treat Technical education under its two main 
aspects : first, as modifying in a more practical direction the general courses of 
study in ordinary schools ; and secoudly, as conducted in special institution*, for 
the training of stilled workers in their own professions, arts, or trades. To some 
extent, the first a-pect of the subject has already been alluded to in the chapters 
on Collegiate. Secondary, and Primary- Education ; but, even at the expense of 
-ome repetition, it will be convenient to collect in one place the scattered 
references, and to show what advance each Province is making in this matter. 
The second aspect of the subject is more difficult to deal with consistently. 
Strictly speaking, it ought to include the two kinds of Public institution? which 
are clarified in the General Tables as Professional Colleges and Special Schools. 
The former comprise colleges for Law, Medicine, Engineering, Teaching, and 
Agriculture. The latter consist of Training schools for Masters and Mistresses 
School* of Art, Law School*, Medical School*, Engineering and Surveying 
School-, Industrial schools, and “ other schools," Of these, the colleges for Law 
and Medicine have already been treated in the chapter on Collegiate Education, as 
Wing essentially colleges teaching for a University degree ; and ifc nas impossible 
to separate from them the Law and Medical Schools. Again, the Training 
schools, because of their exceptional importance, hat e had a chapter to thcmselve-. 
"Inch further comprised the two Teaching College* in Madras. 


177.— General Statistics of Technical Institutions, 

/We are thus left with less than half of the Professional collets and just half 
’L schools, to form the main subject of the jiresent chapter. A further 

difficulty i' presented by the heading of other schools,” with which "the list of 
r'peoal school' conclude*. It is impossible to say whether these should righth 
* included under Technical institutions. The matter is of some importance*- for 
they and thur pupils make up nrarly two-tbrds of the total. In Madra*, it touM 

H 3l T^V the eU i a ‘ p“?^i r °L T ^ mCa L “Stations have been returned 
under tins heading. In Bengal, on the other hand, thev con*L>t of inch 
nu«cvUaneou-. items a> mu«w schools, Muhammadan t rui,Trn,<, e ■ 

same i' true of Avom. In '•bon, they form a ™ 1 » . . 

thrown eicrv so-called Public institution that could not find ?° U f la V* W 

olthe KcogA*A class®*. They are, therefore, oSJ it 
c»p|io*ite i»gc (CXIN .), which cite* the mailable •InfetiwrfiSiiSjl Ww ^ 
m the sea cral Pnmno, for each of the three ouhinm»T,T.uf * 1 , mstJtut,0,,s ' 
and 1RDG-97. l ul< l Henmal jw, 188&-87, 1SD1-9:* 



Table OXIV.— Comparative Statistics of Technical Institutions^ 1886-87, 1891-92, and 1896-97. 
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11 would be idle to submit this table to a minute analysis, some of 
the leading facts that it brmmi out may he mentioned. The real ’value of the 
.etera] institutions can only be learnt from the details that ivill he nuote.1 
presently from the Provincial Reports. ^ i 

The niimlar of Engineering Mllegc, remain. ,uiclumg«l at four. The total 

number of students in them has risen from 474 to C67 almost ,i • . 

last five years. The greatest .and most steady rate of increase is shown 16 

CoUegeln Bengal. "The RurH College Te NoXwei 'n ^ 

uniformly, hut more slowlv. The college at Madras fris made a ‘_t ° 

fire years. The college in Bombay, which is at^oHh S^'coS » « 

Poona, has lost half its students ; and this cannot he attribute 

the numbers were still lower in the interme<lXperi«l 6 pIagUC ’ f ° r 

The number of Engineering and Sunevin.y i , , . 

years, from 14 to 2D, and the total number of mmilffo^l™ T™ d ??? S th , e .'“ 
the rate of increase in each case being more tl^t^wofold 1 noffr” 1 C1 L' n 
whether this increase is not to a <mMt extent nr min 1 V. • 1 11 ma ^ ** ^oubtal 
and Burma. In Bengal i, is £T£U TtaZ'-J* '? 10 ^ 

apparently limited to preparing surveyors for the i ^ ools j ,n question are 
service. The figure*, for Madras -how a deerr-,^ i et 7 ° W L St £ ra< * es of the public 
Bombay, the one small school ^ closi tWh’ STnf 1116 % five h ' I 

Central Provinces shows fair promts* ti 1p P a ° u , e ' ^he school in the 

the larger Provinces for posseting no six'daMn^fT?' 1 * 5 ons P icuo «3 among 
enguteermg, though there t'ua™ Ih^'o^ ” ? 


Schools of Art exhibit a very sari*f<ir»„r,. - 
of mstituflons has mcrea-ed from four to ?' hile ^ number 

arbor of omul. ,n rb™ I... ^ . J ™'!f » *be earlier period, the total 

t uniform " Deari .f twofold. The 


morea-eu irom toil 

number of pupils in them has risen from 763 to 1 file - ™ I*nM.ttie 

rate of increase rs large-t and most uniform in ft neari ,T >”'* 

more than doubled dorm;. t h c ten years llomlwwi ' b '? e ,l ” ! “umbers hai ■■ 
change. Beupl and the Punjab rival Ila.lri, fL riS”?* 1 !’?? 1 “ lowing little 
TheCoitral Provinces apparently now have one \ * do , u ''>”S their mSrhera. 

ones: lint nothing t>__ . , uul ^vrt , * 


The Central Provinces apparently now have one Art X 7^ their n «“ber-.. 

ones ; but nothing is said in the Report about Vi • rt . scho ° 1 . instead of two weak 
an Art class The North-West - P^y oSe 

in Industrial schools. ^ L “ 1 ' »“d ls poorly represented 

The number of Industrial Schools has 

fireyeara£mm CDtoa7,andthetomlniunlJ?S f m - V ', ,, '? rra,sed during the last 

3,101, being little more than the total of * P u I*il s in them from i? . 
probably nominal, being due niain^to a ehaifXf^ ^ 2£ - 
certainly the ca*e m Madras, which appears »oh ^ ,° f chss,fi ratiou. Ti. k - 
with more than S00 pnpils. Asa nnRf i W 14 Industrial iwt 
institutions in Madras in 1S9G-97 was real number of TWk ^ ^ 

have dropped into the category alnm? ^ 5*^ 

apply toUe Central Province^, where eSn T 7 ’ • , Thia “pCtion 

-»eem to have disappeared altogether^ The 1 ^ “^■iSs,.’? T 

year by year in bE Tim smiLn^s <£ P»P’d» C d “iSl'i 

compared witli tlie large increase in the e-iri; ^° r , . r in the Later re ^ s 7 
The North-West, after a drop in the earlier i 7 aicr ‘bed to the 7°°^’ 

later ; while the Punjab show, a eoutmoou, 1 anT^,} ratfo^ “““>W, P jK£ 

1 Progress. 


-Expenditure on Technical Institute 


The table on the opposite page (CXV.) the e 
sources on Tcchniail institutions, in the several Prm j, <?x h en( iitiir e 


ons. 


^hle, “otbJ _ ?'i.togetlier 


. — : several 

with the corresponding totals for 1891-92. In thk ^ 1 , - - ou-a, t • 

lieen added, in order not to omit the figure- for 'Ma ) 1 „ e, “, ot ber scho^U^i 
Provinces very few of the«m are in any sen-e amm-eted wJh jo the oS,'^ 



Tall* CSV, — Expenditure, aecuntiog to Source*, on Technical Institution*, 1 80C-97, 
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The total csrcn.lit.ire on tlic font EnKinrerin- collcmn lux deenu-M i„ five 
■ V “" 'ft 3 I" c ™''> "'ln!c tlic total titmilicr of Helen.. lucre,.,, I l.v 3S ,.'r 
vent. The proportion lx, me by IV, vote Fund., which in ,!,i. fiv. L 

ft rC , r -”' 1 rr f °r rm ‘ i,Ht “■««*>. of the .rliolv. The Ilufti 

College »s tne ino>t expen-nc of the four, and also obtains bv f-.e «> „ „ 11 . 
portion of fee. The JhAa« College i< the ch«^t „^ L i VJ 1 Tf 
“IT? ^ l ‘ en ; llt r c ^ The total expenditure on nt.ginf-f Hn.^an.l Snr- 

in^tfby 34 pc r 1 ce nt.' ' ^ II ere,^ tli e^nroportio n Ll | ,Ul ’? l f r ° f f ^ ]U 

increased more rapidly than that Ixtrno hy Public l'.iroT an 1 V ’ nilJ ’ - f‘ C ' m 
fotnah of the whole. Tn Madia., this iwopL;",, rire, ! S n^ ° n °' 

in llunna It fills to little more than onc-ivtb The ,, 1 .i'r' ur ' : "httnaw 
of Art has drereasod by 11 „“hTi tin ftl£'?r' I : , . U . r V, °» 


«* —5 « ^ 

source ; and the amount in the Punjab fceni, evrwfl ' I l"*I” r j"'" f™ n Oita 
expenditure on Industrial schools Im^annarer it f'’’"-'!' small. The total 
the result would he very difcrent i tic FT'”' ^ ”, I* r '■•enh ; hut 
Madras were included, a. it ou°l,t mlie «hool. " i„ 

amount, which would he one-half of the whole etenVi'..' 0 "^ 1 ^ 01 ** , r,r iMRe 

Madias. In loth Industrial and “ other " rehwl., it irill %“ n! ' f,,r 

Tmids supply more than half the total expenditure F -ftlTi 1 ' '’H '? 0 
mficant item, hotl, there classes of institution W- - i'T *, n 

subscriptions and endowment*. ° fcirst - by charitable 


179.— Scholarships i n Special Schools. 

Unfortunately, there are no mean* of dUtin-mMdn- 
scholars.lupi in Technical institution* proper. The following *,11 7 rlr\n t, \ re . 0,1 
the expenditure on scholarships in alb Special schonUfJ? 
schools), according to sources, in the severafprovinw f, r 

the corresponding totals for 1891-9:?. It thus includes \u i to K ct . her «ith 
the expenditure on scholarships is heavy, and al-o I w School i°° \ n TvWc, ‘ 
practically no scholarslups. *’ IMr bcboo ’ 4 > where there are 


Table CXVL— Ei-jtendttttrt on Scholarship , n S/»>;aI School ( 0 U.e 
Schools), 1836-97. 


than Tnumng 


PTorinca. 

PrOTincial 

Local 

Fends. 

M nnlcipal 
Fond*. 

^ Other 
Sources. 

Total. 

^TtouF* 

Espenaitnw 
on PchoUr- 

thipft 

Madras ... ... 

Bombay ... ... 

X -W.p. and Oudh ... 
Punjab 

Central Provinces :.. 

Rs. 

20,913* 

10,952. 

3,463 

9,617 

13,596 

1,479 

11,273 

3,786 

Rs. 

-L300 

7,751 

5,062 

2,442 

469 

"|30 

Its. 

45 

204 

782 

1,931 

IU 

3.C64 

6,1.02 

3,063 

4Am> 

6,518 

132 

Rs. 

28,922 

25,509 

12,380 

14,423 

24,507 

2,080 

11,273 

4,266 

38 

20 

5 

17 

16 

44 

S 

Total 

75,084 

20,504 

2,882 

24,700 

1.23,360 

15 

Total for 1891-92 

59,854 

14,783 J 

5,600 

19,3 O'" 

v, 99.025 
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The total expenditure on scholarships in Special Schools (including Medical 
Schools, but excluding stipends in Training institutions) increased 1 in file 
years from Rs. 99,625 to Us. 1,23,360, or by 24 per cent. The increase is shared 
by every source, except Municipal Funds, where the amount j* small. Considerably 
more than half of the whole is derived from Provincial Revenues. The 
proportion to the total expenditure on scholarships has risen from 14 to 15 per cent. 
The high proportion m both Burma and Madras i- due to Medical Schools. 
Bengal shows the 1cm est proportion of all, though this has risen in five years from 

I to 5 per cent. In actual amount, Bombay and the Punjab follow close upon 
Madras ; and they are both of them fortunate m deriving a considerable sum from 

II other sources.” Burma obtains nothing from any other soUice than Prouncial 
Revenues, and Assam very little. Bombay obtains most from Local Funds, and 
the Punjab most from Municipal Funds. 

ISO— Results of University Examinations in Engineering 1 . 

Except in the case of the Engineering colleges, there arc no common exami- 
nations by which the results of the work done in Technical institutions ran be 
tested. And even here the Rurld College in the North-West must be omitted, for 
it is not affiliated to the University of Allahabad. The only Uwt ersities that 
confer degrees in Engineering are Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. The two 
following tables give (CAVII.) the result-, of examinations in Engineering for each 
of the six years 1891-92 to 1896-97, and (CAVIII.) the results according to 
Provinces for 1896-97 : — 


Tall* CAVIL — Result 1 * »t Umlu ■nty Exanutotums in Engmeenng , 1891-92 to 189G-97. 



Pro i 1 896-97 


Provinces. 

BCE 

| LC.E. 

| Fir6tI.CE. 

| Candidates. 

Pawed 

Candidates. 

r "“ i 

Candidate* 

| Passed 

Madras ••• 

1 

3 

8 

3 



Bombay 

■ 


14 

12 

43 

1 JI 

Bengal ... 


6 

5 

3 

42 

in 

Total 


11 

27 

18 

85 

41 


It must be admitted that the^e tables show little progress. While the total 
number of students at the three Engineering colleges concerned lias increased 
from 304 to 461, or by just one-half, the total number of candidates for University 
-examinations in Engineering has only increased from 130 to 134. The total 
.number of passes, however, has ri-en from 47 to 70, and the average of success 
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tile most s,;^, , r M T, ''"..rpS •* fmn' 1 !" ,me ,,wn t*v hr 

standard of examination mud be „,i,el,V s sew re « ‘li',', T"",l “ rpK,r ,“ a ‘ th " 
trvo Universities. Out of :,7 candidate. 1 , ,,7 ' "»*l«iv tfcili at ibe other 
cent were successful ; while at P,,,.,,| ,h “ veZe'nf' tlm " l3 ’ or 75 f" 

at Madras (witli only If, didates') JO per ThuZZ,"°' ■uf er “" ll 

appnn, m connexion with tliu -cr end colleges. P mnUcr mil he referred t.v 

181— Attention to Practical Subjects in General Education. 

it "ill ta nrnSStt to pn-cn'^'lliSwounf S' 1 "’' 011 '"'"'‘'‘lions J.n.,«rr, 

following the terminoiogv of St h i t' c ' ,m “ hi Mr. Xa,V» J ic , 

<4; CLriS ««• matter iva> 

the phrase. The new sulijivi, introduced ’“T .T' objection. to 

Sj"!*? 1 ”?- Tins mat 1*4, at dTe »tiH lea. are 

me hmlst thev may end a, 'the Univii e ,rOh ' 4° Kimle^rten 
include erervtiu„„ . geS 7 T 4 


include everything ' tlm'teirt. 'to mate'^SraT'"’! “ Seicn'w. C,i Th“! 

college., more “modern" „,„l |„, litenS ^h?, ,n , " lh "h“>l. and 
bifurcation of studies, even in the hidier o-—, i *. ‘I 0 not "ccessnrilv lend to a 
Of enriching the entire <„„r.c „( imZJS ’r ■ ' V ol, H ht •<’ have the effect 
providing opportunities for the sati.f’c, r f merr pupil, an, or 

!'»* “ ’“.4 “> give >l«»lwSS of ■pcml.l'lillule.. Their 1 olw f 

bringing it into contact will, l,„mau"mf4, '",4™ S ™ rnl “b.Miotl, hv 
-oal aimed at, so far as possible is practical li™ t ,h<- ! f r “ “ r ‘Wly life. The 

the development of the rMnw.pl „r ,1 • , ' mtlicr than h£ok 

contents „F torct.l™ U ^ '“"if •'»» ™lS.io„Tn£i 

.lur%V>.^^ 

18 a .-Practical Subjects » General Education in Madras. 

t,M j education had anticipated 

practical subjects may from .hnTSZViSTS P .?*» 4nt.° SS 
fcystem of Teehmcnl examinations \w>rk« i,, the K a v Emilia-. An clabnr*.f 
fh PI A? I- CO : ld ? r y Examination has not ret p*, vM™ thougl, 

the Matriculation. As regard- the fijufr’ 1 •‘Ucce^fal 1(s ¥ > 1,e » 

scientific subjects in the i- 


-“-xauiuent. 

f or training 
** schools with l es " 


fry-' -- — , uuu uiuiugicai laboratories, at a T, '-'tapper 

FmaHy, it may be said that the comparative efficW ,°° n * 

emb,e " lien- Mibjocfs to be frtmd n ^ 0 . f tlie *J*t 
difficulty than elsewhere. ^troduced mto the s< 

183-Kindergarten Training m Madras. 

Mr, S Zi: TT -«»>ioo in 1S 7o , 

iinr^necl the .^bih, 4eW « M»4» efe' 
deroted tin hour , weeh after school ho.wf to A «nd afS 

students in Kmdergorten oeenpations. The systS, ° £ ae No ™al 

rst recognised in the 
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Grant-in- Aid Code of 1885, in which tlfree Kindergarten occupations and four 
action songs were prescribed for the first and second standards in “results” 
j-chools for Indian children, and for the third standard also in European school'. 
Grants varying from 2 to 6 annas each for Indian children, and from 2 annas to 
Rs. 1J for European children were allowed for these occupations and songs 
separately. In 1892, the curriculum was altered so as to include ns many as mx 
occupations, and pupils were required to answer simple questions on the form, 
colour, and other striking qualities of the materials used. But as the occupation* 
were taught without the songs and vice versa, they came to be practised scrv 
mechanically ; and beyond some dexterity and an improved knowledge of colour 
and form, the pupils gained little. Hence, in 1896, it was ruled that simple 
stories should be told to the children, and that the occupations and action son"* 
should illustrate these stories, and that one consolidated grant should be given for 
the three subdivisions (stories, occupations, and songs). The rate of grant for 
Kindergarten has since been raised to the reale provided for the Second language. 
This has led to an improvement in teaching, and to a larger number of passes. 
In 1896—97, the total number of passes in Kindergarten for “results grants” in 
Primary schools for hoys (excluding “salary results ” schools) was 1,438. But it 
is only in the very best girls’ schools, and in Training schools for Mistrcs-cs, 
that Kindergarten methods are systematically and intelligently carried out. In 
Training schools for Masters of the Primary and Lower Secondary grade, little 
has yet been done — -mainly for want of qualified teachers. With a view to supply 
this want, the Director proposes gradually to make instruction in Kindergarten 
methods compulsory in all practising schools managed by the Department, and to 
require the student* under training to de\ote special attention to the matter. 

“ The paltry assignment which alone it has been found possible to make to 'results 
schools ’ has led to the neglect of the teaching oi optional subjects generally in 
such schools ; nud it was partly with a view to eradicate tliis evil that the important 
•changes in the Grant-in-Aid Code, now under the con'ideration of Government, 
were recommended by the recent Conference.” 


184-.— Manual Training in Madras. 


“ Every opportunity is taken to Impress npon heads of institutions the paramount 
importance of Manual training But it is difficult to get managers of schools and parent* 
of pupils to realise the purpose which it is intended and fitted to serve in the school 
curriculnrn. They look upon the time devoted to this subject as so much deducted 
from the time which belongs to ordinary book-BUbjects, and therefore as a hindrance to 
& boy’?, ctaxuccft •at yi.eavag ot.c uv ct.hev m? the fmv: vr.iroinaUOT*, tuccew. to. 
regarded as of more importance than the edDcabon which leads up to them. But 
instead of proving an impediment to ordinary school-work, the experience of other 
lands has shown that both the quantity and the quality of ordinary school-work arc 
improved: the training of the hand, the eje, and the intelligence, and the general 
arousing of the mental and bodily energies having a met beneficial effect on the whole 
of the work of the school. Comparing the st3te of things at the end of the quinquennium 
with what it was at the beginning, it may appear that instead of progress there his been 
retrogression, there being fewer carpentry classes attached to institutions for general 
education than there were five years ago. But it is surely something gained If, during 
those five veara, we have been able to rid ourselves of some of the absurd notions at first 
entertained as to the aims and methods of Manual training as a part of the school 
curriculum, and as to the qualifications needed in those who undertako to import 
instruction. This, I think, we have done, in part at least. It is no longer supposed 
that Manual training is intended to teach any particular trade or handicraft, but to 
discipline the physical, intellectual, and moral faculties. But much has yet to be done 
before Manual training can take its proper place in line with the ordinary subjects of 
the curriculum, and it will he years before the service* of teachers specially trained for 
the charge of such classes can be obtained in sufficient numbers. The experiment of 
training such teachers in the workshops of the Engineering College, which has received 
the approval of Government, will be watched with interest. In Europe, Manual training 
is frequently given by the ordinary teacher* of the school*, and, in the opinion of sucL 
a hmh authority as Sir Philip Magnus, this is the proper course to pursue. The late 
Mr. Grigs [a former Director of Public Instruction) bail doubtless some such idea la hit 
mind when he requested sanction to transfer the Training College from Madras to 
Suidapet. But it has been found impossible to carry on Manual training along with the 
numerous other subjects which have to be dealt with dunng the short period of one year 
that the course at the Teachers’ College lasts.” 
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185.— Practical subjects in Primary and Secondary Schools 
in Madras. 

The extent to which practical «u1»jcct- arc encmirugrd hy the optional system 
which prevail- in Madra- um lie learnt from the following extract from the 
syllahu® of study pre-criherl hy the Educational Rule- fur the fourth or highe-t 
standard in Primary school- : — 

■* Object L'tson* or Elementary Sex* net. 

(<*) To show * fuller acquaintance than in th* thin! stan<Lird wiih (1) familiar animal* 
or animal product*; (2) familiar plants or r ratable product*; (3) familiar 
mineral* or mineral products; and (4) familiar facta rvgardinz the weather. 
Twenty-four Imson* to be prejnre-1, six from each snbdtvKon 

(6) To an«»er que-tions more difficult than in the third standard on the lessen* 
pre part-1 with reference to (1) the fool, habit#, and u«-m of «h* animals, their 
classification and structure, and the adaptation of their rtruetcro to their fool 
and habits: (2) the cultivation or mo*lc of growth of the plant#, their genera! 

■s ; and (3 > tkecrigin or preparation of the mineral *nl«mcc». 


structure and u 
and their chief proper!: 




(c) To answer simple questions on the chief characteristics of the classes to which 
the animal*, plants, and mineral# Ulong, and on the chief points of rr—tn bianco 
between those of the same class and of difference from tho*o of other class*# 
The animals, plants, and minerals shall be selected f TO m those in the neigh’ 
bourhood with which the pupils mar be »t| W s| lo be familiar an! the 

."nla.llm 'f * 1 l«n u l-.-Mo otwralon, m[ ,,„ 

by the pupil* during the year. 

“Free-hand Drawing. 

Free-hand drawing on paper from enlarge,! copy „n the black-board or from n lir-e 
diagram, curve,! figures, ornamental form*, common objects, Cowers, 

“ XetdleicoP. (for giris in Native schools). 

r 1 ' *- , " krt 

(<•) To show one finished garment of each tin 1 done in 


e years of az> 
* of the year. 


'r) To work bnt ton-holes 
(d) To dam an old cloth. 

“ Ueegrajihy. , 

io) sh rd^ir' *' "" '’ rti ■ " pw ' n -- 

(b) The oceans and continents of the world. 

(c) The geography of the Madras Presidency-, Cooro Travan«». sr 

Hyderabad, os in any approved book', al<c. the important' C«*hn». and 

the rest of India. important phyt.^l tnian* of 

“Hietoiy of India. 

X very elementary knowledge of the leading periods of the 

185S, with such a knowledge of the- • 

the intelligent study of the subject 
“ Agncnliiire (for boy* only). 

The elements of agriculture a-- in any approved book. 

‘'iitn ration (for boys only). 

Definitions of, and connected with, the various figures named bet 
(a) Lengths— linear measures English and Indian, tv,.,, , ° W : 

and rod. tactical use of the 

(fc) Areas — square, rectangle. 

“ Hygiene and Ele/nentary Sanitary Science. 

Elements of hygiene as in any approved took. The nnn.t 

such simple questions on sanmtton a* would coVe ^n hi^Sfv 

. , . , e . , ■ c -*F e rtence.” 

Ln order to induce managers ox results *cW,i , 

the scale of -‘results grants " fixed for some of them i 5 

Thus, during the la«f five years the grants for Kmdt^S^and £. *^ e to W 
and elementary science have beat rai-ed to the amount fixed i**'** 
language ; and in the fourth and higher standards, drawing ^d ?eC ° aii 

carry a higher grant than the Second Language, geography* or history Ulture now 

c . i iory. 


IfioS, with such a know bilge of the geography of A«. .I*” 7 0< i In,,,a Jo "~n to 
*’•“ *'"de of the unh,.,, M be nece-sary f„ r 


chain, tape 
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by the results of the examinations, Geography and hygiene are the mo^t popular 
of the optional subjects. During the Ta«t five years the number of passes in 
agriculture has nsen from 5(57 to S29. and the number of passes in drawing from 
180 to 736. In compliance with a suggestion from Government, instructions have 
recently been issued for the imprm emeut of the teaching in hygiene 

In Secondary schools the sime *y*tem ot optional subjects prevail* For the 
Lower Secondiry Examination, candidates may bring up elementary science or 
any ot the subjects of the Elementary Technical Examination. The most popular 
of the optional subject* i- geometry and algebra ; but in 1896-5)7, 36(1 candidates 
brought up elementary science, of whom 203 passed. In Upper Secondary 
schools, phi sics and chemistry are compulsory for the Matriculation ; but 
candidates for the Ilpjier Secondaiy Examination may substitute for physics and 
chemistry two subjects selected from the list for the Intermediate Technical 
Examination. In 189(5—97. the total number of special drawing-masters m 
Secondary schools was 12.5. ot nhom So were attached to High .schools. In 
u few Upper becondarv schools, drawing 18 still taught by general or class, 
teachers ; but the employment of qualified teachers is being insist! d on as far 
us possible. 


186.— Practical Subjects in General Education in Bombay. 

Bombay pride* itself upon n sy stem of general education in both Primary and 
Secondary schools, which wa» rarelullv organised several years ago, and has been 
little modified by the recommendations of the Commission. Its Unit ersity was 
the first to confer degrees in Science, ami to institute a Final Examination as ini 
altemathe to the Matriculation. Its School of Art maybe said to lia\ c created 
the teaching of drawing throughout AVestern India 

The teaching of agriculture in Primary and Secondary schools was discussed 
at a Conference at I’oona in February IS9G. At Conferences held later in the 
same year, a resolution was parsed about Manual training and drawing in Primary 
schools. With regard to the former subject, the Director writes, in a letter to 
Government forwarding the resolution : *‘ The ignorance of the general public on 
the subject of Manual training in connexion with ordinary Iiteran education is 
confessed ; and the paper read by Dr. Thomson at the Poona Conference wa* 
listened to with the greatest interest, and his conclu«itMr> were 'not contested. 
Dr. Thomson is nu expert on the subject in this Presidency. He is now publishing 
a book on Manual Training, which has lieen specially prepared for school* ; and it 
is to he hoped that thh hook wifi greutlr a-det and guide th&*e mwager* who ore 
anxious to create a ‘real* side in some of our schools, and who have been in 
many ca*es groping m the dark and experimenting, liecau*e they had no safe 
guide to follow and no clear notion of the right road. The Victoria Jubilee 
Technical School at Poona i* under Dr. Thomson’s own supenision ; and, with 
its example and Dr. Thomson’s lwok and his occasional visits to managers, it i* 
hoped that, where Manual training is attempted, it will be found possible to 
establish it on sound principles and conduct it to a successful issue.” The part of 
tile resolution proposing to make drawing a compulsory instead of an optional 
subject in the curriculum for Primary teachers at Training college* has been 
approved by Government. There was a strong agreement of opinion at the 
several Conferences that drawing should, if possible, form a portion of the Primary 
school course ; and it was felt that, whether this were universally feasible or not. 
the teacher himself would be better equipped for his practical school-work, if he 
could use his hand* correctly and deftly than if he had obtained a know lege 
of Sanskrit root*. 

With regard to the general question, the Director writes in his Itejwrt : — 

“The general introduction of drawing into 1’rtmary schools is not feasible under 
present circumstances ; but many of our trained masters hare gained certificates in 
drawing, and can give elementary instruction in the subject. I have seen very creditable 
work done in a l*nmary school "in the State of Radhanpur. where the master was active 
and able; and in the Iinlnstrial tcboolf ia Sind trained masters who have learnt 
drawLaftOBefnlly assist the technical teachers in giving instruction in this subject. I d<* 
not anticipate much development in this direction tihile funds are lacking; and ills 
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obvious that where yon cannot Maintain » mlUcImi »ufT on fair cnbrbii. them U no 
mon ,, y for rxtr* lnxurf.*". SHU, a tna«t< r with hi* l.ta<-k.»«»rd can bach much to bon. 
with tlH'ir Mates, an.l Un-re n nn nwon why Mnif-t. Instruction of tlili kind should not 
tie generally git hi. 


. "! l 'm r Mhldto school*, drawing I* not inn.-r.ill y tatu-ht }H j Lot the U-mlenC' i< 
tow nnh this, ninl Dior.- attention I* paid t» tin subject j.-nrly. No seieiire i* littifftif ut 


n ", ,t '• “fw taught, and In fioirniturnt High 

school* there is now alwaja ..nr il letuh. r for draw In.* nti-l onr for wlenc- Thefchml* 

arv nl*o adeqnnlejj supplied with apynraln*. The t.nrhin? i* dlrvebd ma'nlr to tbe 
requirements of the Matriculation ann tin- Unit, n-lty School Klnal Elimination and l« 
no doubt more practical than It wan. hut I* prill inrhux .. > * v 

"‘•'“hlr. I,.. 1 , been S^fTiSTfS, ,t 

■pwslil t ncouragonu nt of science. Tin- AM.-. I f,iu„ n. 1 . ’ 

Government school* t and the tende,, rT ,h. ... .. V LI? * 1 " of 1 

»< «!"**. “>» «.| ulpm.nl 1.1 tli.i. UI.rnmH™” ' “ “ ,fc ' 


187.— Practical Subjects in General Education in Bengal. 

In Helmut, the study of *cicn<i> lu* nude jov.it ,tnde* m n i 

Cnjrli.fi .cliooK ""'"""S >l.r nimei.lmi, .,f 

brunches of Mtici.ce. of w Inch physics is ,hcL‘ 7™ . * IW', fl ''' 

no Ie^ tlun 81 M.A.V lJ\e gnAmlcA ? .. 
observe*, the ml tent of it new cm”; and in I8f)(^97 tl.'oJ V ef’ ,c I) ‘ rvc,or 

the total. Tim hcjoiicc .M. „f Mi. i^r':,r. i.'^VfeM 
Jiroportimi of cnmlnlitc. nrlm .elect it |u.\iii E i„ 'J' MmlJnlr, III. 

«nt of 111. total. Till, i, iiscritx.1 to the ,,Cn,YT,,m,l.?" 7 , 1 ?* I” 

in the college under pmate nuinaeciiietit c.„-; 11 n v ;., t i "!/ ur . ''.itlim. Ntieiu.. 
nn,l the .trial Oeneml AwnnHyC ™ ,' l c nnnled City Collcjn* 

and chemienl, Imc been inmrmwl and c.il;,r.,„l “""Mtunc, l.uh |ihy,icnl 

a cliair of gooloRy i, mainta'med at the l-niXey c“|'e£ Cn, " ,tW ; and 

A. the Senate of the Uni\er.it) 1 , 1 . „ r , , 

techmail examinatiou nltcnmtite to the Atatrinihif., .. .1 n ►eicntific niu! 

schools remains pmcticallj* unclinti^n). the «ml v cm,',,! c ^’ l,r ^ e " f stu<lv in Hich 
ch'imcter heing physical gcopniphv mid olemetitart ,J|' '!’7 of a practical 

an atltinicc liecn made, not at the motion of Jr ■ ’ Jn " rav '* l, n “lone has 
Departmental mca-mre. It was noticed bv Mr. v„ 1 n ' e f v ‘tv, but ils « purely 
mark, in drawing did not count for n rm\*crsit\ *.»,«» . U> i !f cv * c " that, a, tin* 
to the subject; and that, as the supply of drawuL.L take kindly 

bchool of Art was as yet very limited, nothing like • ' ,h ® (; "'crnmcn't 

<if. Since then the final students from Traiinii.r «>uM lie tliou» 

’ a-.nrr Imvo lww.„ 1 1 „ 1 ... Iffllc to ^ 


. .. loci me nnai suiucms iron. irami„,r M-h.i.U « w 

drawing, have Iwen largely employe.! ns dmwin.r.,.. w . * • , e ,0 l«»s in 

the Go\ernment therefore found it~elf in n iKwIth... . ,u , whixiU ; and 
Matriculation evami nation in 1897, the Diixrtor w l, n „i i . or< ‘ er tliat, from the 
drawinsr wlicn awardinir •Junior sdmlarclntu 1.. 1 pi'c credit for m-iA. 


leuwiiuu evaminaiion in ioui, uie inrector shouM • “ u,l i ‘™*n the 

drawing wltcn awarding ‘junior scholarship*, i.. P 1 ' 0 credit for marks in 

passes m drawing from High schools under tmlilk i..^_ <C< * Ucncc > the mindicr „C 
4 i„ 1802. £ 0,7 I. f 837 ; while, in T ' hicl ‘ »» « i 

it imsseil 2113 pupil, i„ k,te 5 “r up 


I>asses m drawing from 

4 in 1892, rose to 217 in taui ; wnne, in addition in t 
under private management passed 293 pupils in draw in 

In Muldte schools, the “ modern ” «ide is niom ,i , , , 

schools Here the pupils learn men-umtion and hviricnl 3 ';?. 0 ^- f lan !| i Hi»h 
physical geography and physics. “In an ngncnltSEf LZ a<1 ‘ 1 1 . , 1 t,0, T 1 “> a Ii t Ti' 
almost everybody has some interest in land, the importance of In<lw ’ " hem 

cannot be over-estimated. Hygiene holds a similar' posithm i„ *i! P 0 n * ens uratio» 
a view to dispel the vast ina&of ignorance and s ^|?> 
will for long have to combat with, and to arrcst,m however inannr^ m Ucatl0f usts 
the heavy mortality from malaria and other epidemics, whicli P EavI a vk e - an “Stent 
the popular ignorance of the elementary principles of sanitation ” ra° ei ^ r °°t 
bofeiny were formerly prescribed as optional subjects with V.v. 7 . • * em ‘ str J and 

i “ysics, but Wem 
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omitted in 1895, in order to Amplify tbe course. The question of iutrodncin< r 
•^iculture into the curriculum is now under the consideration of Government! 
Nothing is said about drawing, except in connection with High school-. 

The course for Primary schools is ul-o of a practijal character. Agriculture 
ns well as physics is pre-cribed for the Upper Examination : and instruction in 
sanitation is compulsory in all Primary -chools. both of the Upper and the Loner 
grade. Besides these, mensuration according to the Indian method 1 - taught, as 
well as Indian methods of calculation and keeping accounts ; and in the lan<nin< r c 
Jext-hook or Reader, some information about agriculture and the nature of°naps 
is sought to be conveyed. It is not j*o-sib!c to tell how many pupils passed in 
agriculture or sanitation at the Primary Examinations, as the passes arc not 
recorded for each subject separately. 

Drawing is a corapnlsoty subject for the Vernacular Mastership examination 
at the first-grade Training school-. The number of final e Indents trho j«s«ed from 
these schools during the last five year- is 371, of whom G2 obtained special 
certificates in drawing, having secured GO per cent, of the marks in that subject. 
Besides, a number of pupils have j>a-«ed from the Government School of Art, so 
that the supply of drawing -111 i-ters for High schools is much larger than it was 
five years ago. 

188 — Practical Subjects in General Education in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh 

In the Nortli-ll’est, the new University of Allah ilmd show- its influence by 
the importance attached generally to science” and by the bifurcation of studies in 
Secondary i-ebools. The 15. A. course resembles that of Calcutta, in liming a 
science as well as a literary «tde : but at Allahabad the I'.A. course is nl-o 
hub-divided in the same way. In 189G, the University created a faculty of 
Science, in which lioth the degrees of ll.Sc. and D.Se. are conferred after 
examination ; but there is no Preliminary or First B.Sc. examination, as at 
Bombay. In 1894, the University instituted n School Final Examitintioii, in 
“modem” subject*, which ranks as alternative with the Matriculation: and it 
also conducts a Special Vernacular Examination of a higli standard. 

While the Matriculation is now confined to four subjects, all of which may be’ 
called literary, tbe School Find offers a wide option among practical subjects, and 
substitutes tbe vernacular (Urdu or Hindi) for n classical language. These 
optional subjects include elementary phvefes and chenii-try, draw mg, inensurntion 
and sun-eying, political economy, book-keeping, and ngriculturc. The Middle 
English Examination has lieen modified to Miit the snme lour-c ; and physics, 
physical geography, and sanitation urc included in the .Middle Vernacular 
Examination. 

The Muir Central College is strongly organ i-cd on the seictitc side. Of five 
European professors, three teach science. During the la-t year, the -urn of 
lt«. 8,801) was granted by Gov eminent for scientific equipment, of wbicli half was 
devoted to the Physical Laboratory, anil the greater jKirt of the remainder to 
providing accurate standard- and instruments of measurement. The UniMed 
St. John’s College at Agra lias sufficient apparatus for the science fide of the 
F.A. and I5.A. courses, and liojics to lie able to raise its laboratory to the standard 
required for affiliation to the If. Sc. It is noticeable th it all of the 7 «~itididates 
who appeared for the B.Se. examination in 1S97 (the first year it wa» Ik M) were 
successful, and tliat two of them al-o qualified for the 15. A. The only candidate 
for the D.Sc. was likewise successful, his subject t«eing mathematics. During the 
j«st five veara, there have l»een 9 candidates for the M.A. in chemistry, of whom 
nil passetf ; and 13 candidates for the M.A. in physics, of whom 10 pi— cd. 

The teaching or science in Secondary schools is not fa ti -factory. 

“ Graduates from coliege. with no training or experienc- 1 as teacher*, tv is— appointed 
to the eclenee classes ; and they eet them wives t«“ often to prime their pupils for the 
Inevitable written examination, instead of leading them to an intelligent etude of the 
subject. Wo iwem to be almost a* far off as ever from# supply of trained teachers of science. 

No provision has jet been made for them in the recently opened Training College at 
Lucknow. With regard to the course of work in science .(for in this subject then- 

ik: 
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for adoption m school* i an, l it will be in i„ SlM n 7 V Kn?,an ' i 
current >rur. A translation will bo i.retwrul ,,,1 .! 1 » li 1 "’ 1 ’* i lnn,| R 

cssmtlallj , pra.lloj •“ »"• roars.-. whirl, »m |, 

TIw* tcueliing of druwiiur w.ts first ntnt..,l t <.«,.> • .. 

It 1ms now extended to 22, some of which nr»> “ "1 111 J 1 '® ^-hrted m-IiooN. 
may poshly ho otln-w that tale the ,ubjcu : nu : 1 t,K ' r< ' 

taught m the Middle dejartmem ; hut this h.d u, !„* j ” , mn. 

that no stlisfaetory pmgrt^ could lx- undo nh. "* !t «*» found 

course in free.], and and geometrical dnra ?"« T|„. 

jhc teachers an 1 men trained in the Jlnvo kho.1l of in Tm V' "“"'I ' M "' 1 ° r 
laivc been supplied by tl.e ItomW School „f t„ ..7, I-nhore t the remainder 
at Lucknow. DmA s is a .id.iwt of e,„ i, - ,l : e Ol.ltl.lriol School 
.Mi, Idle English r-aamLthn,; K, m S"™*™ ?*?•' '“I «■"> the 
ntx* gnen hv the Dcmrtincnt. In INfir, nr ’,1 , ‘ ! CH 1,1 f° ur I°uor elnK-e. 

in drawing was 130, of whom 2!)M L^l’ ./‘Jfl 'il'V'^T "f ‘-'ndidates 
19 candidates pa^od, nil( ] at the Middle I VdM. r ‘ * ina, « #H the 

Compaml with 1892-93, the foul nun.hor of cai^ nU, T m ’ ont of «»• 

Ei' 11 ' "" *“ *">*«• <he 

189,-Practical Subjects in General Education in the Punjab. 

scientific and i«tl™i^t,yir. l, ^?J’“"!Itch "'"I”''".' 1 12"l«n'tholv new. 
studies has been extended Trom Second., n lehvmls u, S' 7* ’"hmnlion of 
of tut I'.litnmce i.vnmmntion in Science, alternative '- v ‘he Institution 

■n Art., railing up to a degree in Science A, , E'anii, attic, 

examination, called tltc Clerical and Commercial V !" l,c ' “ fi "“' «]«,d 
instituted by the University, which docl^ S J, , has also 1„.„ 

to utark special fitness for business, oilico, and L “ **"?• '' >'nt<n.icl 

these reforms however, though finally ^aetio, e.1 rcm V 51 "™'- either of 
the period under renew. ’ ame in( o ojicration durimr 


aVt the Intermediate Exiuniiurion in \ N .. , . 

lost pojmlnr of the optional sid,jects. The Immla r dr',o,''“.' d 1 l ? ,l .'-"T is the 

i compared with 3,1 five years before Vt #!,„ ln fbls J«int xuhjocT 

and chenuLtry are now se^mfe *ubj wt >. They t { U< «**«■&«. j.hyE 
^ mathematie, ; hut one or other is nien „|, hy JhvauiVTf ,ta " ‘■'•‘ory 
five year. „e„. The totnl .ILA'" 'if •' 1,0 ™"ilhlate.. 


, uist, one or oiner m taken 

compared witli one-eiehtli five voar* Vi*' ,,np *«ii 
together lie, risen from 5 to’jo. sLic, J ' 'T "“"’xrofpa^'hrj 1 ":;: 

^ ith only one h\ e years before. ° rec 1,1 u "> 189G-D7, comnt.r.bi 


' 1}i!,G -9r, comjKiroil" 

t T , * t ,b 

a scheme^ oi ' [J ^!T l ‘J enCe , of tI,c *»yin g down by S‘ ortl,nnd a,1 ‘> 
a place in the ^ Sec ° nd ' lr y th.it B.diject U 1 P e f«ctmcnt of 

of the Trainiinr Collet 1 tope to fiml tb-it the to hud 

and this wiIl B ™!j <, p • • ^ al ! Ie to V aVlf y a* teachers 1/1. or ‘ 1 ‘ ,,ar y students 
schools Tn i>° ^ y facilitate the general introdurt;^ elementary dnnrin" • 

of object lesson^hF v Schoo . Is ’ Practical subjects occupy S ] ub j ect ‘"to ^e 
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though complaint is made that the simple apparatus for this is -oinctimc* 
lacking.” 

v >oine account ha- been given in tlie la-t chapter of the introduction of 
drawing into the curriculum of the Training College. I’mvi-ion i- al«o made 
there for the teaching of science Agriculture 1- taught in the Nonn.il mIiooU, 
and is a subject of examination for the Teacher**. Junior \ crnacular certificate. 
It has retcntlv liocn decided hy Government that the teachers of agriculture in 
the*e schools shall 1* men who have received a c unr-e of practical trainmen at an 
Agricultural school, and one of them has ljeett -cut to lav njiore lor the purpo-c. 


190. — Practical Subjects in General Education in the Central 
Provinces. 

The Central Pronin. es hare shown great readiness to adopt the rcu>inmen- 
dations of the Commission. All the three Arts colleges are affiliated to the 
U nivers it} of Allahabad, where science i' j«rt of the cnnr»e for the F.A as well 
as the 15.A. e'aunination ; and tlie one Government college, at Juhbulpnre, teaches 
only the Science side of the II. A. course. A new -ct of up[«.iratus from 1'nglnnd 
was recoiled at this college in 18SM ; and it is stated that the arrangement* for 
teacliing hnth physics and chemistry are now fairly complete. The High schools 
also have at once taken advantage of the School Find instituted by the L*ni\er*ity 
of AllahaUid. which is e— cntially an examination in practical subjects. Wlut 
ha* lieen done towards making SecontLarv and Primary education more practical 
will appear from the following extract from the Report of tlie Director : — 

“Drawing, which, on account of the training it goes to tli** haul and eve, is 
admitted to be the most u-oful preparation for *i*citl U'clinieal instruction, lias raid.- 
marked progress during the qniiujiu-nninm. Candidate- ore writ up from our *cln*ds 
for the Bftmlu} School of Art examination, am) during toe last live vn-ara 5Sl> have 
obtained certificati*. the nnmUr luving risen from 7S in tlie first j-r.tr to Ml tn the 
List. The subject is compulsory in the Primary department of Second arj schools, 
but»l>tionil in Middle stlinol* and m I’rltniry rural -sliools. A* a matter of fact, 
however, it is tnujht in all whools where the in.ist.ra are < (impotent to teach It. All 
Holland Middle schools are now supplied with certificated drawing-master*. Special 
prizes varying from He II “I to 11*. loll are offered to each master who passe* not less 
titan ten tandidite* at the Bombay txamt nation. l’nzi-s are .also offend to student* 
who do well at that examination. Special prizes are offensJ on the results of the Middle 
School Examination for proficiency in drawing; and, ill the award of Middle school 
scholarships, preference is given to candidate* who excel in thi* subject. In ItCLMKL 
a further stimulus was given to instruction in drawing in i’rituary school* by the offer 
of prizes on the results of the Upper Primary Kxamin ition. Physical ncieucc and object 
lesson* are compulsory in Secondary schools and their Primary branche* : but the latter 
snbjeet lia* been nude optional in the new curriculum for Prunjry rural tchool*, whuli 
was sanctioned m ISi'l A* a fact, our policy is not to nuke object lessons a separate 
subject, but fo incorporate fes-san* on eh nienf.iry science fn oar KetKftag^UhrLf, en its 
to make ev.ry resiJinp-lesson, so far as passible, an object lesson. Physical fci.ncv 
i* also a compulsory subject in the Middle School Examination. Sjieclsl prize* are 
offered for this subject on the remit* of that examination, and for agriculture and 
common object* on the result* of the Dpper I*rimary Examination. A* rvpar.1* 
ueTieuhim*. it was felt tint, in an agricultural country *nch as India, the onlinary 
lfendinsj-l'ooh* in rural schools should have an agricultural colouring. and that to 
treat it as a eoparato subject w ls a mistake. To this end, the Agricultural IVmier 
m u-e w is. when ths Heading books were revised, incorporated in the Third and Fourth 
Rooks. The subject la, therefore, now taught as jwrt and jiarcel of the ordinary reading. 

I ^ s<)n9. The Sanitary Primer in use ho* also l**-n incorpomt“.I m the Itrading-booh*. 
Manna! training. since it was mile an optional ^subject In has Ian;ui»hr.l. and 

is now taught In a few school* only.” 


1 Q 1 —Practical Subjects in General Education in Burma. 

In l’urtn t, where Mi-Mouarv influence i- strung, practical subject- of infant 
education hive taken root. Kindergarten method- are- now ad. .me- 1 in 1? schools, 
where the total attendance wa> 17b m the tim-year cla-s and 9" in the second- 
Tear ch'S. There i* a Kindergarten class in the (Jovinimcni Normal *ch<«il at 
Moulmcui, with 20 pupil-, to enable the student- to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the sv-tetu. During la-t year Slojd wa- introduced into the -a rue school. 
Vocal nui-ic is taught in four school*, which |w.-«ed altogether 5|S pupils in tlit« 
subject in 1S96-97. Mr. Sheriff, of tlie Teachers* Institute at Rangoon, is active 
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in tnuiiins tw!«rf in t!w Sot-ti CalNlhmu f «>"! 'trill an* *)«» 

practised ttt **\enl of the girl-’ ^ImoK nmtliktwl 1>V Mi-innanr- ; awl in **!«* 
of the bn\* school* there are .law- fi.r curp nuy. n Riling* shorthand. c»»»m* rrwl 
arithmetic. atui other technical wubjcct*. In 1MM». Fir I- Hurlc* Miniiijftfiiil n Om* 
fcrrnce to di-cu*** the i^tioii of introducing tin* c!< ment* of ngnoiiwn? omi 
science into tin- “oIiuoIh gem rollv. Arrangement* Ime l» «-n made fur introducing 
these ful'ject-* amt for training tent lien* in them, a* *oon ft* suitable IiM-IkoIv arc 
muly. 

Draw in** I** iw»vi taught in 22 Anglo* Wnwwulir *chu»i|*. 1 H 

three ve»r* ago, the Uu.tvu*e Wing due to the intnulwtioti of thi- Mibjort into 
school* under private manage incut. Slim ling from tin* o»*t i* ut j>n**^'iit not 
inristed ujion. In 189 G- 97 , the total number of m* 1 , 211 *, of nlm-li 219 
were from St. Paul’* Roimin ("atlmlir Mi k *i«»ti .**rliool nt Rangoon. nod 17 ! from 
the Rangoon Collegiate School. 

During 1896 - 97 , advantage «&. taken of the aptitude of tin* Runnan* for 

iltuW' U> institute Twlwn ifttifiatw in that »«hj«rt, Two grade*- of its*tnic- 
tion wen* <lmvm ui», w I'riinarj and a NvumUrv : the former qualifying fo** grunt* 
in nil Vernacular mIumU me l the Pritrurj *«h*|artuw«tt* of Atiglu- Vernacular 
school*, the latter in the Middle and !liglidejtfirtuit*nt«af Anglo- \Ynwritlar*<h*«»N. 
A beginning wa* made with free-hand njul geometrical drawing in null grade. 
Owing to the late period of the }«-ar, it wn* only po»*ihI«* to ojk ii cl'i**<*< at three 
centre*. At Protne aiul IVgu the service* of the drawing-master of the Municipal 
school wen* utilised, while at Rangoon n *jh.-vui1 cla*«* wa* heM in «*nniir.\ioii with 
the Teachers' Institute. Witli a view to hringiiig drawing within the reach of all 
lay school*. special provision wn* made for attaching Itinerant teacher* to tin— <- 
dn*«e*, where they n-eeired daily instruction for one month. At nn examination 
held in November, the total Tmnd**r of ]n*«c* among Him rant teacher* w a* 129 . 
The experiment will U* extended next year ; and it i* hoped tku it will hn\e the 
effect oi popularising the uiljwt of drawing in Vernacular school*. 


192 .— Practical Subjects in General Education in tho Other 
Provinces. 


In As*am, the general system of wince t ion clo-clr follow* that in JUii'nil. Draw, 
mg is taught in some High school*, n« nn optional subject for the (hlnifta'MutrtctiLv 
tion, and a Science Primer is studied for the name examination. In Middle school* 
elementary physics, sanitary science, ami mensuration with t>un eying an* optional 
subject*. The Primary course requires a Sanitary Primer, simple mensuration, 
and accounts according to Indian methods. 


At a Conference held nt Gauhati in January. 1830, which was attended hv 
Sir E. Buck, the question wa« considered of making the t»rc*uit system of Primary- 
education more practical, by means of object lessons and cletncntarr instruction in 
science, so as to prepare the minds of pupils to assimilate easily anj* kind of 
technical instruction mat lmv hereafter be introduced. General projtosds to this 
effect were accepted by the Chief Commissioner, but noworkin*- scheme lias vet 
been adopted. * n 



In Berar. agam. the general system of education closely follows that in Horn W 
Thecour«e for all clas.es of school, wasrevbed in 1896. In Primary schoo h iJS 
object lessons are prescribed for the fir,t staxrdard, and tlie recitation of noctrv 
smging m umsou for the first two standards ; the “ Wav to llt-ibb l 
elementary physical geography come into the two highest sUrntmU, with 
tion a* an optional subject. In the Middle school course, no nractwM * U !^* 
seem to be required. At High schools, drawing i» compuI> ory \» all 
with elementary domestic economy and sanitary science. In 1896-97*^0 
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Training College anti the two High schools together presented 72 candidates for 
the first -grade examination of the Horn bay School of Art. of whom 2o passed in 
till lira*!* and obtained certificate*, wink* 2 \\<>n jm/es. Four years before, the 
numlier of was only -I. 

193— Technical Institutions in Madras. 

There .ire two Tixlmical institution* of the Collegiate grade in Madras, the 
Colleges of Engineering and Agriculture, though, perhaps, the latter i* .scarcelv 
entitled to this rank. inasmuch us it is not affiliated to the r'mversity. which has 
refuse*! to institute a degree in agriculture. 

The College of Engineering is located in a building of its own, to which 
tei end additions awl improvements Ime lately lieen made in connexion with the 
workshops, and which it is contemplated to extend further, as the accommoilition 
is ntill found to lie insufficient. An engine and a 100-ton testing uinebinB with 
the requisite npjmratus ha\ c been supplied to the workshop, at a cost of al>out 
Its. 40,1100 ; nud in consideration of the facilities thus afforded in the college for 
practical instruction, the length of the preserilied extra-mural course has been 
reduced from two year* to one. The staff consists of a principal, two professors 
(of engines ring ami mathematics), two assistants belonging to the Provincial 
Educational Ser\icc, and nine assistants (including a work-shop instructor) who 
belong to the Subordinate Education d Service. During the last five years, the 
strength of the engineer class has dmthh d, rising from 10 to 20 ; while the strength 
of the engineer Mibordinatc class lu« undergone lutle change, fluctuating between 
(54 and 42. Of engineers, 22 complete*! their practical course and rccened diplomas., 
and 78 subordinate engineers received certificates. All of these found no difficulty 
in finding suitable employment. At the University examinations, there were 
altogether 34 candidates for the degieo of Hnchelor of Engineering, of whom 
20 passed : and 28 candidates for the First Examination in Engineering (instituted 
in 1894), of whom 18 jiassed. Of the total numlxr of successful candidates, 
no less than 28 were brahmans, and five Native Christians. The Byllabus of study 
at the college, winch had been drawn up some years ago, was revised in 1890. 
One of the most important features of the revision was the development of the 
sunoyor class into the i>ub-o\crsecr and surveyor class. A reduction was made 
in the length of the probationary course for military engineer subordinates ; and 
after 1900 military candidates mil ha\e to pass the same entrance examination as 
chiliad candidates for admission into the engineer subordinate cla-s. Sanction 
ha> been accorded for the institution of a few stipends in connexion with 
the workshop, for the purpose of training men as teachers of technical 
subject* in Mufasnal schools. The total expenditure on the college during 
the past the j cars averaged Us. 3o,919, and the receipts (from fees, &c.) 
Its. 3,01 9. 

The College of Agriculture at Saidapet is sufficiently accommodated and 
fairly well equipjicd. It includes a museum, a botanical garden, and a firm, now 
consisting of loS a<rcs. The staff nominally consists of a principal and a vice- 
principal, Iioth of the Indian Educational Service, and five .assistants, one of whom 
belongs to the Provincial, and four to the Snljordinate Educational Service ; but 
the vice-principal-diip has been allowed to remain vacant for a long time. The 
University was moved, in 1 893, to institute a degree in Agriculture, but expressed 
its inability to comply with the request. In 1894. the Government passed final 
orders on various proposals in connexion with the working of the college, which 
had Ion" been under consideration. Tbe Matriculation was made the standard of 
admission ; the scheme of 6tudy proposed by a committee of specialists was finally 
approved ; and the diploma of the college received public recognition, in that 
the holders of it were allowed to appear for Revenue and Criminal Judicial Tests, 
hitherto reserved for graduates and F.A. undergraduates. Notwithstanding these 
concessions, the strength of the college has remained practically unaltered during 
the last five years, fluctuating between 41 and 47. The total number of students 
who obtained the diploma was 22. The subjects prescribed for this are — 
sericulture, organic and inorganic chemistry, botany, physiography, veterinary- 
science, surveying and levelling, and agricultural engineering. Few students 
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undergo training with tv view to get tin in right into tin* m-uuct of agriculture, 
mid to bring their knowledge to bear mi tin* improvement of tbeprvriiK-tivc |#nw-r-* 
of their own Ian*!-*, Tiff nujttrity j»iii tlw college with the object of obtaining 
tin* diploma, ami thf »-eby securing unploymcnt or promotion in tin- Hevenue 
sind other Government Department*. 1 he total v \j* nditure on tin- coth ge during 
the la it fixe vrnr* in eniged Ik. 31.242, and the receipt* (from fann produce, 
fee*. Ac.) Us. 5,01 1. 

Apart from the two college*, the Mndra* system of technical m*tnmtioi» i* 
essentially Im-ed ujmn nn iljliomte H-henieof tcelmicsil examination*. the dominant 
idea Vino that the I*-*t way to create n demand fur new brain, he- of knowledge 
i* to institute n public examination in them. The -a 1 Government Twlmiral 
CxamiratioU', formerly known a* Higher llxnimuatton* in Science, Art. Industrie*, 
and Commerce, were llr-t started in lbStl, and toolc tin ir pn-cnt form in 
They are intended for *• tin- ewinwagmem of scientific ami technical instruction, 
with special reference to manufacture* and indu-trh**, and generally to the 
nece-shie* of the practical ride of life ; »nd for the purj*v»e nf ti-til>g the 
qualifications of jHr-on* dcriron* of ln-roming” teacher* of tivhnicnl subject*, 
engineers. derigner*. agricnltnri’«t*. commercial employe*: managers of industrial 
establishment*, employe* under Government, Ac. The examination* an- of three 
grade* — elementary, intermediate, nnd advanced. Admission i*. n* n mh*. limited 
to tho-c who have jw**cd the Secondary Deamination*, or who Inn- completed 
the prescribed cour>c »t a recognised tcihnicnl institution. The following an- the 
chief head* of subject*. mn*t of which Inn c many i-uh-div irion* : civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering. rhsiricnl engineering, physical science, geologv, biology, 
sanitary science, agriculture, veterinary science, commerce, music,’ drawing, 
jeweller’* work, printing, wood- work and metal -work, leather- work, textile 
fabrics, glass and {lottery, tailoring and dressmaking, cookery. To meet the 
requirement* of candidates derirou* of qnalifv’mg for a nmfo*don rvquirih" a 
knowledge of more titan one Mthjcct, ccrtain’or the subject* art* formed mto 
group, A growp-ccrtifirate i* given for pa-ring in all the subjects or n 
group of a lower standard, and a diploma for paring in n group of a higher 
standard. * b 


During tlie period under review, typ-writing hn* lieen added a* ft , m \ 
subject under commerce. in the elementary and intermediate grade-* of the 
examinations. The syllabus relating to drc-uiniking ha* Iks-u recast and 
examinations in thi* subject have ken provided for nil three -r^,] ’ ( i 
designation of the subject having been altered to •» needle-work ami dre^stnakiu" ’’ 
Special syllabuses, suitable to the requirement* of candidate* for the di|>loma < 'iii 
agriculture* have hoc,, prepared m snneving and levelling, and in organic 
chemistry; the syllaliu-e* in hvgiene, agricultural engineering, forestry music 
and free-hand outline drawing, have been rev bed ; and shorthand ha* l«,.n 11 I 
to tlie subjects in which group-certificates are awarded. 

During the last four jear*. tlie total number of subject -candidate* at tl 
Goverament Technical Examinations ha* increase,! from 1,491 to 3 235 and tl' 1 * 
total number of pa-se* has im.ren*cd from 737 to 1,477. lUit this incren - C 
entirely confined to the lowest grade. In the advanced grade, the number 'r 
passes has fallen from 4(1 to IN ; in the intermediate grade, it has [alien fn«n 
to 457 ; while in the elementary grade, it has ri«en from 218 to 1,002. As -„j 
be expected, the most popular subject is drawing, followed by commerce ”n !t 
engineering. Diplomas were given to 22 candidate* in agriculture, and seven • 
drawing ; while tlie total munlwr of group -certificate* awarded w as 
drawing, surveying, building construction, sanitary science, and book-keepinn- Ml 

Technical institutions in Madras arc classified with reference to the ecliei c 
the Government Technical Examinations. Higher ehs* Technical, Industrial ”« a * 
Art schools form two classes, the fir*t of which gives instruction in subject* <•< 1 - 
under more than one group in the scheme, while tlie second give* instructin' 011 -® 
one group only or in a single subject. Lower class Industrial aud Art school ° >U 
tho«e w hich give instruction up to standard D in_ the following 20 subject* f ^ 
Carpentry, wood -turning, blacksmith’s work, fitter * work, rattan-worfc print, 
bookbinding, boot and shoe-making, pottery, weaving on the native and Kurr> 
hand-loom , carpet -weav ing, tailoring, embroidery, chicken -work (white embroid 
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lace-making, hraid-inaking, tape-making, hand-knitting, machine-making, and 
instrumental music. These lower class schools pass to the list of higher class 
schools as soon as they begin to prepare pupils for any examination under the 
Government Technical Examination scheme. It u ill be observed that this 
classification differs fundamentally from that adopted in General Table IV. The 
only Industrial schools which appear in that table are the four lower class school-. 
AH higher class institutions, with the exception of the School of Art ami a school 
of engineering, are there returned as “ other school-, ” 

According to the classification in the Report, the number of higher cla-s 
institutions teaching more than one group of subjects has risen durni" the last 
five years from 13 to 15, while the total number of students tn them ha« 
apparently fallen from 2,140 to 1,948. But this decrease is due to the correction 
of an error in the returns for the earlier period. The most important is the 
Government School of Art at Madras, where the students have increased from 
618 to 633. Next come the Technical Institute at Madura, with 2C2 students, 
learning drawing, engineering, agriculture, and wood-work : the Anjnman-i- 
M ufid -l-Ahl-i -Islam at Madras, with 20S students, learning engineering, drawing 
and textile industries'; and the Albert Victoria Technical Institute at Tnehinopoly, 
with 168 students, learning engineering, physical science, commerce, and drawing.! 
Of the total number of institutions, one is maintained by the Deportment and 
two by Local Boards ; the remainder are all Aided from Trot itici.il Revenues, and 
9 out of 12 are under the management of Missionaries. Drawing, which is the 
foundation of technical education, was taught in 12 of the schools to a total of 
1,337 students. Engineering comes next in popularity, being taught in 13 
schools to S35 students ; then follow commerce (seven schools with 300), textile 
industries («ix schools with 246), and wood-work and metal-work («ix school- 
with 228). Most of the institutions ha\ e come into existence quite recently, and 
are already showing signs of success. Specialists are from time to time deputed 
to inspect them and report on their work. “ As they gam in experience, and nic 
provided with a better qualified staff, they may be expected to improve m 
efficiency and to attract a larger number and a better class of students/’ 

The number of higher class institution- teaching only one group or only a 
-ingle subject has fallen from 18 to 17, by the transfer of' one institution to the 
other class, while the total number of students in them has fallen from 1,147 to 
1,142. In 1896-97 they consisted of four school-, of music with 315 students, 
four school- of art with 277 students, one school of engineering with 161 
students, three schools of commerce with 153 students, two schools of printing 
with 182 students, and two schools of textile industries with 51 student-. 
According to management, five are maintained by the Department and one by a 
District Board, the remainder are all Aided from Provincial Revenue-, and 10 out 
of 11 are under the management of Missionaries. The exception i- the School 
of Music at Madras, which is attended by 82 European and five Native Cliri-ti.m 
female students. 

It appear- that the “result- grant” system ha- not tended to foster the 
«rowth of Technical institutions. At a Conference held in March, 1897. the 
opinion was expressed that the loner cla-s school-, should be aided on the “fixed 
''■rant ” system, the higher cla-s schools continuing to receive aid on the “ salary 
orant ” system. The heads of schools are required to keep a correct and complete 
history of all pa-t students. The returns for 1896-97 show that 186 former 
students obtained employment during the year. At 17 of the school-, article- 
were manufactured to the total value of Its. 49,381, at a co-t of R-. 2.5, 819 for 
materials ; and Rs. 44,186 was actually realised from sale-. “ In the care of some 
of the Industrial institutions it has been found neces-ary to obtain us much income 
us possible from the sale of manufacture-, in order to maintain them in an efficient 
condition ; but the Department is constantly pressing on managers the inexpediency 
of subordinating the educational interests of the pupils to the commercial interests 
of the management.” 

Darin" the last four years the total expenditure on Technical iu-titutions has 
fallen from~P«s. 1,86,366 to Rs. 1,75,679, or by C per cent The decrease i-nlmo-t 
entirely under the hpad of Provincial Revenue®, which now contribute 41 jier 
cent ol’ the total co«t, compared with 47 per cent Fees liave inerca-ed from 
I1-. 18 526 to R-. 19,051 ; and “ other sources ” (chiefly Mi-sionary contributions 
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m<\ voluntary sumption*) from Us. 74,359 to Rs. 79,301. O^iortumfcy was 
taken of the recent revision of the Government ^cholarshty notification to provide 
for an increased number of schoUrehij« in Technical institutions. The total 
number is now 180, ranging in value from Rs. 10 to R. 1, and tUev are 
on the results of the examinations In addition the Gnnt-m-aid Code provides 
for the payment to managers of monthly scholarship grants of Rs. 9 and Rs. b, on 
behalf of students who have passed one grade of the esammation m the first clava 
and are de-irou? of continning tlieir studies in a higher grade. I be total 
expenditure on scholarships in 1S9&-97 nmountml to Us. 19,813, of wluch 
Rs. 13,018 was home hr Provincial Res emits. 

The Director thus sums up the results of the work done toward® the 
extension of Technical education m Madras : — 

“The extension of Technical education on practical linen, anil with due regard to the 
funds at the disposal of the sanctioning authorities, continued to receive earnest attention 
from the Department. The Presidency College has been affiliated to the University in 
all branches of the Science Division ; and chemical, physical, and biological laboratories 
are being provided at a considerable cost. A School of Commerce was established by 
Government at Calient ta 1S93, and ic lias been making satisfactory progress. The 
Revenue and Criminal Judicial Tests have been thrown open to candidates who have 
guned diplomas or group-certificates in agriculture or commerce. Sanction has also been 
given forthe training of four.ipprentice- annually in the uorkshoj* attached to the College 
of Engineerin'?, with a view to their being employed, on the completion of ft tliree years 
coarse, as teachers of itanoal Training classes, oe of carpentry, blacksmith’s, or titter’s 
n ork in Industrial schools. Proposal-, for the reorganisation of the School of Art were 
under the consideration of Government at the close of the period. The Local Boards 
and Municipalities in the Ceded Districts hare been invited to take stejw for the 
establishment of » Technical School for the benefit of those Districts and it is hoped 
that such a school will be established after the pn.-se’ut distress is over. . . . Grants 
have been provided for industrial exhibitions, and the scale of grants for drawing. 
Kindergarten work and object lessons, and elementary science baa been raided, with a 
view to induce managers and masters to devote greater ntteution to the instruction of 
their pupils in other than literary subjects. \ list has been prepared of the chief 
industries panned in each District, and the bohools in which instruction in technical 
subjects is imparted. It will be the aim of the Department and its officers to see that 
schools are ultimately established in every District of the Presidency to afford facilities 
for unproved scientific instruction m the industries followed’ and to secure the 
co-operation of Municipalities and local bodies in view to the successful working of 
such schools.” 

194.— Teclmical Institutions in Bombay. 

. ' n ‘ c Technical in.titnt.on. „f the Province are the ColleOT ol 

Science at l’ocma tlie bn- Jatnsctji Jijihhai School of Art ill Bombay citvTa.ul 
the V lctona Jubilee Technical Institute al«o in Bombay city Them nroriiie 
elaborate instruction In engineering, forestry, and mjricuftow ; in dtn.vino, 
Molptee, painting, and decomti.e art; and the special technical knowled™ 
n filch 1 . rapaed for apphtanoi, to the most hi-hlr de. eloped industries. Their 
udWe i, wnk.spread. The Pol, he Wort, Uepartment i, recrniteil from the 
l.ollege of Science, and its alumni are laroplv eirmhtt-ptl -»» • • i i 

Th « S' 1 ™! f Alt organise, {ho tcachuig of drewinff throughout 
nil We, tern India, and provide, in Bombay city fin the fnrthT. ■, i, * < 
attutic facilities m atelir. and art tvorksiLT? tL \USb C 

Institute Mipplies trained mechanical engineers to the eutto,, inchmeal 

which are ^nngupall over the cSf, 

machinery is essential. In the last year? the nli-ue v SS ° f 

attendance at these three institutions. ’ But it niav^be 

]>enod under renew, the Victoria Jubilee Technical iitituteS^I^ d ^ nDg ,? e 

and n extending its influence and sphere of urihty and SAl develo P ed 
by Government of the diploma m agriculture , that t . h - e recent recognition 
«nd to refill the empty aenchmat cl„,!,“ '!?" 

Engineering Mmol is attaOied to the Sind ArtVr^n S ™ Science. An 
provide* for the renuiremeuts of the Public W rV n e ® C at Karachi, which 
of overseers and suh-ov erneers. The cuminhim^/rtT' ep ? rtm ^ Qt >'> the matter 
re-arranged, and the staff strengthened. 1 t Ua clas ' ha* recently been 


The College of Science at Poona lind •> t n *,i , 
in 189C-97, compared with 225 in the mwi, ' attendance of 245 students 
departments, three of which teach up 1 to ^ ^ r ' There a « «» all five 
1 to a Lnuersity degree. In the 
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engineering department, the number of students rose from 57 to 73. Of these, 
57 appeared for the University examinations, of whom 43 passed. The University 
now conducts three examinations in engineering, as the First, Second, and 
Licentiate. During the last five years, 30 candidates from tiic college have passed 
for the F.C.E.. 78 for the S.C E., and 60 for the L.C.E. This seems to show that 
most of the student- pa-» through the full course, which lasts for three years. In 
the Science department proper, which teaches for the degree of B.Sc., the number 
of candidates ro-e from 1 to 2. During the last five 3 ear-, 15 candidates from the 
college passed for the Fir-t B.Sc., and 7 at the final examination for the degree. 
The agricultural department, which had 0 students m 185)5-96, entirely ceased to 
exist in the following year : hut it 1 - hoped that it will reappear, now that the 
University has con-ented to the proposals made by Government for the recognition 
of the diploma. During the la*t five year-, 19 candidate- from the college gained 
the diploma ; while 18 passed at the First examination m agriculture, and 15 at 
the Second examination, which are likewise conducted by the University. The 
other two departments are the forest ami the mechanical, for both of which the 
examinations are conducted l>v the staff of the college. The number of students 
in the forest department roe from 17 to 37, partly owing to the opening of a new 
class for fore-ters, -elected from among workshop apprentice- In the forest cla-s 
proper, admission is now open to all who have pa— ed the Matriculation or the 
School Final with mathematics n- their optional subject. Scholarships are 
awarded on the result of a competitive entrance examination. In 1896-97, all 
the 7 candidates pas«ed for the certificate of Ranger. The mechanical department 
consists of a lower cla«« of workshop apprentices (109 in number), who are 
trained to be fitters and turner-, moulders, and carpenters ; and a higher class of 
sub-over-cers (24 in number), who are trained for service in the Public Work- 
Department. The fee receipts at the college increased from Its. 6,935 to Rs. 7.S13 , 
the expenditure on scholarships in 1896-97 wa- Its. 4,847. The total expenditure 
is nowhere shown. 

The Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai School of Art at Bombay suffered severely irr 
1896-97 from the effects of the plague. As compared with the previous year, 
the number of student- fell from 298 to 228, the number of candidates for 
examination from 156 to 53, and the number of certificate- granted from 72 to 13. 
The students were thus distributed among the five classes : drawing, 201 ; 
teachers, 16 ; architectural drawing, 25 ; punting atelier, 39 ; sculpture atelier, 12. 
Little work was done iu modelling, &c., owing to the depletion of the school ; 
and several prizes remained unawarded for the same reason. The fee receipts fell 
from Rs. 5,285 to Rs. 4,075. At the Reay Art "Workshop- in connexion with the 
school, the number of apprentices was 144, of whom 53 were in receipt of stipends 
They were thus distributed among the seven branches : enamelling, 6 ; gold and 
silver work, 38 ; carpet-weaving, 15 ; wood-carving, 42 ; copper and brass 
work, 17 ; iron work, 15 ; pottery, 11. With the exception of the carpet- weaving 
and pottery, the workshops practically closed after the middle of December, both 
teachers and students being ab-ent on account of the plague. During the 
preceding months, some articles both useful and ornamental were produced. The 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 13,021, while R-. 4,290 was received from 
the proceeds of sales. A considerable number of articles were sent to England, 
for exhibition at the Crystal Palace. The staff of the Art School conduct 
examinations in drawing of the pupils iu schools for general education and 
elsewhere. The total number of pupils returned as learning drawing was 13,110, 
compared with 15,350 in the previous year. The number of candidates examined 
in the first grade fell from 2,056 to 1,704, and the number of certificates granted 
from 505 to 494, though the number of prizes awarded rose from 21 to 27. But 
the«e figures include extra-provincial candidates, who are attracted in large numbers 
from the Central Provinces and Berar, and also from the Nizam's Dominions and 
the Native States of Western and Central India. The effect of the plague may 
be judged from the drop in passes in the Central Division of Bombay from 191 
to 92, and in Sind from 19 to 5. It is remarked that the most satisfactory figures 
are those for the Central Provinces. At the examination for first-grade certificates, 
the High school at Ratnagiri heads the list, while the School of Industry at 
Ratnagiri, the Mission High school at Dharwar, the High school at Satara, the 
Kala Bhawan at Baroda, and the Mission High school at Ahmednagar all show 
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annually, and go through a two years’ coarse of instruction in agriculture, village 
accounts, and surveying. The examination results are excellent, and the school 
promises to be very useful. The number of agricultural classes in connexion with 
Secondary education is now small, the development of agricultural knowledge 
being gradually left to those who desire to pass through the special course at the 
College o£ Science for the diploma. In 1896-97, agriculture was taught at only 
four High schools ; and at the examination conducted by the College of Science, 
S boys in the first year {Kissed from Sholapur, C from Ahmednagar, one from 
Nosik, and 5 from the Rajaram High school in the Native State of Kolhapur. In 
Primary schools, agriculture is taught through the Readers, and Goi eminent 
has accepted the proposal of the Agricultural Conference to add a special teacher 
in agriculture to every Training college. The Department of Agriculture i3 now 
preparing a set of special lessons suitable for Primary schools. 

According to General Table IV., the number of Industrial schools lias fallen 
in four years from 17 to 16, and the number of pupils in them from 1,2S6 to 1,223. 
But the Director, who evidently takes a personal interest in the subject, writes 
that — 

“ A great deal has been done to systematise the teaching m many of the schools. 
We now liave in Dr. Thomson, of the College of Science at Poona, an expert who visitB 
the various Industrial schools from time to time, and who is gradually organising the 
instruction given upon the lines laid down in America and England. One of Dr. 
Thomson’s main principles is to insist upon the careful study of drawing and its 
application to handicraft ; and in the Poona Victoria Jubilee School \\e have a model 
school which is under his especial care as chairman of the Municipal School Board. The 
effort of the Department is to proceed on the lines laid down for this school, which are 
not yet followed even In long-established schools like that at Ratnagin [which is too 
much of a workshop]. It is not hard with money available to establish an Industrial 
school, by which is meant a school m which children leam to make things, as well as to 
read and write. Tims the Sind schools have earned a high reputation, and perhaps 
deservedly ; for Sind is a country where skilled labour is very deficient, and where it is 
often difficult to obtain the services of a decent carpenter or smith. But the technical 
instruction which has been given m the Sind schools is roughly this : that a clever 
artisan from the Punjab has taught boys what they could not learn from less skilled 
Sindhi workmen. The schools are popular, because the boys draw scholarships and 
earn wages ; bnt the instruction has not been systematic, and as a rule drawing has 
formed no part of it. Many of the small classes attached to Municipal schools in 
Hyderabad ure of no value educationally, for the boys only learn what they could leam 
in the bazar. On the other hand, the Victoria Jubilee School at Sukkur has been started 
on proper lines, and under the gaidance of an enthusiastic giaduate from the central 
institution at Bombay, who unfortunately died of plague The school has been 
seen by Dr. Thomson, who was satisfied with it ; and it will in time become, it is hoped, 
a central school for Upper Sind, from which teachers for the smaller schools Can be 
recruited. The Fimlunji Parekh School of Art and Industry at Surat is also now working 
on correct lines, while the Ahmednagar and Sirur schools are under skilful direction. And 
it may be said generally of the Bombay system that, if at present its development has been 
slow and its results small, it is at all events proceeding on correct Vines, and that waste 
of funds has been avoided, while the interest and attention of the public has gradually 
been e\ oked." 

Of the 16 Industrial >-chools, four are in Native States. The total expenditure 
in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,02,449, of which 15s. 1,08,203, or more than 
one-half, was derived from “other sources.” Finally, it may he mentioned here 
that technical classes are attached to two Training colleges, at Dharwar and 
Hyderabad, both of which do useful work, and are associating future milage 
schoolmasters with manual labour. 


195. — Technical Institutions in Bengal. 

The Engineering College at Sibpur, which is affiliated to the Univer-dty 
of Calcutta, now consists of three departments ; the engineer department, 
preparing students for the University examinations ; the apprentice department, 
for training foremen mechanics, over-eers, and sub-o\ erasers ; and the artisan 
department, which was reopened in 1893. In the engineer department, the 
ordinary cour-e, which is both theoretical and practical, la-N for four years, 
after which the students have to undergo a further year's practical training, in 
order to obtain college certificates. In 1893, the University reduced the course 
by one year in favour of B.A.’s on the science side, who are admitted direct to the 
second-year class. In 1894, the number of admissions was restricted to 40, and 
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Previous to 1893, an examination wn* beM by tin- col.egc authorities for a<lmi «wn 
to the apprentice department. But so numerous were the candidate*, that the 
number of admissions had to he restricted to CD o year, tl.c college exaunnatum 
wn* abandoned, and the standard va« fixed at the l Diversity Matnenhvtnm nr 
the public examination in Standard VII of the European Code. The full conrm 
of instruction for apprentice- also lasts for five years. Tho-fe who leave at the 
end of a three and a half years' course ore entitled to the certificate of third-grade 
overseer, while tho*e who work for one and a half jw* more ui the workshops 
obtain, according to proficiency, certificate- of -ub-engiucer and foreman mechanic 
or upper subordinate and foreman mechanic. 

The workshop-, m which practical instruction i» given, were formerly under 
the Public Works Department; but in 1891 they were placed under the exclusive 
control of the Principal — a much needed reform, which was carried out after a 
protracted correspondence, and at a cost of IN. 5,000 for the necc-sary changes. 

A class for photography was added to the college in 1893, a mining laboratory in 
1895, and a full practical course in electrical engineering in 1890, the sum of 
IN. SO, 000 having been sanctioned for a complete electrical installation. To meet 
the annual expense of electric lighting, sanction was accorded to levy II. 1 uj*>n 
each student for ten month- of the year, together with n charge on the mes-cs and 
the residential quarters of the profe-sor-. Large amounts have nl-o been spent 
m time to time to proride increa-cd accommodation — IN. 11,000 in 1893 for a 
pital building, IN. 12,000 in 1890 for Lltoratories, and IN. 10,000 in 1897 for 
a blacksmith’s shop The number of appointment- guaranteed by Government 
to the students has recently been reduced to one n year in eacli department. But 
the Principal states that the appointment for apprentice* is not sufficiently good 
to induce the best European students to accept it. a- they can get a higher' salary 
under private firms In addition, graduate- of the engineering department are 
employed as District engineer*, after fire year*' practical experience, in 1893, 
the Principal was authon-ed to inspect the' Technical school- in the Muf.i««al, in 
order to bring the cour-e of instruction followed in them into sonic uniform 
sy-tem. so as to prepare them gradually Cor affiliation to the apprentice department 
of the college. 1 

The tuition fee in the engineer deportment i- IN. 8 a month, nothing being 
charged «B» N OUT. The messing fees arc 11-7 2D lor 

Europeans and Eurasian* and Rs. 7 for Indians, with an addition of IN. 2 for rent in 
each case. Residence iin the col ege u compubory on apprentices. The charges are— 
" J + ! n nn J nber ’ 3 “ month ’ 5 students ; for Indian-, 
up to 40 IN. _ a month. Apprentices in excess «,f these numbers pav the same 

fr”-, „ T ™ r™ -cioi^up., 

from Ks. 10 to Ks. 0 a month and all tenable for two rears, are ciren annuallv to 
students entering the enemeerum cla— v {o* en annuaiij to 

rel.olarekip. ot R. 50 are ««^M Z. 

for the degree, two of which are resort fiNN i , university exnnunation 
mreh.fr a. S SilereW t ,1 " p^"”’ >» 

r,«. 10. .red to. of P„. 5, ° f 

to cable then, to undergo a forth , t tmnin, at ' hl! fi ”"' ~ **-" 


e giten by renous lSaf "to“appM,TO e rfrere° P ^ “ J P - 

institutions in the Mu£as-al. 11 e? lrom 


,flv^ entS i_ at , t * le examination^ 
><5 ; and scholarships 
affiliated Technical 


During the last five years, the total strength nf »h„ —jt , . 

244 to 310, the number of engineer studcntshavm~ r,^ *F has increased from, 
number of apprentices from 157 to *>05 TW -»? s f° ®‘ to 98, and the 
It-. 92,801 to k 103,220, the V ro v «rtiSi *%*<****' 

fallen slightly — from 90 to 8S per cent, of the Revenues having 

cost of each student to Government was Re ■(At ' tj 1896-97, the average 

The total number of student* 
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from the college who have pass'd the University examinations (Turin" the fixe 
years is 34, o£ whom 12 obtained the license and 22 the degree of Bachelor in 
Engineering. Regarding the Large proportion of failures year after year at these 
examinations, the Principal observed in 189G : ** It is no uncommon thing to find 
in a paper of (saj) ten questions, one or two that would take up the full time of 
the candidates to answer thoroughly. This state of affairs must continue as long 
as the University fails to engage the services of examiners m engineering subject* 
who have had previous training in the art of examination ” The results of the 
college examinations are generally satisfactory, and certificates are sometimes 
"ranted to students who fail at the University, but have completed their course at 
instruction. The college authorities themselves examine the apprentice depart- 
ment, and issue final certificates, of which more than 100 were granted during the 
five years. They also conduct an examination for the fourth-grade accountantship 
in the Public Works Department. 

The only other Technical institution in Bengal of the first rank is the 
Government school of Art at Calcutta, in xvliich the course of instruction was 
thoroughly reorganised in 1896. The defects of the former system are tfius 
described by the superintendent : “ The study of design, the foundation of all 
art, was entirely ignored; and throughout the general drawing and painting cLi«ses 
the worst traditions of the English provincial art schools of forty years ago were 
followed. There were no general classes for practical geometry, mechanical 
drawing, or perspective. Oriental art was more or le«s ignored, thus taking the 
Indian°«rt. students in a wrong direction. There was, besides, no general 
examination system for the issue of certificates to deserving students." The 
course of instruction is now divided into two jarts. The first affords a systematic 
course for general draftsmen, elementary drawing-masters, industrial art workmen, 
and designers. In additiou to free-hand drawing and modelling, it include* 
perspective drawing, architectural drawing, elementary painting, advanced design 
wooa-engraving, and lithography. The second part is intended for painters of 
various classes and sculptors, who will be brought much more quickly to the direct 
study of nature and the human figure. Success at the examinations of the School 
will be the sole condition for the issue of certificates of proficiency, and in the first 
part Oriental art will be the basis of all instruction given. Students nre admitted 
at first as probationer-, for six months ; and if, at the end of that’period, they arc 
found not to possess sufficient aptitude to ensure success m art as a profession, 
their removal is requested. The general fee rate is IN. 3 a month in the first 
division, with a reduction for the sons of artisans, and a limited number of free 
studentships. Scholarships of the total monthly value of IN. 73 are awarded on 
the results of the annual examination. In the second illusion tJ>c general fee rate 
is Rs. 5 a month, and neither free 6tudent«hip-> nor scholarships arc given, except 
in very special cj*e*. The School was removed to its present house at Cliowriugbce 
in 1893, when also a photographic class was added to it. The site and construction 
of the new building cost about three lakhs of rupees. 

During the last five years, the total number of students lias increased from 
181 to 261; while the total expenditure has decreased from IN. 31,307 to 
Rs. 29 171, the share borne by Provincial lle \ cones having fallen from 87 to 78 
per cent., and the cost to Government of each student from IN. 131 to IN. 88, In 
1896-9", out of 99 candidates at the final examination. 38 were successful. 
Examinations were nho held in the following eight subject* : — Tree-band draw ing, 

77 passes out of 173 candidates ; model drawing, GO out of 117: drawing foliage 
from nature, 40 out of 83 ; light nud «liadc study, 25 out of 93 ; orthographic 
projection, 18 out of 37; projection of j-hadon *, 19 out of 29; measurement 
slnxwiug, 2G out of 32 ; and geometry, 23 out of 0 1 . 

In 189G-97, the student* oi the lithographic cIa« were engaged ui prcjsiring 
a ret of free-hand examples of oriental type for Indian art schools and c!a=-i-* 
ordered by the Government of India. The wood-engraving class executed diagram* 

/or the Superintendent of the Indian llriMiuni, and illustrations for i anous publica- 
tions ordered by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture in Bengal- The 
.superintendent reports tliat, in these two cIu-m?*, the natural Indian taknt for 
imticut and minute work finds mjojk*, and tliat some of the most uwful and credit- 
jible work done by the School luu been in the illustration of scientific publications 
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t-sued by the different Government Department--. Parsed students of the school 
readilv 'find employment in various capacities. Ln«t rear, 12 student* were 
employed a* drawing-master* at salaries ranging from IN. 2 a to IN. 45, and 1C 
students a* draft-inch on I**. 20 to IN. 40 a month. One student of the photo- 
graphic class was employed In a private firm on IN. 70. Arrangements were mafic 
fn 1892 with the office* of the Survey of India for a number of sj>eciallv trained 
students to he admitted annually as probationers in the drawing office, the jtiy 
commencing at IN. 20 and ri-ing gradually to IN. 120. 


Attached to the School of Art i* the Government Art Gallery, which i* now 
Wing rearranged, so as to make it, as far a* possible, illustrative of the lii-toriral 
development of art, from its beginning in pure ornament to its highest finisli in 
what is called Fine Art. It will Ik? divided into three puts : the first will 
illustrate oriental applied art. or art in its relation to industry ; thc second will 1« 
devoted to oriental architecture and oriental decoration ; and the third or line Art 
section will show the highe-t development of pictorial and plastic art. Several 
\ery fine specimens of old Wn ware, Hurmc«e Rilv er work, Persian silk emhroiderr, 
an important volume of reproductions of the finest oriental carjiet- published by 
the Austrian Government, a model to -calc of the interior of IVazir Khan's Mo-que. 
and some good painting- by Persian and Indian artists of the Mogul jicriod, were 
added to the Gallery la-t year. Tlic Government grant is IN. ll>,000, of which 
IN. 8.374 was spent ; and the balance has Ikcu regrauted to meet the co-t of pur- 
chasing Mr. Griffith’s forthcoming book on the decoration of the AjanU cave* and 
Mime other work* of artistic importance. 


Three Survey school- are maintained by the Department — at Dacca, Patna, 
ami Cuttack ; ami there is also a small t-naided school at Mavurblianj, in the 
Tributary Mahal- of OrN-a, for the instruction of amws in surveying, plotting, 
and mensuration. In 1892, the utility of the Government schools wa> called in 
question. It was charged against them that they failed to supply surveyors for the 
work of the Survey Department. On an inquiry, it w a * fount! that these schools 
taught to a much higher standard than was required by that Department which 
mdy offered a rate of pay corresponding to its requirement* ; but that in otlicr 
Departments and m private service the past students of the schools found abundant 
employment at retmaemOve rates Tw follovrin- pro pos,I s *re ncconlinglv 
,noJe m 1895 : (If That fee-nte. shon d Ue mmosed, » „ to mnU the soh(S,K 
as far as po«silj|e seU-supportut-J ; (2) that a certain amount or knots led-e oE 
English should be required from the student* — Ie>- at Patna an.? r»« „i ht ° , 

DaS» f (3) that the Ur* of tins first rear siJS/w™ ' ^ tl ”, 
pa-sting through it should be qualified for Government *ervfce ason}/!^ * 1 ^ 1 ' 
Attached to the-e po-ts being loner than -indents would evp^t who hi 1 
tlirough the full two years’ course ; (41 that the course , houldS ot,Ji Ptf 
addition of some manual work in wood and iron • (51 that tlip ^tended by the 
more clo-ely connected with the public offices, sj that untram^l ^ * . V® ^ 
longer be empluv cd by officer* ignorant of tii* fact that the T ght "? 

out trained men in abundance ; (6) that a cadastral survev c i m -i * c , Jlt " tume<l 
taken at Dacca, should he carried out by the students of trie otf ^ i uwl er- 
produce a series of maps of permanent value. Most of the-e ^ ^uools, so as to 
carried out. Durmg tlic la-t fire years, tlie total number of?!* 0 ? 15 lme 1x011 
three Survey school- has ri-en from 417 to 591. The total « Slu ‘*ents at these 
final certificates was 0S5, being 374 from Dacca. 223 from p t ri er wl10 obtained 
Cuttack. In 1S96-97, tlie total expenditure was Its. 27 4 Or f ? ntl fr°m 
was borne by Provincial Revenues. The average co*t of earh ,*, cl1 IN. 17,282 
ment ranged from IN. 40 at Cuttack to R«. is at Dacca. s£ u<lent to Govero- 


The Survey school at Patna was enlarged and reor-anried U * 
following circumstance-. There was a W at Patna* kcowri f Under the 
Valw’s Fund, amounting to Rs. 2,50,411. of whieh Rs. 2,39 9oo lP , of 

and the balance deposited in a bank. In 1892 tliis bulanre ^ ^ eeQ “vested 
dispo-.il of & committee at Patna, for starting an Industrial school* 1 * P^d at the 
institution went on gaining hi strength, until it had 53 pupils * i B,liar - The 
was decided to amalgamate it with the Survey school, under the t*ti 189C ’ w ben it 
School of Engineering, nnd to ve-t the management in the Departme f ° f llle Khar 
tlic institution i« now compo-ed of two divisions : die theoretical um] A . cconi tagly, 

era headmaster. 
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ami the work*-hip or practical dhi'iou uixtcr a superintendent Tlie whole U 
Mjprrvised by the Prinrtfu) til rl»< (io\ eminent Art* College at Patna. The 
appropriation of Rm. 1,83,0011 from tin* endowment fund has. been sanctioned for 
the acquisition of |.uh 1, tin* tou*trn< tUm of « building and workshop, and the 
purchase of machinery. The sellout, as reorganised, contains three classes or 
i early courses for engineer student-, Irvin whom some knowledge of English is 
demanded, and n lowir class for nnunt,. The loiirse of study m tlie first \ ear 
of mathematic*, *un« ling untl Jcwdlhi^, drawing, and workshop practice. 
The Kline subjects are taught in tlie two following years also, with the addition of 
trigonometry and dynamics. In the second year, instruction is given about 
estimating, building construction, and building materials ; and in the third year, 
id wut foundations, arching, mid earthwork. The a in i/t class is not required to 
attend the workshop : and the course of instruction is confined to arithmetic, 
geometry and mensuration, drawing, and surveying. A large number of students 
joined in the first year after the re-organisation, and the results of the examinations 
at the end of the year were lery satisfactory ; hut it is too soon to piss judgment 
on the ultimate success of the institution 

In a Resolution on Mr. Collin’s Industrial Survey of Bengal in 1889, the 
Government promised to encourage the establishment, by District Boards and 
through other agencies, of local schools of technical education, wherever an 
effect lie demand for them might arise. But it was added that, “It is to the 
maintenance of the Calcutta School of Art and the Sihpur Engineering College on 
the highest possible scale of efficiency, and to tlieir future de\ elopment on various, 
if ns jet unforeseen, line-*, that the Lieutenant-Go* ernor is chiefii incliued to look 
for the promotion of technical education.” The course of events appears to have 
justified the«e words. During the first four years of the quinquennium, Industrial 
sellouts went on increasing in number and strength, under the auspices of the 
\nrious District Board* and priiate bodies by whom they were started. The 
maximum was reached in lSi>.”»— SllJ, when there were 29 Industrial schools in the 
Province, w ith an attendance of 81 2 pupils. But in the following year the number 
of institutions dropjied to 23, and the number of pupil* to G2J. Of the three 
Government schools of this cl.i*s returned in 1891-92, that at Ranchi m Chota 
Xngpnr alone continues to exist, with it* ntteudmee somewhat improved (from 
29 to SSI. The other two — a blacksmith’s shop ami a carpentry clas-, both in 
the Somlinl Pnrgnuas — haic been closed, as they were not worth the money that 
was being spent on them. The number of Board schools has risen from three to 
six ; and the number of Aided schools from six to 14. But five of the latter, 
which lime been started in Chota Xagpur from Primary Fund money, to sme as 
rudimentary workshops for car] suiters and blacksmiths, are of little importance. 

Iti LS9G-97, the total expenditure on Industrial schools was R s. 49,175, of which 
lit. G,323 was borne by Pitnincial Revenues and Rs. 13,229 by Local Funds. 
The average cost of each pupil to Public Funds was — at Ranchi, R«. 38 ; at the 
Board schools, Rs. 5G ; and at the Aided schools, Rs. 23. 

Some information is giwn almut the Go\ eminent Industrial school at Ranchi. 

Of the 38 pupils, 32 are Fraons, fixe Christian aborigines, and one a Muhammadan. 
All recciie stipend*, ranging from R«. 3 to R. 1 a month according to tlie quality 
of tlie work done by them. Thev learn earjientry, blacksmith’s work, caue-work. 
carriage-building and painting, besides a little reading, elementary arithmetic, 
writing, and free-hand drawing. The «nm of Rs. 5S2 was received during the 
jeor from the sale pn.eeed$ of manufactured articles. Tlirec pupils were sent to 
the Engineering College at Sihpur. for further training in practical subjects. On 
their return, they were offered teacher-hip* in Primary Fund Industrial schools iu 
the District ; but they declined to accept tlie appointments, and it was decided to 
send no more pupils to Sihpur. A proposal to attach scholarships to the school 
was held iu abeyance, owing to the difficulty of teaching practical geometry mid 
mensuration through Hindi. 

In 1893, the question arose how to utilise the Industrial schools, as they came 
into existence throughout the l’ruimce. It was decided that the Sibpur College, 
with its various departments, wa* obviously the central institution to which the 
Mnfassal schools should send their !>e*t pupils for final training, and from which they 
should receive their supply of teachers. The Principal of the college was authorised 
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to virit the«c school*, with a view to bringing their eour-e of iiv-tniction into pome 
nnifonn svrtera, so as to prepare them gradually for affiliation. As the reHilt of 
liK inspection, the Principal pointed out, in 1891-95, that the Indu-tria! school* 
were in some Districts hampered by the variety in the view, of thc^e responsible 
for them, and bv the experimental proposals occasionally put forward by non- 
profesrional adders. He considered it e>*cnlinl that, at least in the early stages 
of instruction, a uniform course should lie followed in all of them. He found that 
throughout the Province there was a general desire to add surveying to the 
course, though the Sibpar College and the Survey schools were quite capable 
of turning out as many surveyors a« wore needed in Bengal. He therefore gave 
it a« his opinion that no surveying fbould be taught m the.se schools in the 
Primary stage, in which the course should lie strictly confined to work in wood 
ami iron. Otherwise, he feared that mcrea-ed difiicultv would be found ill 
o\ ercoming the traditional repugnance to manual hdxmr, which meets us at every 
turn among certain classes in India. The affiliation of Industrial schools to the 
Sibpur College was sanctioned in 1895. The rules provide tliat they sltall be 
subject to periodical insjiection by the Princijol ; that pupiU shall he admitted, 
under certain conditions, to the annual examinations of tlie college, and, if 
successful thereat, to the second or third year clas, of the apprentice department ; 
and that the schools sltall be entitled to obtain machinery from the college work- 
shops at cost price. A number of the institutions gladly availed thorn-elves of 
these rules, the mo->t important being the Bihar School of Engineering, and the 
Industrial schools at Rangpur, Pabna, Comilla, Ilymenringh, and Bimlwnn. 


196. — Technical Institutions in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. 


The Department of Public Instruction in tlie North-West now lias under its 
control three Technical institutions of the first rank, compared with none five 
years ago. The Thomason Civil Engineering College nt Rurki, tlie olde-t 
institution of the kind in India, was transferred from the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1895 ; the Industrial School at Lucknow wa, opened in November 189° • 
and the Agricultural School at Cawnpore in 1894. In the two latter the course 
of instruction is in the experimental stage : and at Rurki a revision of all the 
classes took place, which did not come into operation until after tlie close of the 
period under review. 


In 1S9G-97, the total number of students in residence at the It,,.!-; ... 

was 179, of whom 5G were Europeans. Nearly one-half of the total ™ f 
the North-Rest Provinces and Oudh. In the engineering oW th f 
18 first-year and 15 second-year students. Under the revised" erhem’o TT ™ Wm ’ 
of instruction will last for three year?. In the upper subordinate ? conrsc 
24 first-year, 22 second-year students, and 15 apprentices (not in r J. , there . 
the lower subordinate class there were 24 first -year and 4‘< 8f . r ,_ , re>ltience )- In 
In the mechanical apprentice class (opened during the* Year! 8tU ? ent '’- 

in the industrial class (also opened during the year) seven shi l * D1Tle stu v ent& 5 
military survey^ class, 18 students. According to General T the 


cost to Government of each student was tliu-. Re. 572^^’ The average 

in the Report about the engineer students, 

college. It has already lieen remarked that the college U § . con “ l ? cte d m the 
University of AHahalxid. The mechanical apprentice c tJ l0t a ®*' ate d to the 

November 1896, all the students having been ‘■elected from t iA 3 T^ as sorted in 

at Lucknow. They are given a training in theory and draw,* dustria * School 
and in practical work at the canal foundry. The first batch nf° at , t!je college, 
seem likely to be able to work up to the standard of theoretical l- 8t , nta do not 
for foremen mechanics, and it will probably be necessary to i nt !^° W ed S e r equired 
test. Three industrial classes have recently been opened — in ^ an entrance 
mechanical work, and carving. These classes are intended to Pboto- 

for the most promising pupils in the Industrial schools of the°P °P enin g 
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great rare lias to be cxerci*ed in making election*, so that the student* mav be 
capable of profiting from the instruction given. The second-year students of all 
classes were trained in ferrotyjie, and 1.1 men m photography. A sjiecinl class of 
non-commissioned officers and men was held during the year for the practical 
instruction of surveyors to Ik* employed on the MomlMtsa-Ugnnda Hail wav in 
Itritish East Africa. 

The chief aim of the Industrial School nt Lucknow, as ongtnalh constituted 
towards tlie end of 1892, was to train boy> to lx* efficient railway artisans ; hut 
its scope has since been considerable widened, and is still under revision. At 
first, it was conducted on the linos of the Lahore I! nil way School, which prepares 
boys for the English Middle examination ; but orders curtailing the literarv and 
in particular the English education were enforced from November 1X93," with 
the result that some boy* left, and tnanv who would have joined did not do hi. 
Under the new rules, tliree-fourth* of the school hours will be given to mamul 
work. Again, admission was nt fir-t restricted to the sons of niilwa\ and other 
artisans ; but in December 189.1, the school was thrown open to "the general 
public, on the payment of a small fee. and the number of free scholars was 
limited to 100 artisan* and 20 ]>oor Euro]iean«. Furthermore, from July JS9.1, 
it was decided to grant stipends to deserving lwys, in order to induce them 
to stay long enough to complete the full course. As a result of these measure*, 
the total number of pupils lias steadily risen during the ln-t three \cnrs from 
lflfi to 179 ; and the increase would have boon still larger, had not 12 1k>vs 
liccn drafted off to Ilurki. The numlier of artisans jimjicr ha* fallen from 
101 to 41 ; but it is interesting to find that Muhammadans have increased from 
32 to 48 per cent, of the total. In 1890-97, the total cxj»cnditiirv was IN. .8,017, 
of which IN. GI7 was devoted to stijiend*. The amount home by Provincial 
llcvcnues was IN. 7,210, the uvemge cost to Government of each pupil in daih 
attendance being IN. 48. Fee* have risen in three years* from IN. 18 to IN. .1513. 
besides a Mitnll amount of literary instruction, all the pupils are taught drawing 
— free-hand, geometrical, model, "and scale. Manual training is given in three 
workshops, for carpentry, smith's work, and glass-blowing. Tlie carpenter's 
shop is supplied with two lathes, a joiner's cram]), and a fret-sawing machine. 
The eyes and hands of the Ikivs arc first trained hv means of carving, after 
which they goon to joinery. Tfie smith’s shop has two punching anil shearing 
machines, an excellent inctnl-tuming mid screw-cutting lathe, n set of stocks, 
taps, and dies, and a drilling machine. The course of instruction extends from 
elcmcntarv chipping and filing to lock and tool-making, brass casting, Ac. The 
glass-blowing shop, which is not well supplied, teaches l>oy* lir*t to melt g!a*«, 
and then to blow and make articles from bulls* to funnels, chimneys, water jugs, 
candelabra, Ac. A new building for the school lias been sanctiomsl, but the 
need of a boarding-house i* great. The majority of tlie past pupil-* arc now 
employed in railway work-«lioj»s, and n few ns drawing-master*. The head- 
master reports tliat he only knows of a single case in which a l« >v has lakeu 
other employment than that of an artisan or draftsman. 

The Agricultural School at Cuwuporc was started in 1891, with the object 
of giving a practical training to rnndid.itc« for appiiutmenU in the Ilcvcnue 
Department, such as thnt of ItiRunyo, to jKT«otis wishing to fpiahfy ti» agricultural 
teachers, and to the son* of landowners. For the two former class. •• ic i« 
projiosed to fix tlie stmuLird of admission at the .Matriculation or bcliool Final 
examination. In 189G-97, the number of students was 30, of whom 9 held 
stipend*, including one from the State of Jodhpur in Elajputara. The Nanlmg- 
hotise lias proper nccommoAition for 18. No fees are cliargcd for tuition, and 
only four annas a month at the buardi»g-hou*c. _ The expenditure vra* IN. 4J*2U, 
of which onc-Iialf is borne bv the Patwnri Fund (a local cess on bud) and 
the other half by Provincial "llovcime*. The average o**t of each student m 
dailv attendance was IN. 170. The staff const *t* of a l’nnatol and two a— i-tant*. 
one’of whom ha* liecn for ten v»*ar* suivnntendent of the cxjicnmental Cmn 
(now attached to tlie scliool), while the other i* a Science graduate of Albhalwd. 
The courae of instruction include* practical agriculture and >un eving, elementary 
physic*, chemistry, and botanj. It ha.* not vet l»*m fomxf practicable t<> 
introduce drawing and veterinary training, as originally propsed. Hut there 
is a ridiii" - class, and special attrition i* given t«» pin steal training, grimei-tir* 
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commercial correspondence, 33 .ainunS 

200.— Technical Institution in the Other 70 . 

the " Ti,edi«i..„„ii..Zl?i ■ , 

putzled to many statesmen and plnSC:"," 'f T “ lmi ™l teln.il., wide", 1,'ivJ 
rhe conntir „ not ovcr.pop„I.Jd T , “' ,s ' ,0 '« Mnralh exi-t in A , ' ' 
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of the headmaster of the High school ^ 8 mil of issie, „ U[le ‘ "J* An Indus, rid 
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«»> to need i, „ '"I™, re,' 'ffi “J 1 “'} >" pupil-, 
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ui uie neauinaster of the 
including eight Ilrahruam 
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previous year. Among them were 11 Drahmans, tnu Muhammadan-, am! one 
Christian. They arc instructed in engineering, fitting, carjicntry, and smith's 
work. Regarding the general success of the institution, Mr. Deo rati must lie 
allowed to speak for himself : 

“The Class, 1 am glad to inform you, has been gamins ground, and the student* 
attending it seem to be veil contented In my la«t year’s report, I stated fulls the 
objects with which I opened it; and lam now in a position to say with confidence 
that 1 shall bo able to continue it usefully. Out of the nine oldest students, narn 
have gained knowledge enough to make thun good fitters They had independent 
charge of a few gins each during the cotton season, and their work was as fair as conM 
bo expected. I am eure that most of them will find suitable employment as fitters and 
engine-drh era next season Some of them hate higher ambition, and also means to 
satisfy it. I have therefore made up my mind to send them to Bombay, win n the city 
shall hats regained its normal health. They have got mt< Iligence and capacity to gra«(> 
things; and 1 believe a year's stay In Bombay trill make them good engineers, provided 
they are admitted to the examination hall Tlie new students who hare joined the 
Class since iny last report havo shown their firm desire and readiness for the work ; and 
all I cm with confidence say with regard to them is, that they will make themselves In 
course of time respectable members of society, and will be able to live independently 
and upon their own means. I hate not yet made any ham and fn«t rules regarding the 
Cla“s, but I shall do so when it has at taint d n firmer footing, Ut> to this time, the Class 
has been managed by its superintendent without any rules, and he finds no difllculty In 
doing so to the satisfaction of the jnrtles concerned. 

In 1897, there were classes in four Primary schools in Rer.tr for the 
instruction of patiean candidates in land measuring, with . r io pupils. Rut it 
appears that no practical work whatever was done. All that the pupils did was 
to commit to memory the Sjmond’s tables; they did not know how to use the 
survey rods and cross-staves supplied to the clashes. It is hoped that masters 
turned out from the Training college under the new scheme will do justice to the 
subject. 
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The work of the Ia«t year was, as n-iul, highly satisfactory. The Prinripil 
reports that the cause of complaint regarding the general ignorance of many of 
the artisans’ sous, who have come to the school for instruction, is Ixnu"- ^ raduallv 
removed, though many of the advanced students attend the Xight^schojls itt 
La] lore for general education. “They realise tli.it, without some knowledge of 
English, those who aspire to Gm eminent employment are at a considerable 
disadvantage, artistic attainments, hoirever practical, counting for little in this 
connexion. Be-tdes the ordinary class. work, designs were made for the internal 
plaster decoration of the Sandeman Memorial Hall at Quetta ; a somewhat 
elaborate design was made for a silver and gilt casket, to contain the address of 
congratulation from Indian Christians to the Queen- Empress on the occasion of 
Her Diamond Jubilee; two coloured drawing* of \Yn?ir Khan’s Mosque were 
supplied to the Journal of Indian Art ; the experiments in silk and cotton dyeing 
and printing have proved a success, and a large number of curtains for an English 
firm have been printed from new blocks, specially designed and made for them. 
During the year, 13 students left the school, of whom three had had five year*’ 
training, nuil four more than three years. All of these are said to have found 
employment — ns draftsmen, teachers of drawing, sub-ov cn-eers in the Public 
Works Department, d.c.— on salaries averaging about IN. 30 a month. This 
may he taken as evidence that the school not only exercises an influence, hut 
meets an actual demind for men with the kind of training that it give- 1 . 

There is a Government Veterinary College at Lahore. During the last five 
yeais the number of students has fallen from 07 to 82, of whom 13 belong to 
the first year class, aud 39 to the second year. The standard for admission is the 
Middle school certificate ; hut exemptions are granted to military students, those 
from Native States, and scholarship-holders nominated by District and Municipal 
Boards. The Principal complains that, among 13 candidates who had fussed 
the Matriculation, most were disqualified, as being unused to animals, and afraid 
of them. The total expenditure has increased in five years from IN. 31,743 to 
IN. -12,227, of which IN. 3,702 is devoted to stipends nnd scholarships. The 
average cost of each student has thus risen from Its. 327 to IN. 515. The total 
receipts from all sources in 1896-5)7 amounted to IN. 4,330. 

According to General Table IV., the number of Industrial schools in the 
Punjab has increased during five years from three to seven, and the pupils in 
them from 413 to 7 19. But this increase isnoniiii.il rather than real. Two of the 
new institution.® are schools for girls, opened last year at two towns in the Gujnit 
District, where the scheme of instruction lias not been matured, only needlework 
being as vet taught. At the most important of these institutions, the Kailway 
School at Lahore, the attendance has fjllcn fnnn 270 to 183, owing (it is said) to 
the fict that the training given lias not e»«ured employment in the railway 
workshop® to the degree that was exjiectcil. Of the total number of pupils in 
18‘Hi 5)7, 114 were Muhammadans, 37 Sikhs, and 32 Hindus ; only 12 belonged 
to the artisan class. These last jar no fees ; the fees levied from the rest 
realised only IN. 58. There were 32 Lord Lawrence scholarships current nt the 
end of the year. The total exjienditurc was IN. G,S84, the average cost 
of i ich ftudent having risen from IN. 24 to IN, 38. The pupils nre examined 
both on the general knowledge side by tbe ordinary inspecting staff, and on the 
technical side bv the Principal of the School of Art. Of 15) pupils who Iuivp 
passed the Middle standard examination for Industrial schools, since that test was 
first instituted in 185)1. 15 are reported to have found suitable employment, and 
several of them earn from IN. 30 to IN. 50 a month. At the Industrial school 
maintained at Amritsar by the Munici|<sil Board, the number of pupils has fallen 
from 109 to 73, while those attending for technical instruction only lme likewise 
decreased from 46 to 27. The subjects taught include drawing, carpentry, metal- 
work, engraving, and photography. Of the pupiU who left during the year, 
eight johusl the Mayo School of Art, and the remainder arc reported to have 
found suitable employment. At the Municipal Board school at Delhi, the number 
of pupil- lus> risen from 64 to 98 ; but the total of pi“-es on the technical side 
wa' onlv 12, geometrical drawing Wing particularly weak. The remaining two 
schools arc new. Bedi Khem Singh’s Industrial *ch>*d at Rawalpindi, which was 
started in 1894, has 91 pupiLs, of whom 1C lielong to the arti‘an cla*«. But 
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“I?™' 1 !™ 1 has >“? yettxMl gi™. its proper place in tills institution 
notwithstanding the good intentions ot its founder. The ordinary course for 
school- of general education t- followed, with optional attendance for drawing 
DbS S P f"T enn 7' , The Mistrial school at ludhiana was opened by tfe 
““V’ September 1SD6, and had 77 scholars hv’Slst 
^S^hltCsehtlTuw'^ “ d -nrentry, under efficient 

198. Technical Institutions in the Central Provinces. 

.h»™ SmSrtS? ^^.''-"-'.‘""Teehnical institutions, hath of 
Agricultural School at Nagpur. The object of the at *! ubbul I > ? re > and the 
for subordinate appointment* in the Depart!^ rfPablie AvSl 
employment trader local bodies, Ward,’ estates ic £ l<$n T t 7 ^ "A for 
ISagpur to Juhhulpore, located in the i -u- ^ 1 , lt '' as removed from 

College, and placeTu^ flm sup^SL of tlfT — ^ Gmemment Arts 
resulted in a great improvement m^oth n „, n J * nncipal. The change La, 
The present standard of admission is the UicMl^ h^l q,ul,t ? of student,, 
intended to robe it, if J but it is 

has risen in five year, from 11 to 30 t ^“ Iatjon - The number of student* 

1 rovincial Revenue,, has risen from Rs 2 W5 borne b - v 

cost of each student La, fallen from R s . 260 to R* JOT T ?Jo5 Ut tbe a ' era £ e 
rand^tes at the final examination, 0 qSSkd for' Si ’ ° Ut ° f ten 
o out of 1) five year, ago. The difficult , certl fipte l compared with 

suitable employment for passed students ? fo ™ erl J experienced in obtaining 
Mr. Oliver a. Chief EngSSr si ?<* the arrival & 

annually circulate, to tbe^epartments^f^ l4lk W Jf “ $ e scho ° 1 - and 

States, and to the railway Companies lists of 55^1°^ m , tbe adjoining Native 
with the result that they aro reguiarlv nroS^^ ^* 111 ^ 6 ' 1 for employment, 

popularity and usefulness Jf the wES h^beTn ^eSy eEcid tbe 

b ” i " -tadents for 

(1) I'"" tffSErfS! ”Sri cuI ! ura ' education i,° 

examination of tbe school at tbe end of the t« tbat , st «dents who pn. s the final 

E?T4Sf » -ijSSSZ SSss 53LftS SZ 

sanctioned, wilt >»» Str"Z n 


-clionl rtinlcnt*. who 1 ,"”‘ quSfaSi," TL^X' Vl?," 

rnKnT. fi ;«r^ 
isssss fcsr 

■he but fro- .l,c imnil.r Egn,; “d^ 

A Nonai 1 Agricultural Cla«- whirl. : „ 

,„rl, -id. «n.W„di„. „ lc .grienhnraf 7;“ « ju rn.bR" £ 

a Ulc Heading-books. 
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Much approval of the aim an<l general working of the Cln*s wa*. expressed at the 
Conference above referred to ; Imt it was felt that the process of training was 
wimewhat too slow, ami proposals were submitted fi*r increasing the number of 
students. I'nder the new scheme, die ntunlicr of schoolmasters tn receive a six 
months’ trahvmg has been rav-ed from Gf> to 139. The Conmu**umer of Settle* 
tnents and Agriculture writes : — 11 The Agricultural Cla-s is doing good work. 
During my recent tour, l came across several satisfactory indications of an 
nwakening'of interest in the subject on the part of agriculturists, nliii h I attribute 
solely to the instruction given to their sons by the ullage schoolmasters who !ia\ e 
pissed diroU"h this Class." The Director adds to this tint “The Class will sen e i 
eolhtend and equally u«eful nurjKjse if, by means of this awakening uf interest, we 
succeed in fostering a taste for elementary science, and, hy de\ eloping the f.vcnlty 
of observation, give a less liookish turn to Primary education. The course of 
instruction is as practical as possible, the students being made to practise such 
simple experiments ns the evolution of oxygen gas from water, and the like. The 
extreme interest they take in these experiments is a pleasure to witness." With 
tlie view of enabling them to carry on such experiments, and to illustrate practi- 
cally tlie lessons they will lie required to give when they return to their school*, 
they are supplied with two nets of ximjdc nppiratns^bottlcs, tube*, glasses, acid*, 
&c. — of which the approximate price is Jess than R*. 5. In I89C-97, the total 
•expenditure on the Agricultural School and the Normal Agricultural CLiss was 
Ms. 3,069, entirely borne by Provincial Revenues, the average cost of each student 
being Rs. 72. 

There i« no recognised School of Art in the Central Provinces. Rut, as stated 
in the earlier jwrt of the pre-ent chapter, drawing i« very’ widely taught ; and 
pupils from the Central Province* are conspicuous for their success at the exami- 
nations of the Rombay School of Art. Neither arc there any Industrial school*, 
thoimh a few technical scholarships are presided by Gos-ernmont. In 1891, the 
number of these scholarships ssas reduced from 10 to 0, ns it was found that tin* 
supply was in excess of tlie demand. There arc now four scholarships for name's 
and two for Europeans, tenable at tlie railway workshops at Jmihnlporc, tin* 
pottery works of Messrs. Hum it Co., and the Uniaria and \v a rora collieries. Then* 
are also two stipendiary students from tlie Central Proiinces in the Victoria 
Technical Institute at "Romhiy. Difficulty lias been cxjiericnrcd in finding 
students of the right sort ; for arti«ans do not readily -end their children to school, 
jind, if they do, the children generally revert to their ancestral occupation* after 
pissing the lipjicr Primary standard. Finally, it may Ik* mentioned here that, nt 
tlie examination for ndini«-ion to the School of Forc'trvnt Dehra Dm* in 1891, 
two students from the Jubbulporc College stood first and second on the Ii*t. 


'199.— Technical Institutions in Burma. 

According to (icncr.il Table III., the Trclmirnl in*titiiti»n« in Ihinni would 
.«cem to consist of 22 Engineering and Sura eying school* with fiOl pupil*, and 12 
u other schools " with 273 pupils, showing a considerable increase in l*»th case* a* 
compircd with fiu* years liefore. Rut no general description of them i« giten by 
the Director in his Report. From the Resolution of the I.icuteaint-Gov cnior on 
the Rejiort, we learn that the result* of the examinations in the Sura eying schools 
wen* not satisfactory, and tint the inma*e limit r “other schools M represent* the 
owning of en industrial branches in school* for general education. In the 
introduction to hi* Rejiort, the Director etatc* broadly tliat “in Technical educa- 
tion a great ndi-anee lias been made.” Rot lie immediately adds tlat tlie two 
Technical school* at Ras-ein and Mandalay, condiicusl by Mi-«ionancs with 
literal aid from the Government. Imvc liecn l«th do*cd, though he expresses the 
tliAt a «itnilar institution will soon be opened bv tlie Roman Gilholie Mission 
at Cliantagnn, near Manila Lay. The only Industrial school tint he deseriU-s is 
one maintained i>y the American Rapti*t Mi«*ion at Toungoo, winch lad 2 X 
Karen pupils, who* were trainoil in minting, WAVs ruling, carpentry, smith's work, 
and weaving, with fur *ueve*«. The tno«t imjsirtant Technical institution in 
Rurtna is the Govcninicnt Engineering School at Rangoon, which was opened a* 
recently as Slay, 1 S9 j, and las had »jtv»! ditTiculucs to contend with. In 
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1896-97, it hatl 16 students, of whom 10 were in tlieir second year’s course. At 
the examination, two candidate- 0*>th Europeans) qualified for po-ts* m the upper 
branch of the Public Works Department, and three for po-ts in die lower * branch. 
The total expenditure for die first two years, including initial otid.iv on furniture- 
and apparatus, aieraged about IU. 7,900 ; wiiile fees yielded IU. a96 m the second 
year. Apart from thi* rcliool, about 67 lads hare annually been trained in 
meclianical engineering, a« indentured apprentices in the railway workshop- at 
In-ein. Out of the total of 335 in five years, 17-4 were European- or Lura-iaus, 
68 Burmans, 75 Karens, 14 Madrasis, and 2 Muhammadans. In addition, about 
20 European apprentice*, in receipt of stipends from the European Stipend board, 
were annually at work in the railway workshops, or at other large factorie-. 1 here 
i« no School of Art in Burma ; but, as already .mentioned, the teaching of drawing 
i- receiving increased attention. Commerciareducation is fostered by the Teacher- 
Association at Rangoon, in connexion with Madurny PillayV School. At an 
examination iield in March, 1897, 21 candidates passed in book-keeping, 16 in 
commercial correspondence, 25 in commercial arithmetic, and 4 in riiorthaud. 


200 — Technical Institutions in the Other Provinces. 


As the Director for Assam quaintly remarks, “ The difficultie- connected with 
the successful establishment and management of Technical schools, which have 
puzzled so many statesmen and philanthropists, do not naturally exist in As-am.” 
The country is not over-populated. The natives are not compelled to work hy 
tlic struggle for existence. The rote of wages for unskilled Labour is probably 
higher than m any other part of India. The |>eople are quite satisfied with their 
present modes of earning a livelihood ; certainly they are not anxious to learn any 
trade involving a scientific or even a quasi-sctentific training. At the single 
Technical institution in the Vrovince — the Williamson Artisan School at 
Dibnigarli — all the pupils are stipendiary ; and if there were no stipend-, there 
would he no pupil*. These stipends are at the rate of Rs. 10 a mouth in the 
engineering department, and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 in the mechanical department. 
In 1896-97, the number of pupils was 16, compared with 10 five year* ago, 
when the school was apparently subdivided under two heading* in the return-. 
Tlic total expenditure was Rs. 3,036. entirely borne by the William-on Trust 
Fund, the average cost of each pupil being Rs. 189. Th '13 endowment al-o pay, 
scholarship* of IK 10 n month for two apprentices in the mechanical clause- of 
tlic Sibpur College, iu Bengal ; while "Provincial Revenues proride scholarship- 
for two students in the engineering department at Sibpur, nine apprentice- 
undergoing training at -various technical -chools in Bengal, and two at the 
workshops the Tezpur- Ralijnvm tramway. 

There are no Technical institutions in Coorg, nor any sjvecial provision fur 
Technical education. But. as already stated in Chapter IV., in *1896-97 two 
scholarships were held by student- ' from Coorg nt the Madras Coliew of 
Agriculture, who were studying for the diploma. ° 


In llcrar.il. »lna.lr. nfi, timed, pipil. from the two High .chool, and the 
Training enlle-e do well m the dratimg c-snimtintiom at the Hominy School of 
Att; but Technical edit, -anon groove i. still very hackitard. All Inrlu.tri, 
school was otiened ar ,\mnnti (mnnlo tl,A r,f ihnft t . usirivl 


school was ojiened at Amraoti toward* tlic end of 1896, under the simerinten 
of the head,, aj-ter ol the High .chool In the folloUg J« 

Including eight Hndimus * ... note taught carpentry, tailoring. and S' 
wtn-k. \> hat it eccm- to nwl i- a competent principal. The cxm-ndih.r!! ,. 
l.s. 1,868. the average c<«t of each pupil King R-. 108, while It* r- r , . as 
■cccivcvl from -ales. &c. An V raided Industrial school is i , ' vas 


work. ^Vhat it 

1 ! 

received 

Mission at A Lola, in connexion with an orphanage. In 1896-97* Vi, a ‘.'.’I f. 1 i*'' 

| "I I'd. tea- 12. .d »lmn Ch!i,ti.u,?. The ^ uE 

hopefully of the wort. “One to, mg „u,i oho fini-hcil ImeomJnhl, 
gone out to mt in a OTeam'. .hop, and i. piling .ati.raction ftf 

have been enable, l to will to our machinery, to uiv e wmn i no. *• 1. . 

work.” The most interesting institution of the land in B,rar is tli^* V» ,lie - r ? 
Engineering Ola-* maintained at AkoU hr a private gentleman l!™ c„t ■{ 
Vinaynk. This was attended in 1896-97 by 18 pupil-, conqiS 4th U in rim 
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previous year. Anions* them were 11 Brahman*, ino Muhammadan*, ami one 
Christian. Tliey are instructed in engineering-, fitting, curjientry. and -rnitliV 
work. Iicgarcliii£ the genera] success of the institution, Air Deorao imi*t Im 
allowed to sjieak for him'df : 

“The Ula**, I am glad to inform yon, his been gaming ground, and the student* 
attending it seem to be well contented In my last * ear’s report, I stated folly the 
objects with which I opened it: and lam now in a portion to cay with confidence 
that I shall be able to contmne it useful]} Out of the nme oldest student*. n>*ven 
have giined knowledge enough to make them pood fitter* They Ii3>l independent 
charge of a few gins each during the cotton .season, and their work was u fair as could 
bo crpocted 1 o in euro that mo-t of them will find suitable employment a* fitters an. 1 
engine-drivers next season. Some of them hate higher ambition, and al*o means to 
satisfy H. 1 hate Ihereforo made np my mind to send them to Bombay, whtn the rity 
shall have retrained it* normal health They Imre pot intelligence and <np» -tty to pri*p 
things ; and I believe a year’s stay in Bombay will make them pool enrineer*. jTovld<*i 
they are admitted to the examination hall. The new student* who havo joined the 
Claes since my la»t report havo shown their firm desire and n admens for the work t and 
all I can with confidence sty with regard to them is, that they will make them«dve* in 
course of time respectable metnlwtsof society, ami will be able to live independently 
ami nnon their own mean*. I have not y<t made any ham and fast rule* regarding the 
Clas*, out I shall do so when it ha* attained a firmer footing. Up to tin* time, the (.'It** 
h is been managed by it* superintendent without any rules, and he finds no difficulty in 
doing so to the satisfaction of the jurties concerned." 

In 180”, tJierc were cla«es in four Primary schools in llerar for tlic 
instruction of pnttrari candidates in hind niejiMinn". with pupil*. But it 
appears that no practical work whatever was done. All that the pupil* did was 
to commit to memory the Symotid’s tables ; they did not know how to mo the 
survey rods and cross-staves, supplied to the cla«s,e*. It is hojietl that master* 
turned out from the Training college under the new scheme will do justice to the 
subject. 
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to tlie Punjab, except that the very last year is marked by an actual decrease. 
The North-MVt has changed a decrease of 4 per cent, into an increase of 11 - per 
cent., almost entirely by uie improvement of the last year of all. Similarly, in 
Assam, a decrease of 1 per cent, has become an increase of Cl jwr cent., by steady 
annual increments. ' ,. _ 

Tbc following table (CXX.) repeats the figures for each of the three 
quinquennial years, adding the percentage that tlie girls in Public institutions bear 
to the female population of school-going age, which is estimated nt l.’> per cent, of 
the total female population. In a country where most girls arc married so young, 
this conventional jicrccutnge is even more arbitrary than in the cum* of boys ; hut, 
it serves to show the variations between tbc several Provinces. It should be 
repeated that, for l»th 1886-87 and 1896-07, tbc imputation ban Ik-cji tan-ed upon - 
a Census taken about six years lieforc, so that in each case the percentages arc some- 
what in excess of the truth. The accompanying maps, showing the percentages 
for tlie Divisions of each Province, are Wed upon the figures of this table. 


- Table OXX.-— Proportion of QlrU m Public Institution*, I88i%-87, I891-C2, anti 




Total ■■ jg41,566| IBS |307, 388 | I80 mm j~^ 


1 I 

- Tor all India, the proportion of girls in Pnhlic ni=titi,tir„. , , 

population of «chool-gomg age has steadily ns Cn durm- t ‘ the lo,al female 
2-10 per cent. If the rate of increase appears l ar cr er m ° t i, , - enr ® f min WiS to 
clue to the error called by basing the calculations ul , I^erio-1, this is 

no longer holds the first place, the newly annexed n, habitants ,T US - l‘*unna 
not having J et reached the standard of the old British iW* °f. 1 Pl*r Burma 
of progress m the later period is higher than elsewhere p ’ the "rate 

to tlie fronts' ith a percentage of 6'M), more than thrice the' 7SJ lw 7' ft,1 r «»«« 
Madras has now gone well ahead of Bombay, thoucrl, tho c Se for all India 
exceptionally 'depressed by a yea. • of plague a»d\„S” W Wh 
Bengal, and Berar and the Central Provinces have both . ^nn has passed 
Xorfh-West continues to occupy the bottom pl. lce j Jw l unjah/ The 

about one-sixth oE tlie average tor all Indue * figure representing 

The following table (CXXI.) classifies all the , . 

‘tdrls, and all the girls under instruction in ho,], J ublic institution. r 

according to Provinces for 1890-57, together with 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Female T.ivcatU'S- 


oQi. — Scope of Chapter. 

xi „ „ m e diflicultv nriro. in do-crihin- the precise seope of this Aju »« 
T iH5^Iccd tvith'rexirtl to Chaplets V. and VI.. on hero .Hilary and 1 ninarv 
S’ 'XT WMle tlio rahicct U Tcinale Education. in its nidc‘t aw. ay ncll 
SS taolodctdl girls under MnMWL tlic nature of the materials avathh c 
limits the treatment for the mod p.rt to those tnytitmions n iliteh are specially 
stated for the female sea. Rut “ rotted eslueation prevails throughout a large 
nait’of India ; and, consequently, the number of pupils m girls school- i- by tin 
Ena co-ettensive tvith tl.e number of girls under in-truetton. A- a matter of 
Set, abont 5 per rent, of the pupils in gtrU -ch,«.I, are l«.y5 t urhtle more than 
40 tier cent, of the girls under instruction are t<* I* found ui '"y- ‘eho.il-. If nc 
*. t ji cirls in Private institutions, tnot of whom learn little more than to 
Ete the Korn" along svitb W -earcely mote than one.le.lt of the total t,n„d«r 
of trirls attend Public in-titutmn* for their mix. with winch the 'tati'tic* of this 
chanter are mainly concerned. A further clement of difficulty i* introduced by 
the larvae proportion of European* and Native Chrutiaiw to V' found m Secondary 
schooU for girls. In the ca-e of Iwy** school', thi* di«turlung fictor u too small 
lor consideration. But an entirely ’ wrong imprc"iu» would l»e given <.f die 
pro<we»* of female education if the figure* for Secondary 'chooU for girl* were to 
be aS'Umcd to apply to the bulk of the population. The real extent of female - 
education is to bo measured by the attendance of girt' in Primary schools, whether 
tho-se schools are intended for girls or for boys 


202.— Number of Girls under Instruction. 


The table on the opposite page (CXLX.) gives the number of girls in all Public 
institutions, according to Provinces, for 18S6-S7, 1S9I-02, and each of the five 
years of the last quinquennium, together with percentages of increase or decrease. 
Girls in Private institutions have been omitted, on the ground that what thev 
learn there i« for the most part not -worthy of being called education. 


Going back for ten year*, the total number of girls in Public institution* lia* 
increa=ed from 24.1.50^ to 300,006. or by nearly one-talf. The rate of iucrea-e 
ha* fallen front 27 per cent, in the earlier period to 1 7 per cent, in the later [>eri<*d, 
hat m each ea*c it is con'idcrably higher than the rate of increa*e for lx>vs. It 
has l>een Curly well m untamed throughout each of the hut five vear% being 
apparently little affected by plague or" famine Tumimr to the several Pkv 
vinces, the rate of iucrease i* highest in Bernr. where girls have recentlv 
been encouraged to attend boys’ *cbool* Next come the Central Provinces where 
the rate of incren*e has been 3S per cent m each period. The figure* for Burma 
are larger ; but allowance ha* to be made for the acc|ui*ition of Upper Burma 
in the earlier period, , and it* subsequent pacification. The high figure* for Iwtb 
iladras and Bombay in the earlier period have not been maintained. " In theca*eof 
Bombay, this i* partly to be explained by the effect of the phgue : for dunn~ the 
first four -year* alone the rate of increa'e was 12 per cent- Bengal shows a 

r' v““ tb ' hto p™ 1 ‘ban m Ibe mriicr, tiou-h 

little protrre.. In. V-en made in the la-r throe year.. The same Matemenl applies 
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The effect of adding the girls in Private institution's is to rai-e the total piopor- 
tionof girls under instruction in 189C-&7 from 2*10 to 2 - 34 per tent, of the Cent tie 
population of scliool-going age. The Punjab lwnefits most, hs percentage being 
raised from -94 to 1*47, and Bombay is brought tnucli closer to Madras. . 

203.— “Mixed Education." r * . 

While the total number of girls in schools for girls has increased by 14 per 
cent., the number in boys’ schools has increased by 22 per cent., and the number 
in Private institutions by 33 per cent., clearly showing that the progress fit' female 
education general 1} has been greater than the progress of Public girls’ school*. It is 
also noticeable that, even in girls’ schools, the number of boy-, though still small, 
is increasing at a more rapid -rate than the number of girl*, flic popularity 
of “ mixed education ” can lie tested by the percentage ol girls in Public boys’ 
schools in the several Provinces. In Coorg, where female education may be said to 
be common though not carried to a high stage, out of even scum girl* at school 
s j x are found m an institution for boys. In Burma, which easily holds the second 
place, out of every four girls at school three are found in an institution for Imys. 
Next comes Madras, with more thanbnc-half of its girl - in boy-* sahooK and then 
Ae-am, with exactly ohe-lnlf, and Jlerar, with nearly one-half Bombay and 
Bengal have moie thari pne-'tlurd, and tin* Ceutr.il Province- nearly one-thirrl. 
At tile other end of the" scale .stand the Pitnjib .md the North* Wi-t, where the 
proportion of girls in lioys’ schools falls to l arid 2 per cent. These evtraordmary 
differences arc no doubt dne'to the vamiug strength of traditional 'jnejuilicc, but 
they seem to indicate the pmbtble line of future expansion. Tim Education 
Commission condemned “ mixed education.” at least for children al-ne -cun 
years of n"e, and recommended that tiie attend mee oE girl- in boy*.’ school- <diould 
not be 'bncouratred, except in places where girl*’ schools could not be m untamed. 
This opinion of the Commission met with oppo-itton . in Madras and Burma 
Though at first accepted in the C’eutral Pro\ inccs. an opjxj-ite jxdicy ultimately 
prevailed and has recently Icon adopted al-o in Berar. There can lie lirtle doubt 
that hot s’ schools are both cheaper and more efficient than girls’ schools. They 
evade the supreme difficulty of the deficient supply of female teachers. Tbev 
* caimot.'of course, pretend to give the most appropriate education fur girls . but'ff , 
onlv parents can be induced to allow their little girls to attend them, tiny will ■ 
achieve something towards removing the most conspicuous bl«t on the educational 
system of India. - • . • * 

204.— Race and Creed of Qirls under Instruction. 

The table on the following ]*nge (CAXII.) dt-tnhute« the pupil* m girls’ 
schools according to race and cree<i for the' three ipiinrjuetuii.il veir- 1SSU-.S7, 
IS!) 1-92. and 1S9R-97. It applies only to Secondary and Primary rcliools, the 
few girls at Colleges and Special schools being omitted. 
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In English Secondary schools for girls, out of every ten pupils about 9 are 
either Europeans or Native Christians. Of Europeans alone, the proportion has 
risen in ten years from 57*3 to 61*6 per cent. ; and 'of Native Christians alone, 
from 24*8 to 27*8 per cent. On the other hand, the actual number of Hindus m 
attendance has steadily fallen from 1,895 to 1,101. If Muhammadans have 
increased, the increase is only from 18 to 25 The trifling increase under 
“others," which includes Parois, Brahmos. and Jens, would doubtless be larger 
had it not been for the plague at Bombay. 

In Vernacular Secondary schools, Eurojjeans are hardly represented at all 
But here again Native Christians supply 29 per cent, of the pupils, though they 
form only *6 per cent of the general population. Hindus almost hold their own 
with 64 per cent., though their actual numbers have hardly increased at all in 
the last five years. The number of Muhammadans first -rose from 1 53 to 962, 
and then dropped to 60S, being 4 per cent of the total, compared with a proportion 
of 22 per cent, in the general population. 

When we come to Primary schools, Europeans, .and Native Christian-, are 
again found to be well represented, each with a percentage of pupils ten tunes! as 
high as in the general population. Hindus are precisely as numerous as thev 
ought to be. The figure for Muhammadans is 14'8 per cent , instead of 21 ‘X ; 
hut their rate of increase during the ten years i« greater than for any other class 
If Private institutions could lie included, Muhammadans would make a better 
show. - 

205.— Stages of Instruction of Girls in Non-European Schools. 

The following table (ON XIII.) distributes the girls on all becondaiy and 
Primary schools (excluding those for Europeans) according to stages of instruction, 
for the several Provinces in 1696-97, with the corresponding totals for 1X91-92 
Girls attending schools for Europeans are here omitted, in order to •‘lion more 
distinctly the state of education of Indian girls alone 


Table CXSIU — Girls in Secondary and Prnnat y Schools fat Indians acuiixhng /<• b/ar/ri 
of Instrnctiun, 1S9G-97. 


Province 

High 

Middle 

Upper 

Primary. 

Primary 

Primary 

Total 


13S 

2,399 

4,922 

79,59J 

10 , no 

103,188 


21i 


5,3 » 

ttUtA 

A-I.VI3 

S&.M3 


141 

329 

1,207 

59,991 

39,912 

101,670 

tf.-W.P. nnd Ondh . 

26 

211 

71? 

7,924 

1,493 

10,309 


21 

169 

1,11ft! 

I0,42fi 

2JS 

11,945 



53 

724 

3.595 

5,320 

10,200 


G 

303 

1,977 

22,920 


•25,208 


3 

9 

71 


1,411 

8,248 




10 > 


.»« 

775 

Ber.tr .... 

... 





3,669 

Total 

550 

3,998 

19,699 

216,603 

103,323 

344,173 

Total for 1891-02 - 

415 

3,452 

16,345 

175,016 

99,050 

294,318 

Percentage of Increase 

+32 

+1C 

+21 

+2£ 

+ 4 

+ 17 


Out of every 100 Indian girls at school, no le“s than 99 are in one or other 
of the Primary stages. The total number of girls in the High stage is only 
ahno«t entirely in llombaj*, Bengal, and Madras ; the number of bov» in the pome 
stage is 61,516. The number of girls m the Middle stage is 3,998. of whom no 
less than 2,899 are in Madras. In the Upper Primary staze, the number is 
19,699, chiefly in Bombay, Madras, and Burma : the number ot boy-, in the same 
stage is 102.186. It is only when we come to the two lowest stages that the 
number of girls becomes really large, and bears some reasonably proportion 
to the number of boys. As compared with 1891-92. the actual increase 
is much largest in die stage known as Lower Primary (A), as was also 
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found in the ca«cofboy-. iUic while girls have -lightly increased in the lowest 
stage of all, boys show an actual decrease. All the-e facts jxiint to the low state 
of education among Indian girl«, though the proportionate rate of increa-e jit the 
High stage is satisfactory. 


206 —Girls in Colleges and Special Schools. 

The following table (CXXIY.) give* the number of girl- (or female students) 
in College- and Special schools, according to Protince*, in 189G-97, with the 
corresponding totals for lbOl-92 : — 

Table r.Y.Tir. — On h in OuUeqm and .S/*Wu/ AWiW*. H5JC-J7. 
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87 

43 I 1,170 

49 

74 

909 

45 

31 ( 810 

51 

87 

323 


r aa, T 

found ui special colleges for women, which number fne in all • the n" “"*• l ° ^ 
are in college- for men. The number of female studel- n ll'r ** 

has ri«en from 31 to 43. They ore all in cnlhv,„! f T [ rofes-ional Colleges 
the slow growth of the movement for whine mlv f °i , In f Ilcinc ' ani1 represent 
associated with the name of Lady Diiffenn At tT 10 f to "°n»«» which it 
of female students at Medical School-, (as' onnoJli TT .V™ 6 ’* 1 , 0 total nttml)or 
87 to 74. The number of female student ?^' t Col,p ?^) *«* fallen from 

haa apparently increa-ed from 819 to 1 170 1* ^ R | 1,lin = Pc!looIs for Mistres-es 

only nominal, being due to training claa-cx ; n >U *his increase is 

Efi.gd and llumia. If there were reulhTmL. '■■'“elW in 

trnder regular and .killed training, ,h e ”1°, r' T V° ’• ru, " rc '“>-tnr*ee 

be much mole hopeful than acted!, the ' oT 7 ,uc f n ™ in India mould 
Trammg , f ,„oU f„ r Master. ; rrlnle'lo maTelo.d. , ° '“l ot »S are in 
Training .ehoola for Mistresses. The n“mW?of f T t0 ^ ■” 

who .ire confined to Madras and IlomW Lf™,' * n »‘'ent. at Art Schools, 
inerea-e under “ other schools” i. larseTi nomi "'If , f ™ m f 1 to 49 ; oldie the 
i , "’7 °S needlework, &c., in ordinarv school. o' 1 ” to the formation 
little real ad. ance, escept in the case of Artfcolleeef U ° SBt ,Ili * '“ Uo enhibits 

Th. S ° r ~ Seo ° a tery Schools for Girls 

■ -here are 

&s«j. rz *?-»■ ota k d£si?rr ! A 

660 re< Liced from the Scoon,u . 1( |erab!e number of 
7 to the Primary grade. 


Table C.YX V.—Sao ndary Schools fur Girls , English and Vernacular, 1891-92 and 1895-97. 
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A, > 1 matter of fact the majority of lli.se school, (except pcrhnp, in Madras) arc 
for the benefit of European girl, ; nn.l m Madras they arc lately attended Ly 
Native Chmmns. In 183(>-9i, European, and Eurasians formed' no less lien 
5, per cent, of the total number of pup, I, m tl,e-e school,, and Native Christian, 
-S per cent. It would, therefore, he idle to regard their pro-ms, a, any proof of the 
growtl, of female education in India. It may I* adle.1 tint ojTf .h™ 
schools, with 8.9CS pupil,, are clas.e.1 a, lli-d, school, - an l ,1,1 • - 

140, with 1°, 67° pupils, as Middle schools, "ot the tota'l numlier of m3 

& found "e JS i.r^id.^Js fo^y": 0 ot!,cr 2 ' nc ° ** ■« * 

The nu 
unchanged t 

113 to 202, entirely by the raising of a° In 

from the Primary to the Secondary stage. In fact Madris'nn^ m 
three-fourths of the total number of pupils in schools of this rl T 
one-third of them are Native Christians, 1 Thi nul , , i „ fcV nm! nc ? r ^ 


of pupils, 689 are Iwys ; but, oii^h'e other 'lmml t,ie J ,ta, ^"» n ^ r 

the totol number of girl, i„ Vernacular Middle aclloo',., £&>£%£ 

Secondary oohool^or'^lrio ( (b^ EnwIi^rSa "! '7"’ ‘"y 
instruction for the three quinquennia! 3 -ears, 188G-S7, 1 8 91 -9^ aniU S^G * 9 of 

Table OA.YVI.— Pupils in Secoiulary Sifumh f„r OirU asmr.i . e. 

1*36-87? 1 ' ,,>Sfa *'”S'"’‘™“on, 


Stage of Inatrnction. 

lSSfr 

-87. 

1 1831-92. 

! 1W0-97 


Per. 

rentage 

Number 

I Per- 
rentage. 

X amber. 

Per- 

High 

Middle 

Upper Primary 

Lovver Primary 

Total 

-ill 

4,336 

4.2G2 

15,919 

1-7 

17-4 

17-1 

63 8 

858 

5.691 

5,009 

22,745 

25 

166 

14 G 
6C3 

1.123 

6,5 

5,982 

22,877 

31 
18-1 
! IC-3 




34,306 


36,568 



u f. f, 18 . indication of the progress of femnU 1 ■ percentage in 

undoubtedly tdienuijority °f these ar/f^pcans Tim ? !T ,0n i?l In <^“ fc£ 

The large numerical increase m the Lower Primary . tll » Jltgu. in IlomW 

to be explained by change, of clarification £ w 8 ? m Ul = earlier perfod S 
increase in all the higher stages in the later penS „ ir “ ; " ,hU « the Six! 

improvement. 1 "™' i presumably represent, a Sd 


208-Primary Schools for Girls. 

The table on the opposite pa<*e (CYYVTT i • 

to management, for SP*tS? ? tistics of Primary 
if . , H ,,s caRe > the proportion of Fnmur.. r "° J ears 189l-«m 

that it may be disregard^. The figures, thereto? “ f 1 ”’ 3 ia s ° *nudl U <£?\ 
made for female education, without takb£K* present the specif 
number of girls to be found in boys’ schools? preseat “^deration the hrg e 



Table OXXVIl— Primary Schools for Girls, 1831-92 and 1835 - 37 . 
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" ’ Going boot for .en yep A. ~1 St ££££ 

The number of pupils m HwnJ»lM» are "®* j}J r ^ ^ K rio)l and IC per 

»ffcw«Ke£jsdKtt« 

i=iXEfS=i;Mj S; -l- .. — •- 

the ca«c of boys’ schools, does not extend to those fur RirK 

. r<1 - „ to maimecmcnt, the number of (im eminent nclw ,U increased by 

schotils in 1896-97, no less than 113 nre to be found m Madras atone. The other 
dSS is due to th^ general adoption of the plicy « tranderrmgtho 
of Primary schools from the Department to local bodies winch explains tin. 
gradual dSppeanmce of all the Go'cn.ment schools m Bcrar (-S), «n‘lofncary 
STh. 0 ie Ce^l Proving i"" 


in the later. Next to them in steads progress come Aidctl schools, which bate 
increased by 17 and 14 per cent. In Bengal, they form 84 per cent, of the total 
number of schools, and are al-o numerous, in Madras and Burma. It i- noteworthy 
that in Aided schools and also in schools in Native States, the numlier of pupils 
increased at a higher rate than the number of institutions, which seems to show 
that both satisfy a want. Unaided school* increased by 5 per cent, in tie earlier 
period and 84 per cent in the later, lint the fecblcnc-s of this class, which prevails 
in the same Provinces as Aided schools, is shown by the fact that the pupils in 
them actually decreased by 12 per cent, in the earlier period, and increased at a 
much lower rate than for institutions in the later period. 


Before denim" with the several Trounces, it will be convenient to pass from 
Primary schools for girls and deal with the total number of girls in nil Primary 
schools whether those schools nre called girls’ schools or boys’ schools. To do 
this it is necessary first to eliminate tlic number of boys to be found in girls’ 
schools and then to add the large number of girls who attend boys’ schools. This 
haB been done in the table on the opposite page (CXX VIII.), w hich shows for each 
Tro\ nice the number of boys in girls’ schools, the number of girls in boys’ schools, 
and the total number of girls in Primary schools, for the two years 1891-92 and 
189G-97. It may be pointed out that tlie grand total will not agree with that given 
on p 287 for girls in Primary stages of instruction, because that was confined to 
Indian girls and al-o included girls in Secondary schools who might be in a 
Primary stage. 

Referring first to the total*., it will lie observed that in both periods the 
number of bov« in girls’ schools and al'o the number of girls in boys’ schools 
increased at a higher rate than the total number of pupils in school 3 for girls. In 
other word', “ mixed education ” lia» proied its popularity by two separate tests. 
In Burma, Madras, and Bengal, an increasing number of boys attend girls* 
schools ; and in the same Provinces with the addition of Bombay, the Central 
Produces, Assam, and Berar, an increasing number of girls attend boys’ schools. 
To discourage such attendance, which is absolutely \olnntary on the part of the 
parents, would be to throw cold-water on the most hopeful manifestation of 
interest in female education that is to be found in India. Two Provinces, the 
North-West ami the Punjab, stand conspicuous for their traditional dislike to 
“mixed education” ; and these are the two Provinces where girls under instruction 
arc fewest and are increasing at the slowest rate. Until this dislike can be 



Tall* OXXVUI.— Comparative Shinties of Primary School* for Girls, and of Girls in Primary Schools, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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mcrcotnc, it seems almost hopeless to attempt to promote female education by the 
establbhuvmt of expansive institutions for girls alone ; anil it is noteworthy that 
in tlie-e Provinces the number of girls' schools shows no increase. 

Turning to the Provinces. In Madras, the number of Primary schools for 
girls has remained almir-t stationary, while the pupils in them have increased by 
y per cent., anil the total numlicr of girls in Primary schools bv 17 percent. 
Thus, the average strength of a Primary school for girls in .Madras has ri«cn from 
38 to 42, and the attendance of girls at lx»ys’ schools has increased nearly twice as 
fast as their attendance at their own schools. In Bombay, on the other hand, 
schools have apparently increased faster than pupils ; hut this difference, which is 
common to all institutions in Bombay, is due to the effects of the plague, which 
kept pupils at home but did not strike schools off the list. Bengal muntains a 
uniformly high rate of increase under every head. In the North-\Vc->t, schools 
shown <fecre !■*«?, while pupils are stationary ; but this poor return is distinctly 
1 tetter than that for the previous five years, when Itoth schools and pupils 
decreased considerably. In the Punjab, schools arc stationary, while pupils show 
a moderate increase, "which compares with a slight decrease iu the previous five 
year-.. In the Central Provinces, Itoth schools and pupils liaxe incren-ed largely ; 
but, as in Madras, pupils have increased faster tlinn schools, and girls in boys’ 
schools faster than in their own schools. In Burma, Vmth Primary schools for 
girls and the pupils in them have more than doubled ; and if girls in lxjvs' schools 
have increased at a slower rate, it must be remcmlcrcd that they still form more 
than three-quarters of the total number of girls iu all Primary schools. 
Assam shows a remarkable contrast in the two qmnqucnnmms. In tlic former, 
schools and pupils decreased by about onc-fifth ; in the latter, they have increased 
by more than three-fourths, while the numlxr of girls in boys' fcLooIs lias almost 
risen proportionately, and is still onc-balf of the total. Xo other Province 
has made such rapid and uniform progress in female education. The figures for 
Coorg are too small to repay analysis. While the great majority of girls are still 
iu toys' -schools, there appears to be a slight tendency growing in fin our of sj>ecial 
schools for girls. In l’erar, the tendency in the other direction is very marked. 
While schools for girls have actually decreased, and the pupil* in them "have only 
increased slightly, girls attending "boys’ schools have ri-eu from 212 to 1,708 and 
their proportion "to the total from 11 to 46 per cent. 


209.— Average Strength of Schools for Girls. 

The following table (CXXIX.) gives the average strength of all schools for 
girls (English, Vernacular Secondary, and Primary), according to Provinces for 
the three quinquennial years, 1886-87, 1 81)1-92, and 1896-97 : — 


Table CXXIX.- — Average Strength of School* for Girin, 1886-87, 1691-92, and 1896-97, 
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It will be seen that there is an increase in the size of all classes of schools. 
This is most marked in the case of English Secondary schools, which, however, 
largely exist for the benefit of Europeans. Vernacular Secondary schools are 
numerous only in Madras, where their strength has risen considerably during the 
last five years. The real condition of female education is to be tested by Primary 
schools. The average strength of these is almost identical with the average 
strength of Primary schools for boys, as shown on p. 184. While boys’ schools 
increased in strength during ten years from 28 to 31, girls’ schools have increased 
from 29 to 30. The variations between the several Provinces are more marked in 
the case of girls’ schools. In both cases, Bombay, the Central Provinces, and 
Coorg have the largest schools ; and Bengal, Burma, and Assam the smallest 
schools. But in Madras the average size of a girls’ school has risen from 39 to 42, 
while the average size of a boys school is only 29 ; and in the Punjab a girls’ 
school averages 31, compared with 44 for a boys’ Bchool. For boys' schools, the 
extremes are 59 in Bombay and 25 in Bengal and Burma ; whereas for girls’ 
schools the extremes are 5S in Bombay and 1 7 in Assam. 


210 — Expenditure on Schools for Girls. 

The table on the following page (CXXX.) gives the total expenditure on 
Secondary and Primary schools for girls in the several Provinces, according to 
sources, for the two years 1891-92 ana 1S9G-97. The grand total is not identical 
with the total expenditure on institutions for girls, because Colleges and Special 
schools are here omitted. Still less is it equal to the total expenditure on female 
education, because no allowance is made for the proportionate expenditure on schools 
for boys which are attended by girls. Nevertheless, these figures are the best 
available for showing the money devoted to female education in India. 

Going back for ten years, the total expenditure on Secondary and Primary 
schools for girls has risen from Rs. 25,36,53G to Its. 30,30,379, the rate of increase 
being 25 per cent, in the earlier and 19 per cent, in the later period. The 
corresponding rates of increase in pupils were 27 And 17 per cent. The total 
expenditure from Provincial Revenues has risen from Rs. 5,72,605 to Rs. 7,27,023, 
the rate of increase being 8 per cent, in the earlier and 17 per cent, in the later period. 
The share of Provincial Revenues devoted to schools under public management 
has risen from Rs. 1,15,476 to Rs. 2,04,244, the rates of increase in the two 
periods being 38 and 37 per cent. ; while the share devoted to Aided schools has 
risen from Rs. 4,57,129 to Rs. 5,22,779, the rates of increase being only 3 and 
11 percent. Consequently, the proportion devoted to Aided schools hah fallen 
during the ten years from 79 to 72 per cent, of the total. The expenditure from 
Local and Municipal Funds has risen from Rs. 1,90,857 to Rs. 3,23,385, the rate of 
increase being 49 per cent, in the earlier and 14 per cent, in the later period. 
Adding together Provincial Revenues and Local and Municipal Funds, the total 
expenditure from Public Funds has risen from Rs. 7,G3,462 to Rs. 10,50,408 ; 
but the proportion that it bears to the total expenditure has fallen from 37 to 
34 per cent. The amount contributed by fees has risen from Rs. 3,78,528 to 
Rs. 6,78,542, the rate of increase being 65 per cent, in the earlier and 9 percent, in 
the later period. The projwrtion of the total expenditure derived from fees first 
rose from 18 to 24 per cent., and then dropped to 22 per cent. The amount 
derived from “ other sources ” (consisting of Missionary subscriptions, endowments, 
contributions from Native States in Bombay, and from Imperial Revenues in the 
Punjab) has risen from Rs. 8,86,568 to Rs 13,03,429, the rate of increase being 
14 per cent, in the earlier and 30 per cent, in the later period. The proportion 
borne by “other sources ” to the total expenditure first dropped from 45 to 41 per 
cent., and then ro^e again to 44 per cent. 

Except for the North-West, which shows an actual decrease, the increase of 
expenditure is shared by all the Provinces. But it is unnecessary to enter into 
details, because the figures relating to Primary schools alone will be analysed 
separately. The present table includes also the figures for Secondary schools, 
which, as already stated, consist mainly of schools for Europeans. For manifest 
reasons, schools for European girls are much more expensive than schools for 
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Indian girls ; and therefore the expenditure in this table cannot Ijc taken ns 

representin'; what is spent on the promotion of female education m India. 

Unfortunately, materials do not exist for separating accurately the expenditure 
on schools for European girls. This can be done only for the first six Provinces 
<m the list, thus omitting Burma, where there arc many such schools. In these 
six Fro\inees, the total expenditure on schools for Eurojtcan girls amounts to 
about IS lakhs of rupees, of which more than 5 lakhs are contributed by fees, 

nearly 4 J lakhs by “ other sources,” more than 2.J lakhs by Provincial Revenues 

and practically nothing by I*ooal and Municipal Funds. The proportion that 
the expenditure on schools for European girls bears to the total expenditure on 
girls' schools ranges from 70 J>cr cent, in Bengal to 37 per cent, in the- Central 
Provinces. It is evident, therefore, that it would he misleading to treat the total 
expenditure on girls' schools in the different Provinces as exhibiting their measure 
of interest in female education. 

This can best 1#? ascertained from their cxjienditurc on Primary schools for 
girls atom*, which i« shown in the following table (CXXXI.) for 189(5-9”, though 
even here a few schools for Eurojienn girls are included : — 


Table CXXXI.~K*t*ndi(\iT* <m I'ninanj Schools for Girls, IS9i>-91\ 
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As compared with five years previously, the total expenditure on Primary 
schools has increased by 22 |*er cent., while the total expenditure on Secondary 
and Primary schools together increased by 19 i>er cent. The increase from 
Provincial Revenues is also 22 per cent., comjwred with 17 per cent. ; the increase 
from Local and Municipal Funds is 14 per cent, in each case ; the increase from 
fees is as much as 44 per cent., compared with only 9 per cent, for both classes 
of schools together ; the increase from “ other sources " is 24 per cent., compared 
with 30 per cent. Public Funds contribute 45 per cent, of the total expenditure 
on'Primnry schools, compared with 34 per cent, on both clashes of schools, and 
about 20 per cent, on schools for European girls only. Fees contribute only 5 per 
cent., compared with 22 per cent, and 41 per cent. “ Other sources” contribute 
50 per cent,, compared with 44 per cent, and 39 per cent. 

Turning to the several Provinces. Bombay Bpend* far the most on Primary 
schools for girls. Under Provincial Revenues and fees it stands second ; while 
it provides more than one-third of the total under Local Funds, and nearly 
one-third of the total under "other sources,” though it should be remembered 
that this last item is swollen by the contributions of Native States. Madras 
provides considerably more than one-third of the total under Provincial Revenues, 
which is fairly divided between Aided schools and those under public management; 
but an insignificant amount under Local Funds. Bengnl obtains about an equal 
18898 
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over Madras is mined cntirelv from fees and “other TtS “ ,lvantn « e 

owes to its Schools for Luroncan mrf- Til t r . so ‘ irc ^> I«rt of which it 
in the North-West end tile ELTl wlc« ^ *8™ ^ 

Norths e^t provides from Local Tumi j t to , t ^° sa,ne cause. The 

obtains a great advantage u£ “ot£ the t r ° n J a K *>ot It 

Central Provinces are" fortunate in fretting r I a * un<Ier ftes. The 
”“ ri 7 “ much from "other source?" a," theP.mhh ^ tk ™ Madras, ,md 
amount from Provincial Revenues to Aided eel . , 1 " rm ' 1 ,,e ™ to » fair 

than the 1 imp},. Asram en<l Ilerar provide nrn,, ’.f" 1 s ° t ’ m " re from f,™ 

Funds ; in both fee, era insignificant; l ""“T fr °™ local 

other source.,' owing probably to the prc-ence of w - P ' f ? t * <!ra "tago under 
oi contrast are shorn, by Ilerar and id™) The Te’""""?"' Tilc extreme, 
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Table GXSJtl]]. — A vet age Annual Cost of a Primary School for Guh and of a 
Pupil in such School, 1896-37. 


Province, 

School 

Pupil 

£ 

t| 

H 

jl 

|| 

£ 

£ 

Madras... . .. 

Bombay ... ... ... 

V’.r-ji Val 

N.-W.P. and Oa<!h ... * „. 

Punjab ... 

Central Provinces 

Burma ... ... 

Assam ... 

Coorg 

Berar ... 

Average 

Rs. 

133 

226 

35 

172 

172 

198 

69 

48 

569 

280 

Rs. 

168 

281 

61 

210 

90 

226 

28 

18 

275 

4 

Rs, 

301 

507 

96 
382 
262 
424 

97 

66 

644 

284 

Rs. 

31 

3*9 

1-7 

50 

5-1 

4-4 

23 

29 

99 

68 

Rs. 

4-0 

49 

31 

61 

2-7 

5 0 
■!) 
H 
48 

1 

Ra. 

71 

88 

4-8 

111 

78 

94 

3'2 

4-0 

14-7 

6'9 

93 

111 

204 | 31 

3-7 

68 

Average for 1891-92 

91 

102 

193 j 3 0 

34 

6*4 


_ The average cost of a Primary school for girls throughout India has risen 
during five years from Rs. 193 to Us. 204. More than half of the total cost and 
nearly tlie whole of the increase are borue by Private Funds. In the case of 
Primary schools for boys, the average cost rose from Rs. 94 to Rs. 101 ; but 
there less than half of the total cost and also less than half of the increase were 
borne by Private Funds. In both cases, the largest and most expensive schools 
are found in Bombay ; the smallest and cheapest in Bengal, Burma, and Assam. 
In Berar, as already mentioned, practically the entire cost is borne by Public 
Fimds, while in Bengal nearly two-thirds is obtained from Pri\ ate Fund*. 

The average cost of each pupil in a Primary school for girls throughout 
India has risen during five years from Rs. 6-4 to Rs. 6S ; and of course the 
pro]>ortion borne by Public and Private Funds is the same as for a school. In 
the case of Primary schools for boys, the a\ erage cost remained stationary at 
Rs. 3*2 in both periods. Consequently a pupil in a girls’ school (whether girl or 
boy) is more than twice as expensive as a pupil in a boys’ school. Put in another 
way, an annual outlay of Rs. 2,176 would educate 680 girls if they could be 
induced to attend boys’ schools, but only 320 girls if special schools have to be 
provided for them. This consideration is of importance when we remember that 
not a few boys (and an increasing number) are to be found in girls’ schools, 
while nearly half the total number of girls are a t schools for hoys. Of the large 
Provinces, the North-West is Jar the most expensive, with an average cost of 
Rs. 11*1 for each pupil ; and Bengal is far the cheapest, with an average of 
Rs. 4'S. Assam (Rs. 4'0) and Burma (Rs. 3'2) are even -cheaper than Bengal ; 
while in Coorg the cost rises to the very high average of Rs. 14'7, as compared 
with only Rs. 4 - 2 for a boy. On the l>asis of these figures, it would seem that, 
while 1 15 pupils in girls schools in Coorg cost a total of Us. 1,6S8, 673 girls 
are being educated in boys’ schools at a cost of Rs. 2,827. The cost in the 
Central Provinces likewise appears high, being Rs. 9 ‘4 compared with only 
Rs. 2*9 for a boy. 


211.— Female Education in Madras- 

In Madras, there is one Arts college for female students, which was 
opened at Palamcottah in 1895, under the name of the Sarah Tucker College. 
In 1896-97, it was attended by 4 students, all Native Christians ; the total 
expenditure was Rs. 2,410, of which Rs. 147 was a grant from Provincial 
Revenues. In addition, 12 female students were attending Arts colleges for 

in 
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men, making a total of 10. At the lost IS. A. examination, one female candidate, 
a Eurasian, presented herself for all three divisions ; she jmsed in the two 
language divisions, hut failed in science. At the last F.A. examination, there 
were 4 female candidates, of whom 3 passed. The total number of women who - 
have passed this examination from the beginning is now 20 ; namely, 17 European* 
or Eurasians and 3 Native Christians. At the la>t Matriculation 108 female 
candidates appeared, of whom 30 jeu>*-ed, two being placed in the first class. 
Up to date, 277 women have now |«s«cd this examination : namely, 208 Europeans 
or Eurasians, 38 Native Christians, G {’arsis, 4 I5ralnnani«, and one Muhammadan. 
Besides these, during the last fi\c years, five women have taken the medical 
degree of L.M.S., and two the diploma of Licentiate in Teaching conferred l»y 
the University. In 1S9G-97, there were two women at the Madras Medical 
College, and 23 attending Medical Schools, but none at the Teachers’ College 
at Snitlapct. 

During the la=t five years, the number of Upper Secondary or High schools 
for girls in Madras Fell from 2G to 23 ; but the number of pupils in them ro*e 
from 2,444 to 2,678. Only one of these High schools, the practising' branch 
ot tlic Training school for Slistresses at Madras, is maintained liy Gov eminent ; 
the remainder are all Aided, and 20 of them are under Minion management, 
The number of girls in the Upper Secondary department (or High stage) has 
risen from 200 to 324, of whom 191 are Europeans or Eurasians, 11G Native 
Christians, 13 Hindus, and one Patlduuna. Only 32 were returned as l>elonmn" 
to Uie richer classes, while 204 were the daughters of officials. In 1 890^97* 
1G of thoe High schools sent up G8 candiilitca for the Matriculation, of whom 
29 passed, the average of success licing 43 per cent, compared with 31 i>cr 
cent, for candidates generally. The larger figures given in the preceding 
paragraph presumably include not only private students but aLo candidates from 
extra-provincial schools. Notwithstanding modifications made in the Upper 
Secondary Examination to suit the requirements of female candidates, not one 
appeared for the last examination. “ Perhaps it is premature to judge of the 
effect of the changes.” ° 


The number «»f Lower Secondary or Middle English schools lias fallen from 
46 to 40, and the number of pupils in them from 3,795 to 3,535. The number 
of Lower Secondin' or Middle Vernacular schools has likewise fallen from 1GI 
to 142, but the number of pupil-* in them has rfren from 12,701 to jogr* 
In both cn*es the number of pupils in the Lower Sccondarv department (nl 
Middle stage) has risen — in the English schools from 734 to 016 and \n 
Vernacular schools from 1,126 to 1,490. Tnking these two classes of Middle 
schools together, 43 are maintained by Government, 2 are Board school* on,*, 
of the remaining 137 (Aided and Unaided), 121 are under Mission inai^ment 
Out of the total of 3,122 pupils m the Middle stage (in both Hi"U and^Middln 
schools), 757 are Europeans or Eurasians, 1,098 Native Christians, fuS Brahunnis 
467 non-Braliman caste Hindus, 57 Pnncliamas, 31 Muhammadans and 4 •* 0 »i « 

The number of female candidates at the Lower Secondary or T\-„ e . r - 3 ' 

has risen from 471 to 684 ; hut the number of those a ho mt?d £ 1?" 
compulsory and two optional subjects, and thus qualified for the u 

fallen from 244 to 179, of whom all but 5 were Christians. c3t<?1 

The number of Upper Primary schools has risen from 319 to 3" I 
16 per cent., and the number of pupils in them from 1G 485 to ‘>1 n«~ ° P 
28 per cent. But the number of Lower Primary schools has fall™ f or 1 2? 
to 429, or by 10 per cent. ; and the number of pupils from 14 5S9 /"Vo 
or by 12 per cent. Taking both classes together, the total immlJw of 1 *??*?» 
remains practically unaltered, while the total number of m ] i , fC * 1O0 * s 
9 pei* cent. The increase in the former da's of schools risen by 

raising of the latter class to the Upper Primary grade. The 1 ^° ^ “ ue _ to the 
in the total number of schools is thus explained by the Direct increase 

for female education is a liability on Provincial Iteven,, . v “ ^rpe 
placed at the disposal of the Department did not admit of bUt ° S the fun< k 
increase of expenditure on girls’ schools, the quinnuettmiJ, aQy considerable 
of girU-lSk^S? at any 

u>e total number of 
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schools, 113 are maintained by Government, 12 by Local Boards, and 9 by 
rtmmcijnlities ; while of 6GG Aided and Unaided, 374 are under Mission manage- 
ment. The number of female candidates at the Primary Examination has risen 
from 1,461 to 2,234, and the number who passed from 619 to 1,241. The most 
popular of the optional subjects is geography, hygiene and elementary science 
coming next. In the new subject of 6inging, 17 passed out of 19. Of the total 
number of successful candidates in 1S9G-97, 125 were Europeans or Eurasians, 
574 Native Christians, 112 Brahmanis, 374 non-Brahman caste Hindus, 29 Pan- 
cbamas, and 27 Muhammadans. 

The total expenditure on both Secondary and Primary schools for girls rose 
during the five years from Rs, 5,50,154 to Rs. 7,02,611, or by 28 per cent. ; 
and ns the number of pupils on the rolls increased by only 7 per cent., tbe 
average co-t of each pupil ro<e from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14. The amount derived from 
Provincial Revenues has risen from Us. 2,16,754 to Rs. 2,50,658, or by 16 per 
cent. ; but Local Funds have fiillen from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 3,007, and Municipal 
Funds from Rs. 7,022 to Rs. 4,410. These changes are due to the action of the 
Government, which, early in 1892, took over about 70 girls' schools from District 
and Municipal Boards, “ with a view to enable the local bodies to spend more 
money on the education of boys." Public Funds of all kinds now supply 36 per 
cent, of the total expenditure, compared with 42 per cent, five years ago. The 
income from fees has ri>en from Rs. 56,868 to Rs. 80,203, or by 41 percent. This 
increase is “ an encouraging feature, especially as the fee regulations are not 
binding on girls’ schools/’ “ Other sources ” have risen from Rs. 2,59,450 to 
Rs. 3,64,333, or by 40 per cent. Their proportion of the total expenditure is 
now 52 per cent., compared with 47 per cent five years ago. 

The revised Government scheme provides 25 scholarships for girls on the 
results of the Lower Secondary Examination, and 40 scholarships on the results 
of the Primary Examination, to be awarded in priority among certain classes of 
the population. In 1896-97, only 16 of the Lower Secondary scholarships were 
actually awarded, almost all to Native Christians ; but the number of Primary 
scholardiips awarded was raised to 45. In addition, out of 60 special Primary 
scholarships sanctioned for Hindu and Muliammadan girls, 5 7 were av arded ; 

7 scholarships were awarded on the results of the Matriculation — 5 to Europeans 
and 2 to Native Christians ; and one Native Christian female undergraduate received 
a scholarship to study for the B.A. The Grant-in-aid Code further prorides for 
the payment of scholarship grants to Secondary schools and colleges, to be 
awarded on the results of the public examinations, subject to certain limitations 
as to age, &c. In 1896-97, the total expenditure on scholarships for girls was 
Rs. 10,946, of which Rs. 7,052 came from Provincial Revenues. 

J n accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission, 
provision has been made in the Grant-in-aid Code for the payment of grants for 
the zanana teaching of Hindu and Muhammadan girls. Certain restrictions, 
however, were found necessary, in order that these home education classes might 
not compete with ordinary schools, but serve rather as continuation classes. _ It 
is required : (1) that the total number of pupils in standards above the first 
should be not less than ten ; (2) that the pupils should not be below ten years 
of age ; and (3) that the teacher should devote to zanana classes not less than 
20 hours a week. The object of these restrictions is to induce parents to keep 
their daughters at Bchool at lea6t till their tenth year, when custom ordains that 
they must no longer go abroad. During 1896-97, the number of home education 
classes conducted by zanana agencies was 23, with 903 pupils. Apart from the 
work of the National Indian Association, nearly all these zanana classes are 
under the management of Missions. 

b)C3 In conclusion, the Director points out that, while female education made 
progress during the quinquennium, it was only the schools under the direct 
management of the Department that had a fair increase of strength, and that 
Aided and Unaided schools show no appreciable adynnee. 

“ This leads to the inference that private effort -will not, for at least some years to 

come, do much for the development of female education ; while the Department, which 

has at present to manage over 150 girls’ schools, cannot, even if funds ware available, 

1 open and administer a larger number of such schools, unless the Inspecting agency is 
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213 .— Female Education in Bengal. 

The Director for Bengal introduces his chapter on female education with the 
following remarks on the difficulties experienced : — 

“The absence of an adequate supply of female teachers, and the social objection to 
the employment of women in remunerative work, seem to he more potent obstacles 
to the advancement of female education than the system of early marriage, or tha 
seclusion of females from public gaze, which would not generally interfere with tha 
education of a girl up to the Upper Primary standard. The Karans [writer caste} of 
Orissa do not countenance the system of early marriage, and there are many grown-up 
ladies in that community who cultivate learning for its own sake. But, remarks the 
Inspector for Orissa , 4 the Karans, thongh thus favourably circumstanced, are in tbo same 
boat with other castes, in consequence of their traditional custom of female seclusion, 
which they dare not break through.’ There is also, even in m.my weJl-mfornied 
quarters, an impression that education has a tendency to make girls more independent of 
their lawful guardians, and less observant of established customs an I domestic duties. 
The superstitious notion that widowhood is the Inevitable lot of educated girls mar also 
influence the decision of not a few. And all this, coupled perhaps with an insufficiency 
of pecuniary resources, accounts for tbo slow progress that education has as yet msda 
among the female part of the population. But, thongh slow, it continues to progress, 
and the saccess of a girl at a public examination is now appreciated and admired. In 
• large towns like Calcutta the difficulties are comparatively few. As the Native Inspector 
for the Presidency Division remarks, ‘the selection of a bride nowadays depends no less 
upon her Ability to read and write with tolerable ease, than upon her health and general 
appearance." 

There are three Arts colleges for female students in Bengal : the Bcthune 
College maintained by Government, the Loretta House, and La Martiniorc for 
girls— all at Calcutta. The number of female students has ri»en in five rears 
from 24 to 33, all of whom were at one or other of these colleges. The Betlmne 
College alone had 23, of whom six were reading for the B.A. According to race 
or creed, 10 were Europeans, 10 Native Christians, II Brnhmos, anil two Hindus. 
During the last fire years, two women have taken the degree of M.A., and seven 
the B.A. ; 29 have passed the F.A., and 133 the Matriculation ; while Cl have 
passed the High School Examination prescrilicd under the European code, which 
is regarded as equivalent to the Matriculation. All the Jt.A.’s were from the 
Bcthune College. Of the two M.A-’s, who both graduated m mental and moral 
philosophy, one was a private Btudcnt and the other came from the Free Church 
and Daft College. In 1893, for the first time in the history of the University, 
the Prem Clinnd Boy Ghana studentdiip wav awarded to a ladv, M»«« Florence 
Holland, M.A., “ who thus crowned a distinguished academical career by winning 
the highest distinction which the University lias to bestow.” 

Special provision is made for female students at the Medical College in 
Calcutta, and at the four Medical Schools. At the College, female students who 
have passed the F.A. get scholarships of Hr. 20 a month for five year*, provided 
that they bind themselves to serve the Government for four years after pa«*iug 
out, if called upon to do so. Thcv al«o have free quarters provided them in the 
Svamamayi Hostel. At the Medical Schools, improved arrangements hare 
recently been made for tbc separate tuition and boarding arrangement* of female 
students ; and a number of scholarships have been founded by District and 
Municipal Board*, and by private liberality. In I89G-97, there were four female 
students at the Medical College, reading for a degree, besides ten in the class for 
a female certificate, which requires a course of four yean*. In both cases die 
number has fallen since 1891-92. During the last five tears the number of 
certificates i««ued to women at the Medical College Ins been — to students in the 
female certificate class, 8 ; to students in the midwifery cla-*, Si ; ami to student* 
in the cla'S for dais (native midwives), 53. At the Medical School*, .15 have 
passed the fiual examination for the diploma, ami three the compounder*’ 
examination. In ] 89(1-97, one female student obtained the degree of L M.S and 
one the degree of M.B. at the University examination*. 

The number of High schools for girl* lias fallen from 16 to 12, and the 
number of pupils in them from 1,576 to 1,242. But this decrease in pupils is 
confined to Europeans and Native Christian*, and is presumably due n< a clump* 
of classification. The number of Hindus has risen from 156 to 214. and toe 
number of llrahmos from 149 to 219. There are now six High schools for Indian 
girls, of which four arc at Calcutta. The mc*t important is the eebord attached to 
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the Bethune College, which passed 20 pupils at the Matriculation daring the 
period under review. Though maintained by Government, this institution is 
managed by a strong representative committee, of which the Chief Justice of 
Bengal is president, and ttie late Manomohan Ghosh was for many years secretary. 
In 1896-97, the number of pupils on the rolls was 138, of whom 78 were Hindus, 
48 Brahmos, and 12 Native Christians. At the Matriculation six girls w-erc 
presented, all of whom passed. The total expenditure was Its. 21,311, of which 
Rs. 18,333 was derived from Provincial Revenues, and the rest from feesi The 
Eden Female School at Dacca is al«o maintained by the Department. In 1896-97, 
it had 130 pupils, and pa«scd one at the Matriculation. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 7,976, of which Rs. 7,238 was provided by Provincial Revenues. The four 
remaining High schools for Indian girls are nil Aided, though there are one or 
two besides which do not submit returns. Two are under Mission management. 
The Brahma Balifca Sikshalay, which was started at Calcutta in 1892, has already 
passed eight girls at the Matriculation. The High English school at Banfcipur, 
with 53 pupils, was raised last year from the Upper Primary grade, through the 
exertions of the local Brahmo community. 


The Middle English schools are all for Europeans, as the Middle Vernacular 
schools are all for Indian girl*. The number of the former fell from 23 to 22 but 
the pupils in them increased from 2,385 to 2,767. The number of the latter rose 
from 22 to 23, but the number of pupils in them decreased from 1,438 to 1 346 
of whom 613 were Native Christians. No school of either cla<s is maintained by 
Government, though almost all arc Aided. 


The number of Primary schools for girls has risen from 2,682 to 3,204, or hr 
19 per cent. ; and the number of pupils in them from 52,402 to 64 0C4 ' or bv 
22 per cent. ; but the average strength of each school has only increased from 19*5 
to 19*9. Deducting 2,211 boys found in girls’ schools, and adding 37,852 girls 
attending boys’ schools, the total number of girls in Primary school Aias increased 
by 16,916, or 20 per cent. This increase is shared by all the Divisions except 
Chittagong, where the decline is attributed to the reduction in the rate of reward 
for attendance, the payment of which on a liberal scale had induced the i/vrus to 
open large numbers of pathsafas for girls. In Orissa and the Curd wan Division 
more than half the girls are to be found in boys’ schools. Iu Calcutta, on the 
other hand, the number is only 95 out of 6,979. A carious result of the scarcity 
that prevailed during 1896-97 was apparently to dose independent girls’ schools 
through lack of means, while the pupils were absorbed in the neighbourin'-- schools 
for boys. Compared with the previous year, the total number of schoolsfbr girls 
decreased by 138, and the number of pupils in them by 778 ; but the namberof 
girls in boys’ schools increased by 1,914, and their proportion to the total from 36 

to 37 per cent. On the general question of mixed education the Director savs • 

“ There is not any serious objection to the education of boys and girls to<reth ‘ 
Primary schools, and economy also is entirely in favour of such an arranger^ t.”* 


Girls’ schools in Calcutta and its neighbourhood are aided on a diff 
system to that which prevail.-, throughout the rest of Bengal, and eniov a s Cr ^ D i 
examination of their own. Important changes were introduced into th\- S *' CClal 
during the period under review. The schools were placed under ,}.~ IS 8 f st . em 
jurisdiction of the Inspectress ; the former system of payment by 
modified by considerations of attendance, the standard of instruct! 1 "u 
number of boarders ; the number of standards in the examination w^ t ^* e 
and varied, and an examination was instituted for "irh /**. enlarged 

teachcrships. The scheme applies to all girls’ schools m Calcutta 
with less than 15 pupils, to all in the Twenty-four Parranas and t ’• eX -f, e J >t . t ^ )ose 
schools in Howrah. But the examinations extend over a mnrl, -Missionary 
they have been adopted voluntarily. During the last five v e-ira Tv, er ar f a > where 
of girls who have passed the examinations of the Calcutta 1 - e number 
standards has risen from 175 to 241. In ^ th «, five 

which is equivalent to the Middle standard for boys ■ four m ^^dard VlLL, 
and nine for the senior teachenship. The majority of "the 3°Dior 

Christians, Hindus being represented only in the kirm. /"^dictates are Native 
show well in Standard VIII, In 1896-97, the total numYUr - ’ ^ ut ^ ra hmos 
came under the Calcutta scheme 190, of wWh -To ***** 

men 150 were managed by 
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by small grants from public sources. ' " P > supplemented in some cases 

214.— Female Education m tte ^North - Went Provinces 

wlely with M» rt gWs nfcon^u^ndy 'Jhffiw^ 0 ^'™ 1 ' dials 

>$£ l nM 1 

year, from 1,831 to 1,553, or Ly 89 per rat ' “owl in five 

The total number of school 4 fnr t„j; . , , 

lavt five years from 320 to 221, or by 13 d I *,r^nt h ‘ri‘ te T , ‘' 3 ' M, -’ n dl,rin S the 
entirely under tlx Lead of Aided and tjnai.W f2*" t ' ,e decrease being almost 
diem also fell steadily during the first two year, £ f' hools - Ti ‘e Pupil, in 
place, and for tbe entire period the numbJrha.’ri e„^J I ’ r ° rCment tlim toot 
bv 8 per cent The ! average strength of earl, sihool h, 6 ™ 3 ’ ,2 ° *“ KUOS, or 
80 i«i|y>1b to Si . The number of pupil, i„ t i !e Second. c0 " ,B l ,le ntly risen from 
regular advance from Hi to 237 ; and it noir fh™„ ?„- T sto S c E Ws a pretty 
com] ared Hath 1'3 p cr cent, for all India and only™ Z? ^ “"*• of tht^totaf 

• m """ from R -' l’-8,3Gl to li, I j?- 70 M ' fo , r Bengal. The 
i*ut this increase is practically confined tn *_*•’“»* or hy l- 5 , 

fromP™"** t0ta1 ’ com P' irefl with 61 percent foe*’ W]ucl1 no " contribute 
P i RevenuC3 aml Idocal Funds to-etLr i year * a £° The amount 

or 4 per cent.; while Municipal F® by 

*«• inning increase of 

" ff&g' !» *- from 17 to 25 of 

“ s - hzPMir * “tsts £si? * 
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..age, The lu.p to^Th at, oiterW', ^ 

organised tlum before ; that the girl, h.el hUl ' h ’ h ' f-and the if? 1 "! 
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I?9. 27,000. Consequently, the average cost of each pupil has fallen from I?s. 5’S 
toJRs. 4*9. Kumaou has no Board school at all; and the entire Bundelkhand 
Division has only two, attended by 43 pupils. "The chairman of the Bareilly 
Board considers that education in girls’ schools in his District is steadily improving, 
lie was struck with the ability of the pupils in the school at Silour, and with their 
eagerness to learn, many o£ them being far ahead of the standard attained by 
boys of the «arne age iu neighbouring schools. Some desire for female education 
is occasionally evinced, as, for instance, in Etuwah, where the zemindars u£ two 
villages have evpre^sed a wish to educate their daughters if they can have separate 
schools for girls ojicned. These premonitory symptoms of a possible awakening 
deserve to be noticed. In Jatmpur a Board girls’ school was opeuod from the 
allotment made for Primary' education.” 

The number of Aided Primary schools has fallen from 155 to 113, and the 
number of pupils in them from 3,130 to 4,77C, or by 7 jwr cent. Tlic total 
expenditure has also fallen from Rs. G0,G3G to Its. 49 ,GCS, or by 18 per cent. 
Consequently, the average cost of each pupil has fallen from Its. 11*8 to Its. 10*1. 
In this case, the decrease in expenditure is common to all sources, the proportion 
home by Private Funds having fallen from 70 to G8 per cent. Xo explanation is 
given for the fact that a girl in an Aided school costs more than twice us much as 
a girl in a Board school. “ Aid has not generally been given to girls’ schools out 
of the special allotment granted for Primary education, which was, in fact, expressly 
reserved for lioys’ schools. But from more than one District it has been suggested 
that girls should be admitted to a Bhare of this grant. Tiic chairman of the Agra 
Board observes: ‘There seems no ren«on why private girls’ schools should not 
be aided just as much as private boys' schools and he adds ‘ That any application 
for a grant to a girls’ school would, no doubt, he favourably considered by the 
Boaril.’ ” 

The number of Unaided Primary schools for girls, according to the returns 
furnished by Inspectors, has decreased from 11 to 3, autl the pupils in them from 
353 to GO. Under Private schools, there is one with 55 girls learning Sanskrit ; 
the number of schools teaching the vernacular has ri«cn from 47 to G5, and the 
girls from 90G to 1,1 1 3 j while the number of Koran Bchopls has fallen from 81 
to 78, and the girls from 727 to 4GG. 

The inspection of Anglo- Vernacular schools and of all the girls’ schools in 
Lucknow is entrusted to Suss D’Abrcu, “ wlio-e work is marked by great careand 
• thoroughness.” Other Vernacular schools arc usually inspected by the Deputy 
Inspectors in their several Districts. “ The girls in the Primary schools arc quite 
young children, and, therefore, jmrdah is not always insi-ted on: the insjx'Ction 
then takes place in the same way as for lioys, except that it is held in the school 
and not at an open-air centre. When pardah is in-isted on, the girls arc made to 
rit behind a curtain, ami the answers may he given with at-tistancc winch cannot 
be detect oil, Ilcnce, no sati-factory inflection can l>e conducted by a male officer, 
and it would be well if females could be employed ; but the schools in a District 
arc usually too few for the employ ment of an inspectress. Sometimes the mamg< rs 
of Minion schools object to the in-pection being conducted by the Deputy 
Inspector, possibly from want of confidence in the impartiality of that officer in 
judging schools under Christian management.” 

On the general question the Director for the North -We-i makes '•oine candid 
.and vigorous ob-crvntions : 

*• TliO North-West Provinces and Oudh have made far less progress In fcniafo 
education than any other part of India. Among girls of school-age in thr-<‘ Provinces 
not room than one ont of 217 is at school, the average for the whole of India being cno 
In 50. [The figures for l$?0-97 for girls m Public in«t turnons only, as giv< n on j> 2-vi, 
are one in 27$ aud one in 4**.} This nnsitl-factory stau, of affair* can only be dn« 
either (1) to exce\*irc indifference on the part of the jx-opJe, or (2) to |-.srrrfnl opposing 
socul custom-*, or (3) to less facilities than are provi.Jnl elsewhere i or to a combination 
of these cause-*. It is true that tho people generally are cot in favour of e-lacatlng llnlr 
daughters, and may even be hostile to It in some el uvea and places ; but It is difficult to 
lay whether this feeling l» stronger or more widespread hero than in other Provinces. 
There is no manner of doubt that it exists. Sorno District Itoard*. and some tnemUr* 
of others, have given expression to their fears that even a little elementary education, 
not going beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, -wo aid unfit girls fur their ordinary 
vocation-*. One Native pvnllcmn, who is in favour of Jeaving thingi as th-y are, wj * s 
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with each other. Instances ore in fact occasionally met with all over the Provinces 
without any harm resulting, . . . The secretary of the Etah Board has often noticed 
girls sitting with boys in the ordinary -village schools, and the District Inspector 
observed that in one school a girl gave better answers than all the boys ... In 
certain village schools »n Banda girls are seen attending the schools with boys 
without any sort of inconvenience, and thej are generally found sharper than 
boys.” 


215.— Female Education in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab, ns in the KorthAVe*t, the chapter in the Rcjxirt on Female 
Education deals solely w ith Indian "iris. The number of European girls at school 
lias increased in five years from 1,17" to 1,321, or by 12 jwr eeut. 

The total number of Public schools for Indian girls has ri-cn during the last 
five years from 320 to 328, and the total number of pupils in them from 10.807 
to li,913, or by 10 percent. Adding the girls in Technical ►chooL (211) and 
in Priv ate institution- (7,271), the grand total of Indian girls under instruction 
is 19, -157, being only 1*3 per cent, of the total estimated female population of 
school-going ago. 

The number of Secondair schools has risen from 10 to 11. They con -1st of 
two Iligh schools, at Lahore nnd Amrit«ar, for Native Christian girls ; three 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle schools, at Delhi and Amritsar, all of which are aNo 
under Mb-ion management; nnd nine Vernacular Middle rchooh, nf which b\o 
are lioanl school three an 1 under Mission management, and one i' in untamed 
by the Ant* Snmnj at Jullundur. All the Mission schools are tided. The total 
number of pupils in Secondary schools has ri«en from 780 to 1.281. The number 
in the High *t.agc has ri«en from 13 to 21. the number in the Middle stage from 
123 to 169, ana the number learning English from 219 to 29 f Tin following 
are the results of the examinations in 1890-97. At the Matriculation, tom .iris 
appeared from the Ladv Dull'erin School at Lahore, and all pi"0d. At die 
Middle School Examination for lioys, 11 girls apjwarcd from the two High 
schools, and nil jia—cd. At the Middle Standard Examination for girl-., there 
were 10 candidates, of whom 28 jn«sed j of tlic successful candid ite«. 1.1 were 
Christians, ten Muhainnvidans. nnd five Hindus. The In-pcetriss also mentions 
that the Sikh girl, who in the previous year gained the highest plate m the 
Proficiency examination in Gurmtikhi (the sacred language of the Nkhsj. h \s now 
jwsscd in the High Proficiency examination. 

The number of Primary schools has risen from 310 to 314, die inaei-e lining; 
under Aided and Umidcd, for lioanl schools have decreased by one. The number 
of pupils has risen from 10,027 to 10,601. Adding those in Second.! it »chooK, 
the toLif munher of pupils in the Primary stage has increased by t,Ob4, of whom 
301 an? in the Upper Primary and 780 in the Lower Primary ej.iasrs la 
189G-97, the number of candidates sent up for the Upper Primary Examination 
trim .">40, of whom 374 pi«*«l;nnd the number rent lip for die Low w Pnmary 
Examination war 1,220. of whom 781 passed. A« compared with h\ >■ veai- ago, 
the total number of fcii tcessf iil candidates has increased by more than -me half , 
but the Inspectress reports that the teaching « still generally verv mech.miL.il and 
unintelligent. 

The total expenditure on both Secondary and Primary schools Las n-en from 
Rs. 1,06,765 to Its. 1,30,795, or by 22 per cent., the rate of mcren*e being more 
than twice as high ns in the case of pupils. This is explained by unproved 
salaries and equipment. The increase is shared bv all sources except PmwucuJ 
Revenues nnd fees. The proi>ortion of the total borne by Public Funds leinains 
at about 60 per cent. The average cost of each pupil is — in Anglo-1 erructihr 
Secondary schools, Rs. 81-8 ; m Vernacular Middle school*, Rs. 24 ; in Pnmary 
schools, Ifs. 7-11. The income from fees is only Rs. 2,071, being le»- than five 
years ago. Fees are charged only in Anglo- Vernacular schools for Christian girls, 
where die average rate is Its. 5-0 per pupil, or Jess than one-fifteenth of the cost. 
Small scholarships or stipends areawaided to girls who pass the Upper and Lower 
Primary Examinations. During the five years, the total number of the*e schohr- 
slups lias increased from G35to 843, of which 92 were in die Middle department 
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Rut the total number of girls in tlie High stage G only 18, and in the Middle 
stage 170. The number who passed the Upper Primary Examination h.t' 
increased from 147 to 277. and the number who passed the Loner Prunaiv 
Examination from 359 to 609. The total expenditure on girls’ school*, both 
Secondary and Primary, Ins risen from Us. 54,138 to Its. 78.981. or by 36 per 
cent., being a considerably higher rate of increase than in the case of pupils 
Provincial Revenue* ►how very little increase, though a much larger amount 
from this source i* now demoted to Aided schools. The proportion of the total 
contributed by Private Lunds lias risen from 46 to 55 per cent The large 
increase under fees is probably to lie ascribed to the European girL. who number 
5 03 altogether. 

There arc three zanaua agencies in the Central Provinces. The largest and 
most successful of these i* the Mission nt JubLnlpnre, which lias 11 school* un ler 
its management, including three Middle schools. English is taught at onlv 
one of these schools, tliat for Bengali girls ; for, says the Director, '■ this language 
is indispensable in tliat school, os without a knowledge of it no Bengali girl 
Ins any clnnce of matrimony.” The MBtion al=o imparts instruction to al«ut 
300 women in their own home*. The Tree Church Ins a Mission station .it 
Nagpur, and the Friends have n Mission station at Ilo-hangabad, both of which 
conduct school i for girls. 

On tlie general question of the progress of female education, the Director 
writes ; — 

“The eorricnlum for plrl*’ schools was simplified m ISO 1 Previously it was th<* 
same a-, for boys’ schools It has now been rvjnceil to the level of the rural *ch» J 
curriculum, with the addition o r needlework, singing, Ac. This ha-., perh ij*. tended 
to popularisi) f i male ulncntion But the preitest stimulus is that afforded by tin offir 
of double the ordinary ‘rcsnlt print’ rate*, as ts proved by the Urge increise in the 
attendance of girls at i«ys’ schools, which is mainly in tlie Raipur District, where the 
schools are almost entirely on the system of payment by results SciioolmasMa in 
that District realise the f.i“t that pirls are a valuable commodity in cnalihne them to 
increase their earnings, and doubtless use their Influence with parents to induce tlmu 
to send flnlr daughters to school. Tin result* are in fact to be attributed ra'her to the 
avarice of schoolmasters than t > any apparent desire for knowledge on the part of 
the pupils The want of a Training school for mistresses for the Marathi spelling 
Districts is, as has been ]>ointeil out above [ante, j>. 21 H, an obstacle to the proertss 
of education In those parts The Inspector of the Northern Circle again im tea 
attentioi to the apathy, t: not hostility, of Native officials in some oi t he larger towns 
towards the girls' schools situated in their midst.” 


217 —Female Education in Burma. 

The cliapter on Female Education in the Report for Burma contains no 
general observation®, either describing the s\ stem or throwing light upon the 
progress. It does give comparative tables for 1892-93 and 1896-97, ba-ed upt-n 
n system of classification dilfcrcut to that adopted m the General Tables of the 
Government of India. But it is impossible to make any use of tbe-c fables,- be .m-t 
in the table for 1896-97 the hoys attending girls’ schools have not been deducted, 
and consequently the total is erroneously swollen by about 3,*0<i and all the 
percentages arc correspondingly vitiated. Takinir the figure- irom the General 
Tables, The total number of schools for girls in Karma, both beeondun and 
Primary, has risen during tlie last five years from 134 to 277, or more than 
two-fold; and the pupils in them from 5,036 to 9,753, or nearly twofold 
But these figures fail to show' the real condition of things in Burma, where nu.\«l 
education prevails to a much greater extent than in any other part of India 
For example, in 1S9G-97, there were 3,511 boys to he found m gtils’ school- 
or 36 percent, of the total number of pupils; while no less than 19,896 glib 
or three-fourths of the total number under instruction, were attending school - 
for hoys If then we deduct the boys in girls’ schools, and add not only the 
girls in boys’ schools hut also those in Training and other Special schools (2"*,s), 
the total number of girls in Public institutions has risen from 18,G6G to 20,40‘t, 
or by 41 per cent, and the proportion to the estimated female population of 
school-going age from 3‘33 to 4 G7 per cent. If we go one step further, and add 
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school-going age is 13*82 per cent., compared with a proportion of only 2-09 per 
cent, for the inhabitants of the Province generally. According to the returns, 
3 girls are in the High stage, all in Primary schools ; and 9 in the Middle stage, 
of whom 7 are also in Primary schools. In 1896-97, 3 girls passed the Middle 
School Examination, 6 the Upper Primary, and 35 the Lower Primary ; total 44, 
of whom 17 were Native Christians. The total expenditure upon schools for 

S ’rls, both Secondary and Primary, has risen dunng the five years from 
s. 10,362 to Rs. 18,152, or by 75 per cent., being precisely the same rate of 
increase as in the case of pupils. Provincial Revenues contribute only Rs. 851, 
entirely to Aided schools, and the receipts from fees are insignificant. The 
amount under “ other sources ” has nearly doubled, hut Local Funds still provide 
70 per cent, of the total. 


219— Female Education in Coorg-. 

So far as regards the Coorgs proper, or native inhabitants of the country, the 
Director states that the obstacles which impede the progress of female education 
are le3s felt than in other parts of India, owing to the absence of prejudice on the 
subject and the late age at which girls are married. Tins is shown both by the 
large proportion of girls under instruction to the female population of school- 
going age (as high as 7*75 per cent, in 1895-96), and by the presence of so many 
girls in schools for boys (90 per cent, of the total under instruction in the same 
year). But the Director adds that, owing to the absence of facilities for higher 
education, the standard reached at present is low. No girl is returned as in either 
the High or Middle stage ; but since the institution of Departmental examinations 
in 1892, one girl has passed the Secondary and 33 the Primary examination. 
There is no Secondary school for girls in Coorg, nor are there any girls in the 
Secondary schools for boys. The number of Primary schools for girls in 
1896-97 was two, with 115 pupils, of whom 13 were boys. In addition, 673 girls- 
were to be found in boys' schools and 26 in Private institutions, making a total 
of 801 girls under instruction. It is deserving of mention that all the teachers 
employed in the two girls’ schools are women. The total expenditure on them was 
Rs. 1,688, shared in pretty equal proportions by Provincial Revenues, Municipal 
Funds, and “ other sources.” 


220. — Female Education in Berar. 

In Berar, female education seems to meet with special difficulties, despite the 
energetic efforts of the Director, who is himself a Native of India. There are few 
Missions in the Province ; and almost all the schools for girls are under the 
management of District or Municipal Boards, who are not enthusiastic in the 
cause. The Report mentions several cases of trained mistresses from Poona who 
have resigned because their services were insufficiently recognised. There is no 
Secondary school in the Province, though one girl at a Primary school (presumably 
a European) is returned as in the High stage, and 33 are in the Middle stage. 
The number of Primary schools lor girls has fallen during the fi\ e year- from 
50 to 49, but the pupils in them have risen from 1,832 to 2,021, or by 10 per 
cent. The results of the examinations shows no improvement, there being an 
actual decline in the number of passes for the higher standards. The most 
hopeful sign is to be found in the results of the practice recently introduced bj 
the Director, of encouraging girls to attend boys’ sehools. Parents 1m c gladly 
tilcen advantage of this permission. The number of girls in 1 kits’ school- has 
risen in five years from 212 to 1,708 ; and thus the total number of girls in 
Primary schools has been raised from 2,018 to 3, TOG, or by 84 per cent., being 
the highest rate of increase in all India. The total expenditure on school- for 
girls has risen from Rs. 13,394 to Rs. 13,933, or by 4 per cent. There is a 
decrease under all the headings except Local and Municipal Funds, which now 
provide 86 per cent, of the total. 
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221.— Scope of Chapter. 
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222 —Revision of the European Code. 

Some “light alterations were made in the Code in 1886 and 1887, on the 
recommendation of a Conference of Inspector* of European schools ; hut in 1888 
it ivas decided to defer any final revision for a period of five years, durin» winch 
Local Governments were at liberty to introduce subsidiary rules at their own dis- 
cretion. _ Accordingly, in February, 1895, a Committee was appointed to consider 
the revision of the Code, consisting of representatives from the four Province* of 
Northern India, with Sir Alfred Croft (Director of Public Instruction in Bengal) 
as president. The report of the Committee and the revised Code drafted by them 
were submitted to Government in October, 1895. Then- conclusions were, in the 
main, sanctioned, and the revised Code was introduced in Bengal, the North-West 
and the Punjab, at the beginning of 1896-97. 

The most imjHirtant change is in the method of calculating the grant-in-aid. 
The original plan was essentially basal upon the English system of *• payment by 
results," which has reccntlj lieen discredited even in England. Among other 
objections, it required the examination by the Inspectors of each individual pupil. 
The new method, which had previou-h been tried in Bengal, calculates the grant- 
in-aid upon the average attendance of tfie previous rear, and a <v ards it to cv cry school 
which has been declared efficient on the verdict of the Inspector. The duty of the 
Inspector is no longer to conduct examinations, hut to test the capabilities of the 
teaching staff by means of periodica! visits 

Another important change has reference to the certification of teachers. Under 
the original Code, it vv as required that the head teacher of every school and every 
assistant in charge of a class above standard IV. should be certificated. But pupil- 
teachers who had served their apprenticeship, and other persons who vv ore over 
17 years of age and had passed certain examinations, were eligible for provisional 
certificates, which were made permanent after the holders had undergone certain 
terms of service with credit. This system was objected to, on the ground that, 
owing to the demand for certificated teachers, it was necessary to gi\ e certificates 
to persons who could under no consideration be regarded as competent. The rules 
“ not only permitted the award of teachers’ certificates to mediocrity, but enforced 
it." According to the new Code, Letters of Recognition, which are to be regarded 
merely as licenses to teach and not as certificates of capacity, may be issued to 
unqualified teachers ; while Certificates of Proficiency are to lie awarded only to 
those who, by fulfilling certain prescribed conditions, can reasonably be regarded 
as possessing some degree of attainment in the duties of their profession. On the 
question of Training colleges no general rule* were agreed upon. 

A third important change was the incorporation into the Code of rules regu- 
lating the transfer of pupils from one school to another, which had already been 
adopted locally in the several Province*. These rules provide that no pupil is to be 
admitted from one school into another without a transfer certificate stating that no 
fees are in arrear, and that no new pupil is to be pi iced in a standard higher than 
that in which he would have been had he remained in his former school Other 
changes in the Code withdraw the giant-in-nid from schools conducted for private 
profit, permit more liberal provision for schools tor the poor and Industrial schools, 
ami modify the syllabus of subject* for the several examinations. 

223.— Examinations for Admission to the Public Service. 

' The report of the Committee above-mentioned aI*o directed the attention of 
Government to the existing practice of holdmg diiiercnt examinations for each 
Department of the public service, as being productive of great inconvenience to 
the management of schools for Europeans. Accordingly, another Committee, 
under the presidency of Mr. \V. H. Unmley, was appointed to deal with the 
subject. This Committee formulated a detailed scheme, which, how ever, had not 
received the sanction of Government during the period under review. The scheme 
proposes that all candidates for admission into the public service should be required 
to pos«e’ss the preliminary qualification of having passed some particular School 
Examination as a guarantee of general proficiency, and that their selection should 
depend upon a further competitive examination, varying according to the Sjiccial 
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reach the requisite"* standard of’gHuerai' plUficira ""/'v'!' 0 00,10 ' ra * tkonjrlit to 
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224-.— Progress of European Education 

The following table (CXXXV 1 ,n, . 

Eimusums under instruction, in the JwS \> " urnber of Eurot>caiw ail ,» 
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Bombay 
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26 
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and last quinquennium the average rate of increase rose again (to 13 per cent.), 
and doubtless would have been much higher but for the plague, which caused an 
actual decrease in Bombay. The North-West now takes the first place, while 
the Punjab is passed by Burma, and both Bengal and Madras show a distinct 
advance. 

During the whole period of fifteen years, the number of Europeans under 
instruction lias increased just four-fold in the Punjab, more than two-fold in the 
North-West, and nearly two- fold in Burma. In the Central Provinces, the 
increase has been very steady, and it has been fair m Bengal. The figures for 
Bombay are so vitiated by plague in the last year as to prevent satisfactory 
comparison. The general rate of increase in Madras is lower than in any other 
of the great Provinces. At the beginning of the period, Madras had nearly 
one-third of all the Europeans in India under instruction ; at the end of the 
period it lud little more than one-fourth. The three minor Provinces show 
great variations ; but not one of them has at any time possessed a school for 
Europeans worthy of the name. 

The following table (GXXXV1.) distributes the Europeans under instruction 
in the two years 3892-92 and 1.896-97, according to the class of institution 
which they attended, separating schools for boys and girls, and also showing the 
proportion which Europeans bore to the total number of pupils in each class of 
institution in 1896-97. It should be stated that the figures for boys and girls 
do not represent the actual numbers of each sex, but only the numbers in the 
schools specially intended for each sex, which may be a very different thing, 
for “mixed education” largely prevails among young European children. 


Table UXXXVL — Comparative Statistic* of Euivjiean Pupils m Classes of Institutions, 
1891-92 and 1896-97. 



1891-92 

| 1896-97. 

Percentage of 

Class of Institution 

Number 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Per cent, 
of 

Total. 

1896-97 
compared with 
1891-92. 

Arts Colleges 

159 

192 

1-33 

+ 211 

Professional Colleges — 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

12 

235 

104 

11 

101 

12(1 

•44 

9-47 

18-89 

+ « 

- 57 
+ 21 

Total 

354 

238 

5-46 

- 33 

Secomlarj Schools — 

For Boys 

For Girls 

10,731 

10.931 

11,'UO 
12,117 , 

2-41 

3027 

+ 11 

1 + 11 
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21,662 


4-49 

+ 11 

Primary Schools — 

For Boys 

For Girls • 

1,413 

1,514 

U95 

2,027 

•05 

C4 

- 1 
+ 34 

Total • 

2,927 

3,422 

T1 

+ 17 

Training Schools— 

For Masters 

For Mistresses 


3I1II3 

-07 

5C4 

+ 25 

Other Special Schools 


3 

5-54 

+ 84 

Private Institutions — 

For Boys 

For Girls 

32 

29 

§H9 

•01 

•17 

+263 
+ 138 

Total 

75 

187 

-04 

+149 

Brand Total 

25,795 

29,176 

*65 j 

+ 13 
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226.— Europeans at Public Examinations. 

The following table (CXXXIX.) gites the number of passes of E.»n„ 
candidates at . the principal preecrilied exaniniations in 1896^97 according tr 
Provinces, mth the corresponding totals for 1891-92. It shonld l^oShS 
1891 9” d nr?d S f‘«- n ' ,t ?hyays distinguished in Madras, ,„d that the fibres for 
thc “ ° f *>* «"* 
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40 
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226.— Secondary and Primary Schools for Europeans. 

So far we have dealt with all Europeans under instruction, of whom it may 
he assumed that about 7 per cent, are to be found in ordinary schools. We now 
proceed to schools specially intended for Europeans, which may similarly be 
assumed to contain about 9 per cent, of Indians. Here it will he sufficient to 
confine our attention to Secondary and Primary schools, for the number of Arts 
colleges and Special schools for Europeans is too insignificant to be expressed in 
statistics. The following tabic (CXL.) gives the number of both Secondary and 
Primary schools for Europeans, and of the pupils in them, according to Provinces, 
for the two years 1891-92 and 1896-97 : — 


Table CXL. — Comparative htnttvht* of Secondary and Primary Sdioots for European'-, 
1891-92 and 1896-97. 



The total number of Secondary schools for Europeans has increased in 
five years from 242 to 238, or by 7 per cent, and the number of pupils m them 
from 21,756 to 24,288, or by 12 per cent. The average strength of each school 
has consequently risen from 86 to 92. The number of schools has remained 
stationary in Bengal, and has decreased slightly in Madras, hut the increase is 
large in the Central Provinces and the North -We«t. The number of pupils 
has decreased in Bombay, because oE the plague, but has increased largely in 
Burma, the Central Province*., the North- U e s t, and the Punjab. Of the minor 
Provinces, Coorg lias lost the one school that it po««essed five years ago ; the weak 
school in Assam shows a considerable falling off in pupils ; while the increase of 
pupils m llerar hardly makes up for the disappearance of another Primary school. 

The total number of Primary schools for Europeans has increased from 58 
to 72, or by 24 per cent,, and the number of pupils in them from 2,592 to 
3,271, or by 26 per cent. The average strength of each school remains at 45. 
The increase in number of schools is confined to Bengal and the North- West, and 
these tivo Provinces likewise show the largest increase of pupils. In the Punjab 
and Burma, it may he assumed that the loss of a Primary school in each is to be 
accounted for by its having been raised to the Secondary grade ; but this 
explanation will not apply to jladra*, where schools of both classes have declined 
in number. Bombay lias no Primary schools for Enrepeam. As has already 
been remarked, they are relatively most numerous in the Central Provinces ; and 
their number may fairly be taken as an indication of the provision made for the 
very poorest classes of the European community, who arc unable to continue their 
schooling into the Secondary stage. , 

• The following table (CXLI.) classifies Secondary and Primary schools for 
Europeans in 1896-97 according to management, distinguishing the boys and the 
girls, with the corresponding totals for 1891-92 : — 
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The total mml<-r * f Ecrojusn- under instni't'- n La- ri-en in the Ii-r five 
Ttars from 25.795 t»» 29.176. or by 33 pr cent— which is j*recs»ely the same rite 
of increase ss fir j upi!- peneslk Whether European children have incur* -ed 
more or less rapidly :haii the genera! p •pnlation. there i- no m«in- < f dettnnii.irg. 
AccnrHng to the Cen-u- *>f lt>?l. European? and Eum-un- together f ‘ttn al»»nt 
"1 per cent, of the total p>] elation of India. Dut wh«*n we take into account the 
number of unmarried -< ddier^ ar*l -allom. and the fact, that the chi! Iren of the 
richer cla c -er* are tonally -eat home for education, it i' evident that th:< projmrtiou 
«f *1 per cent, does not fco!«l good fee- Eort-jean children. Pu^ibk. it ought to 
lie halved. The proportion that the number of European- under in-traction U-ir- 
to the total number of pnp3« is *65 per eem.. which L- prolobly ar lean ten -fold 
thrir numerical proportion. 

In Arts colleges, the number of European- ha- ri-en in fiae rears from 13D 
to 192. or by 21 percent. In Professional colleges, the number ha? fallen from 
331 to 23 S, or by 33 per cent- the rate of decrea-e in Medical collets leititr \«.rv 
heavy. The practical. tendencies of European- are well exhibited bv the cTa— of 
college they prefer to attend. At Engineering college- they con-tttute 19 .* r 
cent. of the total numlier of students, at Medical” college- 10. at Art.- college- 1-311 
and at Law colleges only *44 per cent. In Secondary school-. die nnmlx-r of 
Europeans has risen from '21,662 to 24,027, or by 11 per* cent., the rate of increase 
1 icing the same for both Toys’ and girls* schools. Here they form 4-49 of the 
total number of pupils, the wide difference between thetr proportion in the two 
kind- of school* being due, of course, to the inequality not of European boo- ami 
girls but of In<lian by- ami girl« under in-truction In Primarr echo. d-. the 
number of European- ha-* ri-en from 2.927 to 3,422. or bv 17 per ce’ntl Inlov-’ 
school*. the number ha- actually declined, while in girb’ -chool- it has increa-ed 
very largely ; but thi- only proves the extent to which “mixed education” presaP 
among Europeans. They form altogether jun -1 per cent, of the total nnmW 
of the pupils in Primary schools, which happens to coincide with the proportion 
of Euroj eans *nd Euradan- in the general population. Five vears U, there 
were no Europeans in Training schools for Ma-ters : there are now three” T| 
•iirmbu- in Training schools for 3li-tre«ses ha- ri-en from 53 to 66 « » ne 

in other special school, (including Art school-. Malual and Engineer™* Jhiu 
«nd Industrial «chool,) ha- ri-er. from 565 to 1.041. or nrarly W^fold! fornin- 


The following table (CX XX VII.) distributes the European-* under 
in different classes of institution* in 1896-97, Recording to Provinces - m ' tr,, '’ t,on 

Table V.YXXnT.—Lan.jw pupih «/. Claw of I»*t, , 

J8?G-97. am.nr.ng Prof ^ ^ 


Bombay . . ... 

X.-tV.P.an’ l Onii 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 


Total for 1891-92 159 354 
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Of those in Art-. Colleges, nearly one-hall are m Bengal and more than 
one-fonrth in Madras, the two Provinces where special iviJJegcs for European* are 
most numerous. In Bengal, there are five college* of tins class, in which CD out 
of 75) Europeans nre to be iuund ; in Madras, three colleges with 42 out of IS ; 
in the North-West, two colleges, with 12 out of 26. The European students in 
Professional colleges are pretty etpiallv divided between the North-West. Bengal, 
and Bombay. The North- We*t comes first, by reason ol the Engineering College 
at llurki. Bengal and Bombay both have strong Medical Colleges as° well as 
colleger for engineering. The number for Madras appears smaller than it should 
be, ami the Punjib can show only four Europeans m colleges of all classes. The 
number of Europeans in Secondary schools forms more than four-fifths of the 
total under instruction. Bengal ha« the most, closely followed by M.i.lras ; 
but the figures for Bomlxiy are exceptionally reduced by the plague. The North- 
West, the Punjab, and Burma come pretty close r«» each other. Under 
Primary schools, Bengal again comes first, followed this time bv the Centra! 
Provinces. As revealing what is evidently a difference of classification, (lie 
Central Provinces return no less than 70 per cent, of all their Eurojicnu 1 * ns m 
Primary schools, while the Punjab return* leas than J per rent., and Bombay only 
a single pupil. The students in Training schools are confined to Madras, Bombay, 
and Burma, showing that no other Province makes any provision whatever for the 
training of European teachers. Of 2,011 pupils in other Special schools, no le*"* 
than 689 are to be found in Madras and 185 in Burma, msirty all of them being in 
Technical institutions. Practically the whole of those in Private institutions nre 
in the Punjab, where several private adventure schools for European children of 
the richer classes have recently i>een opened on the Hills. 

The following table (CXXX VIII.) gives for institutions for general education 
the proportion of Europeans in the several stages of instruction in lKU2-92aitd 
1896-97, together witli the corresponding proportions u»umg the imputation at 
large : — 

TabU C XXXV HI. — Pereni/ng,- „f Ewvjxani in Stfi'l**"/ Im/iwM rnm/mral I uth uth*r 
craw, 1831-D2 and 189C-97. 
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235 
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Tl»e pmportioi of European students at «o||,-gi> lm» im rean-d «lig!ulv. tnnn 
*6 to •" per cent, of the total, while the proportion tor the gtneral pnpul itioti Ins 
remamwl stationary at 'l per cent. The proportion .-f Europeans in tin- High 
stage lias likewise increased slightly, from 6'" t«i <•* "» jrT «c»it.. while the 
proportion for the gcmral p palatum ha* « tnallv ■ l-s-nri-ed from 1 >• t** 
1'7 percent., owing to the plague in B >mbav . The Mid !!<■ stage thou- n .light 
increase for Kith classes, but the Eurujiean proportion i» «tx tunes that of the 
others. The Upper Primary Mage al«o shows a 'light incn-ase for Kith, though 
lien* the Eurujieati superiority isonly two-fold. It is not until we cotm. to the 
Lower Primary stage that the proportion for the gcmral {Mpulation eviwl* that 
for European*. _ Both dnw a decline, but the di* line vs much larger m th" ca-' "f 
Kunmmnt,, Thi^ table 'hows tliat more than •*! |*t rent, of Eunijicat: ptijnl* 
are al«i\e the Primvry Mage, whereas the |ijs>p< rtioii fo*" other cLvsvs i« only 
6 per rent. 
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226.— Secondary and Primary Schools for Europeans. 


So far we liave dealt with all Europeans under instruction, of whom it may 
he assumed that about 7 per ceut. are to he found m ordinary schools. We now 
proceed to schools specially intended for Europeans, which may similarly 
assumed to contain about 9 per ceut. of Indians. Here it will be sufficient 
confine our attention to Secondary and Primary schools, for the number of Arts 
colleges and Special schools for Europeans is too insignificant to be expressed in 
statistics. The following table (CXL.) gives the number of both Secondary and 
Primary schools for Europeans, and of the pupils in them, according to Provinces, 
for the two years 1891-92 and 1S96-97 : — 


Talle CXL. — Comparative Statistics of Secondtti y and Pi unary Schools for Ettrajieiiii'.. 
1891-92 and 189G-97. 


Province 

Secondary Schools 

Primary Schools 

1891-92 


Percentage 

or Decrease 

1391-02 1896-97 

Percentage 

or Decrease 

1 

y 

£ 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

| 

t 

A 

Ch 

| 

y 

1 

1 

f 

A 

Madm 

Bombay 

Ben (Til 

X-Y, P. and Ouilh 
Punjab . ... 

Central Provinces 
Burma 

Coorg 

Berar 

Total • 

72 

42 

r>2 

24 

28 

0 

12 

1 

i 

6,310 

3,773 

6174 

2112 

1917 

213 

919 

21 

22 

S3 

70 

52 

31 

SO 

> 

'» 

6 721 
3,468 

7 031 
2.«<9 
2.291 

330 

1,433 

18 

38 

— 3 
+ * 

0 

+29 

+« 

+i ; 

+ 7 

+ 10 
+ 31 
+ 20 
+ 38 
+53 

+ 9 

14 

!«. 

6 

13 

1 

677 

643 

395 

131 

740 

73 

8 

IS 

24 

l 4 8 

673 

(052 

..94 

99 

807 

+ ’0 
+1*6 
- 20 
(1 

— 31 

+ 17 

+(.2 
+50 
— 35 
+ 9 
—40 

242 

21,756 

258 

24.288 

+ s 

+12 

68 

2,592 

72 

8,271 

+24 

+26 


The total number of Secondary schools for Europeans lias increased in 
fi\e years from 212 to 258, or by 7 per cent, and the number of pupils in them 
from 21,75G to 24,288, or by 12 per cent. The average strength of each school 
has consequently risen from SG to 92. The number of schools has remained 
stationary in Bengal, and has decreased slightly in Madras, but the increa-e is 
large in the Central Provinces and the North-West. The number of pupils 
has decreased in Bombay, because of the plague, but has increased largely in 
Burma, the Central Provinces, the North- ii c-f, and the Punjab. Of the minor 
Provinces, Coorg has lost the one school that it possessed five years ago ; the weak 
school m Assam shows a considerable falling off in pupils ; while the increase of 
pupils in Berar hardly makes up for the disappearance of another Primary school. 

The total number of Primary schools for European- has increa-ed from 58 
to 72, or by 24 per cent., and the number of pupils in them from 2,592 to 
3,271, or by 26 per cent. The average strength of each school remains at 45. 
The increase in number of schools is confined to Bengal and the North- IV est, and 
these two Provinces likewise show the largest increase of pupils. In the Punjab 
and Burma, it may be assumed that the los> of a Primary school in each is to be 
accounted for by its having been raided to the Secondary grade ; but this 
explanation will not apply to Madras, where schools of both classes have declined 
in number. Bombay has no Primary schools for Europeans. As Lis already 
been remarked, they are relatively meet numerous in the Central Provinces ; and 
their number may fairly be taken as an indication of the provision made for the 
very poorest classes of the European community, who are unable to continue their 
school mg into the Secondary stage. , 

The followin'* table (CXLI.) classifies Secondary and Primary schools for 
Europeans in 1896-97 according to management, distinguishing the boys and the 
girls, with the corresponding totals for 1891-92 : — 


er 
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tflffitCBRR 


Ifi.lr*. ... _ 

Rennt .a ,Z 

N'.-W.F. sail On-Ih 
Punjab 

Cuntml ProTlom 
JSnrmn 


Total— ... - ' 

Total for 1891-92 " 


The number of schools under public ' " — 

xvWle Urn pupils i„ them luivc ^changed at 8 

important of these arc the Law-reticc A«vluins iT/l V 7 - 1 ** **SS 1 . Th 0 
great majority of schools belonp to ^“-'Punjab a „ ( i 


i "I ? ?i ij «| ij x •« 

;■* | j N 4 5 ■!; 

5 s 5 “ isr 

— Li ' ”1 a on 


pea* majority of rchool, belong to tbe Aided c II, V ""{’'"■'“I Mndm, tT. 
fairly numerous In Bengal. It fin not bre„ thourfl. ® k 1 MI ‘M Mmol, 
loy.’ schools and the girls’ schools, a, ®«b Mule u, J 2 ” 1 * *« 

of both sexes. In Secondary 

Bcnemlly are more ntmierons than girls, tlSb ,{"*“1" >« exm-etBl P ? P ' ' 
Bombay the Punjab, and B.mmn ^n’ ^»e i, ^ < 

umverrally more numerous than boys ; and it de.er. c!lool S girls arc „) 0 

these schools have increased during the l.sst five runarlc that the 
the boys, which suggests the inference that the fitTr,/,', 1 ' 1 ' rapicltt*" 
previously been more neglected than tbe boys. ' f **»« poorest cks^sh^j 

The table on tbe opposite page (CXLTI 1 .1 

all pupils in schools for Europeans, both Secondary 'j of instrn^. 
again distingui-hing the boys and the girls. ' y all<1 Primary, f or i^ n g £ r 

As might be expected, the High stage contains 1 
prls. showing that boys are kept longer at school. ‘tS ^* 00 as ™anv 
Bengal, where boys in the High stage are almost r ” c ’i‘wi.a!lv as 

girls ; whereas in Bombay the numbers are practicS/"’ 6 V™ 0 * *. num^” 1 in 
seems to point to some want of uniformity n, chsrifiilf 1 -' T,lis wide M 

Madras together, to which the rales of the Eurw 2 n?> S n ‘ lu £,S erenc e 
proportion of total pupils in the High stage is 9^° ^ do not ° n d 

sta^th* l° f Nor ^. 1€Tn Ittdi ?> **“ proportion is only 4 ^ ' *hile t!j « 

the boys still outnumber the girl®, though bv -~. Pei i cc,1 t- It, .1 four 
behind them m Bombay, the Punjab, and Burma ll t w7 hlli ^ and ‘^ddle 
are aIm °*three rimes as num^ a7wV^ mce S? 11 / *U 
p e *7* passed b ? the gh’ 1 ** though the defiaet' 1x1 tfae UmJTn 1X1 tf >e 
to the Punjab. It is noteworthy that in all these thr« s 7 y 13 doe alE"/ n ? ar 7 

stages the rate He eQti rely 
increase 






T«W CXLIJ.—Siage* nf Inihuctum of Pupils in Kurojican School*, Scanulan/ ami Primary, 189G-97. 
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a«*comjMml with live \car< ago is much higher in il„. ,.r .1 e . 

iAcreasefl'Ky «nlf u7*rm!t rh o^Tower !? f ^ t™ 

f r cr ''-F— 1 

•JVT Cp„™, e „b, y ttae.tacy.ta,, 

ami die Tiidc -variations in tlie proportion nf >..., ;i ■ ^ l ° *" ^ ou,,< ^ 1,1 Rcngnl, 
Provinces nrp.es n ivnnt of imifomitv in stantjanl. * '" ' “ - ' ns; '' in ,lim 'mit 

227.— Expenditure on Schools for Europeans. 

The table on the opposite mem r OX 1 lit \ r 

the Direct expenditure on >ec,mt»rv an.l 1'Hmnn ‘ r ,,u,wriaN »H*w, 

several Province**, according u. source*, fhr - f‘»r Lun.ticati- in the 

should be stated Ui.it, tor the earlier fe r ' ?*" 1M ! 1 y2n,1, l IM»ft-97. It 

included under toes in the Xorth-UVt • a «T K‘ 'V '**" (»»'«Tectlv) 

generally distinguished in Burma. ’ -*trvti of expenditure are not 

The total Direct expenditure on M-l , -.1 « 

in fne years from Rs. 21. hi. 7 63 to \L KU «ppuvntly r b e ,, 
increase would be still larger if bnardin<T <*li ' *' " r , " 3 l >t ‘ r ''cut. • but tlie 

elimjnatetl from the %ure. f or <L earlier "V! eo., 1,1 » 
merense in pt.,,,l s wa, only 13 - The 'o' Tl, *= «~rrr.,v,,,.li„„ rate of 

Revenue, 1m n« from 'll,. 4,93, 8-13 ,„n -Ta"!!:', '“"Whme.I l.y T>roiim-i° 
Funds now contribute nothin^ * °i *1 1 ’ 1. or bv 20 per cent , , 

from n,. 8,805 to K,. S 090 “ 1 " ™°" m MnnlSnU Kj t I’T' 

Sr, “-XtarT" y&z SW* 

* or hy 4G per cent, and n, „ I ■ , ' fro,n Rs. li ti <7 ■> 

expenditure, as compared with 20^ n lr V Pn,vUk 33 Per cent XV? 


■S compared with 29 per cent. 

Turning to Provinces, the highest rate «F • 
details are not available. It *T °. ***** 


31. 999 

Per cent. of'ti’,e'{ 0 ^ 


tails are not available. it would «eem oF “ lcrca *e is in it llr ,,„ . 

yt Z&SZSsh2z}&* for ■» 


>uruia 

«r 7r ^penoiiure ins ri*en by 3S for five r" 

other sources, the proportion contributed VtZ * ’ main, J' under* ^ 
84 to Si percent. Li Madras the total - e tH gether hrn-,^- al " J 

and the proportion contributed by Private fS" 1 ' ,LV ' ri «m hv "' e “ from 
In Bombay, die total expending has risen ^by 4 ^ °' en ^ 7? to { 

larger uhare is borne by Provincial Revoune/y cent > of which ^ Cent 
Pnvate Funds has fallen from 74 to G7 n*r ^ t,le proportion rr ._, C 1 rea> ‘ e tli e 
expenditure has apparendy fallen l,y 12 J M ^orth-We?^! b '' 

addition of boarding charges to fees in tlVtSV bi,t this is entirelvli ‘ be totaI 
amount contributed by Public Funds has . Jear - As „ m J j! u ® to the 
denv«I from “ other sources ” by no less tl£ n ^ and tL ° 

total expenditure has increased by 18 per cent a per ce »t- In ’the p,, c 
the inclusion of a grant from Imperial R^* no Here also details aS U le 

transfer this item to Public Funds, the pron^ta a ?° u ? “other so^'* 18 ? 1 h J 
to the total m 1S96-97 was 46 per cent P ^m^’ , t,la£ Pnblit^FinS?* ** 
and only 13 per cent, in Bengal In the Stm?P ^ 23 I*r cS? fi? 
has nsen lv21ver cent., fetfs alone having nS-i Pro , rmce3 - the total , r . nf ha 
contributed by Pnvate Funds has risen fife 5?^= d fi oub1 ^ 5 and * 

ui the minor Provinces need not be analyse! w 8 cen£ - The ev^ P< i n,on 
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During the past live years the total number of institutions intended wholly 
or chiefly for Europeans has remained almost unchanged, having risen from 92 
to 93 ; but the total number of pupils in them (including Indians) has risen 
from 7,15S to 7,991, or by 12 per cent. These institutions consist of 3 Arts 
colleges, 70 Secondary, 13 Primary, and 7 Special schools. According to 
managment, two are under Government — the male and female branches of the 
Lawrence Asylum at Ootncamnnd ; one — the Breeks Memorial School — is under 
the Ootacamund Municipality ; 86 are Aided, and 4 Unaided. According to class 
of institution and sex, in Arts colleges boys have fallen from 40 to 38, but girl-, 
have risen from 5 to 10 ; in Professional colleges, boys have fallen from 49 to 22, 
and girls from 8 to 2 ; in the Upper Secondary or High stage, boys have risen 
from 222 to 309, and girls from 141 to 194 ; in the Lower Secondary or Middle 
stage, boys have risen from 882 to 1,005, and girls from 604 to 776 ; in the 
Primary stage, boys have risen from 2,401 to 2,427, but girls luive fallen from 
2,341 to 2,304 ; in Special or Technical schools, boys have risen from 216 to 232, 
and girls from 151 to 487. Altogether, the rate of increase has been 6 per cent, 
in the case of boys and 16 per cent, in the case of girl*. In order to obtain the 
number of Europeans under instruction, it is necessary to add to those m 
school-, for Europeans (7,044) tho*c to be found in other schools (762), bringing 
up the total to 7,806, compared vrith 7,061 five .years ago, or an increase of 

1 1 per cent. 

In 1896-97, the three Arts colleges for European-.— the Doveton, St. Mary’s, 
and St. Thom^, all situated in Madras city — contained altogether 42 students, of 
whom 21 were Europeans, including 8 women. In addition, 27 Europeans were 
reading in other colleges, making 48 in all. No European took the M.A. degree. 
At the B.A. examination, 11 European candidates appeared for each of the three 
divisions, of whom 9 passed in English, 9 in the Second language, and 5 in the 
Science division. At the F.A. examination, there were 22 candidates, of whom 

12 passed. Two of the successful candidates at the B.A., and also two at the 
F.A., were women. One European candidate parsed the University examination 
for Licentiate of Teaching, in both the theoretical and practical tests. At the 
various University examinations in Medicine, there were 15 candidates, of whom 
12 passed. For the examinations in Engineering, there was no European 
candidate. At the Matriculation there were 165 candidates, of whom 44 passed,’ 
including 28 girls. No European candidate appeared at the Upper Secondary or 
High School Examination, though the list of subjects has recently been modified 
to obviate the difficulty experienced by female pupils in regard to the study of 
mathematics and physical science. In all the school examinations the girls beat 
the boys. At the Matriculation, as already stated, more girls than boys passed, 
and the average of success was 38 per cent, for girls, compared with 17 per cent, 
for boys. At the Lower Secondary or Middle School Examination, considerably 
more girls than boys passed, and their average of success was 39 compared with 
20 per cent. At the Primary Examination, nearly twice as many girls passed as 
boys, and their average of success was 61 compared with 40 per cent. 

The total expenditure on all institutions for Europeans in Madras has risen 
in five years from Es. 4,63,288 to Its. 5,45,481, or by 15 per cent. But this 
increase is entirely confined to Private Fund*, which now contribute 75 per cent, 
of the total, compared with 69 per cent. Fee* alone have risen by 45 per cent., 
and “other sources” by 23 percent., while Provincial Revenue* have fallen by 
4 per cent. No Government scholarships are specially resen ed for Europeans, 

“ nor,” says the Director, “ does any such re«ervation appear necessary.” The 
general scholarships awarded on the results of the public examinations are open to 
them equally with others ; and almost every year tome of these are gained by 
Europeans, especially by girls. In 1896-97, the number gamed was nine — five 
at the Matriculation, one at the Lower Secondary, and three at the Primary 
Examination. According to the return*, the total expenditure on scholarships at 
schools for Europeans in 1896-97 was R*. 1,161, of which Provincial Revenues 
contributed Rs. 290. It is al-o worthy of remark that the total Indirect 
expenditure, on buildings, furniture, &c., wa« only Rs. 2,263, of which Provincial 
Revenues contributed Rs. 1,750. 
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The following table (CXLIV.) give, the average animal eo*t of each pupil in 
Secondary anti Primary school* for European*, acconliug to Prov ince*, in IKOt; *»7 
with the corresponding general average* for 1891-32, distinguishing the 
contributed by Public anti Private Fund* : — 


Tab?« CA'IIV. — Average Annual Coat of each Pupil in SrlueJt for Knro/*>uis, Secm-U, 
and Primary, 1896-97. 


Praiine* 

Pobtlo 

Trirsi* 1 _ 

Fonda. Total. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N.-W.P. and Oadh 

Punjab 

Central Province* 

Burma 

Assam 

Berar 

Average 

Average for 1891-92 

It*. 

16-4 

30- 5 

18 5 

31- 0 

33 r. 

21-7 
17C 
101-1 
33- 1 

it.- 1 it., 

M-8 07'2 

•*» 1001 

137 0 

7W 1020 

SI IP 

m GO-4 

»*** 300-3 

33'4 

21V 757 i^T 

207 , .080 8 m“ 


The average cost for all India of a pupil in whonl* f,,r r.«. . 

hve yean from It*. 89'6 to Its. 97-4. The share l,v P..I V T'" ,"”5 n '‘ c " m 
6om n». 20-7 to It.. 21-7, ..«] non- prmiOc", lilT „ L “ ' ""'l' ri “'" 

.hart ilonio W Private I'uml, ha, ri.cn from It., 0»V„ It. 1 V. Tl "' 
Fun.l. contribute nearly .in-onentb. „[ tl, c total incnn.c r„i‘ L ""’l 1 
I rovmces, the average cost i* heaviest in Beniril »n<! i; the minor 

V r il' ,nCC& jV ut then mount lx, me by Public Funds i. Srol^thT H Cc,ltrnl 
difference being entirely under Private Funds. The co*t r 1,1 U,tI h l,, <* 

m ^ladras and Burma and highest in the Punjab, clS' 

West and Bombay. The cost to Private Fund, i s £? tW ! North- 

elsewhere, being exactly four times tliat in the Central Provi ? *" 15o ?$ al than 

a long interval, come' Bombay and the North-West. ^ ; nftr ' r Bengal, at 


^^8.— European Education in Madras. 

as foB°owf: e - SeneraI qUe8t ' ,0n *“«** - Madras, the Director write, 

Europeans has nJrar beenfelthi this Presfdmc^ a for (he education of 

of European schools ami pupils have, no doubt, con «s«ion a I Q f 

haye, from time to time, been incorporated in the , ^ expedient : and a! 

The term * European * ia defined as any peroon of C*:?' Jtl0,,S <* 
retains European habits and modes of life. The EdnSS2 I S*S n , t ' I’*"’ or mK ' 
uniform couroea of instruction and standards of eromi^amm f R "’n 9 - * hile pwSiUn ’ 
have laid down special courses for pupils m EurorSin ( or a!1 ^Cognised 
and smging, and for girls , n needlework? ifoovSKm hSJ™’ 
rate of stipend u provided for Europeans, and m AidS ,‘ mn8 lnst ““tio..i a * 
higher rate of stipendiary grant Schools for the Em-one^ J? ns 8cL °oIs the v ^ 1 8bcr 
operation of the fee regulations. Unless specially exempt i P °° r ara J J!5** T * 8 

has to observe the conscience clause inserted ,n the O™?™ 7 “hool forEum?^* 
rate, erf ‘salary grants are given to teachers in Kh^ fo^V' 4 Code. 
grant, for poor European pupils and for European onmio^T E ? to l**iw ; and • 
given at 100 per cent., and for all other European r. n >.a” . Vn schools in niii v res,| bs 
standard rates laid down m the Code. A of ? Pc r 1 50 per cent -. iuex<Ji ,C !? arv 
each European cadet belonging to a voluntSr of> -5 Rs ' C 8 T car is given to Die 

yearn of age and ,s certified by the S£5XTS!^ f * 

grants for superintendents and matrons. Eurawin” ,0 . ^ efficient. Be,ig be . ou ’ 13 

ess-*-- 

1 ProTincial 
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During the past five years the total number of institutions intended wholly 
or chiefly for Europeans has remained almost unchanged, having risen from 92 
to 93 ; but the total number of pupils in them (including Indians) has risen 
from 7,158 to 7,991, or by 12 per cent. These institutions consist of 3 Arts 
colleges, 70 Secondary, 13 Primary, and 7 Special schools. According to 
managment, two are under Government — the male and female branches of the 
Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund ; one — the Breeks Memorial School — is under 
the Ootacamund Municipality ; 86 are Aided, and 4 Unaided. According to class 
of institution and sex, in Arts colleges boys have fallen from 40 to 38, but girla 
have risen from 5 to 10 ; in Professional colleges, boys have fallen from 49 to 22, 
and girls lrom 8 to 2 ; in the Upper Secondary or High stage, boys have risen 
from 222 to 309, and girls from 141 to 194 ; in the Lower Secondary or Middle 
stage, hoys have ri«en from 882 to 1,005, and girls from 604 to 776 ; in the 
Primary stage, boys have risen from 2,401 to 2,42", hut girls have fallen from 
2,341 to 2,304 ; in Special or Technical schools, boys have risen from 216 to 232, 
and girls from 151 to 487. Altogether, the rate of increase has been 6 per cent, 
in the case of boys and 16 per cent, in the case of girls. In order to obtain the 
number of Europeans under instruction, it is necessary to add to those m 
school' for Europeans (7,044) those to be found in other schools (762), bringing 
up the total to 7,806, compared with 7,061 five .years ago, or an increase of 

11 per cent. 

In 1896-97, the three Arts colleges for Europeans— the Doveton, St. Mary’s, 
and St. Tlu>m£, all situated in Madras city— contained altogether 42 students, of 
whom 21 were Europeans, including S women. In addition, 27 Europeans were 
reading in other colleges, making 48 in all. No European took the M.A. degree. 
At the B.A. examination, 11 European candidates appeared for each of the three 
divisions, of whom 9 passed in English, 9 in the Second language, and 5 in the 
Science division. At the F.A. examination, there were 22 candidates, of whom 

12 passed. Two of the successful candidates at the B.A., and also two at the 
F. A., were women. One European candidate passed the University examination 
for Licentiate of Teaching, in both the theoretical and practical tests. At the 
various University examinations in Medicine, there were 15 candidates, of whom 
12 passed. Tor the examinations in Engineering, there was no European 
candidate. At the Matriculation there were 1G5 candidates, of whom 44 passed,’ 
including 28 girls. No European candidate appeared at the Upper Secondary or 
High School Examination, though the list of subjects has recently been modified 
to obviate the difficulty experienced by female pupils in regard to the study of 
mathematics and physical science. In all the school examinations the girls beat 
the boys. At the Matriculation, as already stated, more girls than boys passed, 
and the average of success was 38 per cent, for girls, compared with 17 per cent, 
for boys. At the Lower Secondary or Middle bcliool Examination, considerably 
more girls than boys passed, and their average of success was 39 compared with 
20 per cent. At the Primary Examination, nearly twice as many girls passed as 
boys, and their average of success was 61 compared with 40 per cent. 

The total expenditure on all institutions for Europeans in Madras has risen 
mfiveyears from Rs. 4,63,288 "to Rs. 5,45,481, or by 15 per cent. But this 
increase is entirely confined to Private Fuad*, which now contribute 75 per cent, 
of the total, compared with 69 per cent. Fees alone have risen hy 45 per cent., 
and “ other sources ” by 23 per cent., while Provincial Revenues have fallen by 
4 per cent. No Government scholarships are specially reserv ed for Europeans, 

“ nor,” says the Director, “does any such reservation appear necessary.” The 
general scholarships awarded on the results of the public examinations are open to 
them equally with others ; and almost every year some of these are gained by 
Europeans, especially by girls. In 1896-97, the number gamed was nine — five 
at the Matriculation, one at the Lower Secondary, and three at the Primary 
Examination. According to the returns, the total expenditure on scholarships at 
schools for Europeans in 1896-97 was Es. 1,161, of which Provincial Revenues 
contributed Rs. 290. It is also worthy of remark that the total Indirect 
expenditure, on buildings, furniture, Ac., was only Rs. 2,263, of which Provincial 
Revenues contributed Rs. 1,750. 
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229.— European Education in Bombay. 

The Director for Bombay writes that the system of European' Eincation ha‘ 
not altered during the last five years. 

'•The Cole and standards for Eoroiwm «hoo]» eseaped criticira at a senes ot 

SiidmbleTffieX”! 'Jubiri t^chere ; and *«*«• 
vomfX^o«UUVe to see a system of training for pupil-teacher* and Normal cW> 
e-iablished- An experiment in tlus direction has hc-entned with some Fucceas in the 
Convent School at Karachi, and a similar Normal class has ten opened in Tombay city. 
Those are both for women, and it is obvious that there »* not the «me general field for 
emmocment for women as for men. In Bombay city and in the Presidency generally 
Yoonttmcn find many careers open to them, and few are inclined to take np the teacher * 
nrofeanon as a permanency. Special enquiries have elicited the fact that employtm nt H 
found without much difficulty on railways in the bnsineo houses of Bombay, and m 
certain branches of Government eemce. by lads who are fairly well educated and have a 
good character. 

“Nearly all the European schools are on the * fixed grant ’ system, w hich is laid 
down In the Code. A revision of grants i» allowed after five years, if funds permit 
and pood eanse is shown: and grants to several schools bare lately been revised. 
Government does not make special grants to boarding-houses and orphanages, but gives a 
. small subsidy for each utterly destitute child attending daily at a recognised school, 
and a larger sum if such child is entertained as a boarder.” 


Of the total number of 44 Secondary schools for European*, all are Aided, 
except the Railway school at "Mount Abu. As many as 32 are in the Central 
Division, which includes Bombay city and Poona, and consequently suffered 
severely from the plague ; but the figure- of attendance in the previous year arc not 
given for comparison. Karachi has two European schools, and a number of 
Railway schools are established at different points of the several lines to meet the 
wants of the European employes. The Director expres-es his opinion that. 
*• among all the agencies which* manage this branch of education, there i- an 
earne-t endeavour to improve the bmldtng-, equipment, and teaching in their 
schools. Very much is owed to the unpaid labour of religion* societies, trho-e 
work is of the highest character, to whom the European community is most 
deeply indebted.” There i« only one institution of the nature of a Technical 
school for European*, the Apprentice Home at Byculla, with about 20 resident*, 
who attend the science and drawing clashes at the Victoria Technical Institute. 
It i> aided from Provincial Revenues. 

The total expenditure on Secondary school- for Europeans has risen duriu" 
the last fire years by nearly a lakh of rupees, the increase being fairly distributed 
among the se\ era! sources. Fees alone provide more than one-third of the total ; 
anil the tendency is towards higher rates of fees, as the character of the education 
given improve-. " Tin- shows that parent- recogni-e sound education, and are 
willing to pat for it.” Since 1890, seven senior and seven junior scholarship- 
arc annually awarded to boys and girl* of European or Eurasian descent on the 
result of competitive examination- held at Bombay, Poona, and Karachi. *• The 
scheme ha- been on the whole very successful, andThas created a whole-ome rivnlrv 
among schools.” * ‘ * 


230-— European Education in Bengal. 

In Bengal, the revised European Code received official sanction ftwm 
July 1M)G. Bat it* mo-t important pro\i-ion, ba-ing the "runt-in-aid 
average attendance tn-tcad of examination result*, had alreadv W,, i i 
In 1693, having previously Wn made trial of in five ScdSel. 
conscqm-nce ha* been to incrca-e the average amount of the "mm-in -mi* x 
6 per rent. The ne»v transfer rules had also been ndDt>t«\ C n* e-JV i ^ a ^” uf 
Under the new system, » great change ha- taken tScTio rf a “ 1S9ft * 

Eure^an ln n «mr. It is no long*? the pupil? ?hTU tlie «* ** 

teachers. - Formcrly the In-pector rarely brail a but ** 

every tracer trachea bof-re him, and the bo vs arc onlv . Ie, ' on > no ' v 

the teaclur has su«re«-fi.lly implanted a fenowl«hn?o? fon f to te-t whether 

e '""".'toentaj principle* in 
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Private Fuads is now 87 per cent, compared with 77 per cent, for all India. 
In addition to this Direct expenditure on Secondary and Primary schools. 
Rs. 55,472 was spent in 189G-97 on Arts colleges for Europeans, and Es. 2 23 737 
on buildings and furniture (in both cases mainly from Private Funds)’"which 
(with miscellaneous items) augmented the total expenditure on European 
education in Bengal to Es. 14,11,714. In the Government Boarding School at 
Knreeong, the average cost to Government of each pupil is Es. 158/ In Aided 
schools, the average cost to Government is Es. 21-4-9 for each pupil in 
Secondary schools, and Rs. 14-6-7 for eacli pupil in Primary schools. ^ 1 

Under the Europran Code, 20 scholarships are annually awarded on the 
resnlte of the Primary School Examination, and 1 2 scholarship? on the result? of 
the Middle School Examination. These scholarships are tenable onlv in 
institutions which are recognised by the Department as efficient, which observe 
ae transfer roles which are open to inspection, and in width the proportion 
Non-Europeans does not exceed one-fourth. The revision of tin, rid. if i 
8 scholarships, to he awarded on tile results of the Hi-h School VWi‘ 
tenable for two year, at any approved institution in £ SL' T",' 
scholarships were awarded for the fir-t time in lR %-»7 and all of th-P H ' g ' 
have gone to Homan Catholic institutions. Of the Middle .cho?,Vl ■ ™ “ 

gained by a girl, and ot the Primary scholar?, V ^ 2T 

total amount expended on scholarship-, was E« 4 *|5 * Jit" - T,,e 

Revenues 1 ‘ ent,rel . v from Provincial 

Since lb93, a grant of R«. G a vear ha-, hern t 

wbo i“ al-o ahona ji<k pupil in a School for Euro^ns r'Th 

nuralier of efficients was 904 ; hut the total grant amounted to 
no grant, whatever arc paid b; Government to the ZS p„n ly Bg ' °’ M4 - '« 
settlement of long-standing dispute as to the L„° , ‘,“l/ , ge ’ I * ,,du, S 
management. Thu cadet grant has made tolunS- v e i. 1 , C ™ n, ”' lt< '' “ f 
hoys. The money „ generally spent on defraying e.TO„'X *>» 

class.fmng and on the purchase of appliances for ontS- “"Motion with 

men,, arc being made 4 the formatff, o TJZZrn^ ??“?““*’• Arrange- 
at Kurseong. cor P° m ™ Government school 

- Thc , nrucc Institution, founded under the will* , 

rad, go planter for the maintenance and c.lnmtto„ „f ot a Bh W"1 

recently benefited bv tlie cessation of certain nr* P , Eurasian girlsThas 
ime-ted capital fromlls. 6,71,500 to Rs 10 40 ‘“tarests, augmenting- the 

n, 26 792 to Rs. 36,525 The number 

loujidation lias risen steadily during the Last ten ve™/r ° * edu «itiou on this 
1892 and 138 in 1897. ‘Of thf total m tK ’ ^ ^ 1887 *> 116 In 
Catliohc, 45 m Church of England, 28 m Nonconfr,^^ 61 were “ Roman 
national schools. ^Nonconformist, and 4 m undent 


231. European Education in the North- Wes, e 

and Oudli. 1 Prov mces 

There nre two Arts college For Euronenns in 
Agra and bt. George’s at Mu^soone. In lSOl-V^J ^ orl,1 *' v ost, St. Peter’s at 
•V ‘roS-Se. the ntmiher led n' ,, ,'' “"tained hetwee/b cm 

it dropped ngaiu to 20, of whom 8 were Xon-Fnr,,! 58 ’ but m t! ‘e follo«£ ~ 
no candidates from cither of the«e colW.... r “l 1630 / In 1896-97 tt. ° •^ ear 
Examination 34 npjKared, but onl^ 2 C S ^ 

and one European student (from another roll'™/ ' 0f th '»e, 5 w ere Unm"* 1318 
totil expenditure at these two college, is al “ l«-«d for p7"™ s , 

hut it is family possible tint this bo cSS “ ^ O.Urely 


The number of Secouilarv ami Prim***. . t , 

30 to 47, and the number of pupiU in tJ,Z. \> f ° r Eu «Jpeans Las 
rent. But tbe*c figures do not include .~’ 50 ~ to 3.45ta ™ 


”* l' u l’ , is in tlieni from *> 'Lo-’/’d’® 311 * ^ ias risen fpn, n 
or die Ciiure'l. of laigjand sd.oou'.l' ‘“W rehtj / /.J, , >* r 

pnbhe cmnmtan, but submit no return, “P <=mdida/ f /,7 

iX,mn '„ t - No sob/ u 
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managed by Government ; 42 are Aided, and 5 Unaided. Of the total number of 
pupils, 40 per cent, are in Roman Catholic, 20 per cent, in Church of England, 
and 13 per cent, in Railway schools. 

The revised European Code, which was introduced during the last year, is gener- 
ally approved by school-managers. The new curriculum provides a more thorough 
and somewhat longer course of instruction for Primary cla«e«, Latin and French 
bong now begun m standard IV. Provision for teaching the vernacular is now 
compulsory in all schools attended by boys, and object lesions must be gn en ui all 
standards up to the seventh. A course of manual training, including instruction 
in the use of simple tools, is also prescribed ; but the only school in which an 
attempt has yet been made to carry out tlii< pirt of a boy’s education is the Colvin 
Tree School at Allahabad. The attendance grants under the res i-ed Code beui" 
somewhat le<s than those formerly awarded, more money is now available for 
schools for the poorer classes. In addition to the ordinary instruction grants, 
Government now gives one rupee a mouth for each free day-scholar in average 
attendance, and Rs. 4 a month for each free boarder, being sis times as large as 
the corresponding grants in Bengal. “ The three towns in which destitute children 
are chiefly found are Allahabad, Agra, and Lucknow, where both the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of England are doing what they can to avert the 
life of misery and shame which awaits the uneducated Euro;>ein child in this 
conntXT. Though all the schools are very much crippled for want of funds, the 
general education given in them i', in many respects, good.” As another result of 
the revised Code, a Training class for female teachers was opened shortly before 
the close of last year, which promises to be a success. “ At the end of the term, 
the students will probably have a Cur theoretical acquaintance with the principles 
of teaching and school management, and should know quite as much of psychology 
as an ordinary graduate of the University of Allahabad." 

The results of public examinations ohon change-, which are nnlj in part 
due to the revision of the Code. The popularity of the Final Standard or Uigh 
School Examination has reduced the number of pa»*e» at the Matriculation from 
16 to 4, of whom 8 and none respectively were girl*. But the number of passes 
at the Final Standard Examination Las ri«en from 32 to 55, of whom 15 and 26 
respectively were girls. Tlie Middle and Primary Examinations are now 
compulsory for certain standards under the revised Code. Consequently, the 
number of pa«-es at the former ha» risen from 15 to 103, of w horn 12 and 36 
respectively were girls ; and at the latter from 20 to 25S, of whom 10 and 
101 re-pectively were girls. The average of success is almost universally higher 
among girls thau among boys. 

The total Direct expenditure ou Secondary nnd Primary schools has 
apparently fallen in the five year-, from Rs. 4,07,452 to Rs. 3,47,258. Rut thin 
decrease is purely nominal, being due to the inclusion of bonnling charges and 
other items for certain Secondary school' in 1891-92. As a matter of fret, the 
amount contribute! front Provincial Revenues ha« ri-en from Its. 7S.785 to 
Rs. 1,04,600, or by 33 per cent., which is only slightly le«s than the rate of 
increase in pupils; and the amount from “other source-." has ri-en from 
Rs. 73,635 to Rs. 1,16,142, or by 59 per cent. The average grant j>er pupil has 
fallen by about one rupee, being now Its. 31-9. It is not possible to determine 
the increase in fees in Secondary school*, but in Primary -chooN thev liav e more 
than doubled. The average fee in all Aided schools is non about R*. 40 a year, 
and provides three-eighths of the total expenditure. The number of scholarships 
Ins risen from 7 to 2S, of which 5 and S respectively were held by girl*. In 
1896-97, the total expenditure on scholarships was Rs. 2,075. of which II«. 1,740 
came from Provincial Revenues. In addition to the Direct expenditure on 
Secondary and Primary school', Rs. 1,06,027 was sj«ent in the la-t vesir on 
buildings* and furniture, almo-t entirely from Private Fund-, which (with 
miscellaneous items) augmented tlie total expenditure on European education in 
die North-West to R«. 5,26,429. 

232. — European Education in tlie Punjab. 

There is no Arts college for Europeans in the Punjab, nor did any European 
in 1896-97 pa«s a University examination above the Matriculation. Inc’udtng 
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properly <li*tingui«hing in lioarcling «chooU between payments for tuition and for 
ix«ml.” Tiie rates of fees charged differ rather widely* in different schools ; but 
the European In-jxvtor gne* the average rates as being from It. 10 to Its. 10 a 
month in High departments, from Its. 5 to Its. 7 in Middle, and from Its. 1 to Its. 5 
in Primary department*. The average annual fee ]icr pupil m ordinary school- 
is It*. 15-10 ; and on tin*, and the fact that fees cover 41) per cent, of the total 
expenditure, the Inspector remarks that “ Europeans pay a comparatively high 
price for their education." The total number of Government scholarships open 
to European schools is 40, awarded on the rc-ults of the public examinations ; 
Jiut of these only 30 were actually held in 1390-97. There were uko two other 
scholar-hip* current, making altogether one scholarship fur e\ery 27 pupils in 
Secondary departments. Ten of the Government scholarships were held by girl-. 
The expenditure on echolarsliijw was Rs. 2,404, almost entirely from Provincial 
Revenues. Adding Indirect expenditure for buildings, furniture, and miscellaneous 
(including boarding charges), the total expenditure on European education in 
the Punjab amounted in 189G-97 to Rs. 4,56,053, of which no less than 
R*. 1.21,606 wa- contributed from Imperial Revenues. 


233.— European Education in the Central Provinces, 


The nuinlxT of -chools for European* in the Central Prounces his risen iti 
live jenr* from 21 to 28, and the pupils in them from 993 to 1,157, or by 17 per 
cent. Here again, a* in the Punjab, boys have increased Ci-tcr than girls, and 
now form the majority. According to the Ilejtort of the Director, the number 
of school-, was only 13 in both j cars, though he name-,14. The-e differences 
are presumably due to reckoning Secondary and Primary department-, for boj- 
and girls ns separate in-titutions. Except 1 Railway school*, all the rest seem to 
be under Mission management. 

Nothing is said about the introduction of the rcvi-cd Code. The Director 
states tlint the -cliools generally have maintained a high standard of efficiency, 
though the repirt of the European Inspector single* out one for odver-e comment. 
Accommodation and appliance* are, on the whole, good ; and in 1895, large 
implements and additions were made to the I*. i shop's School at Nagpur and 
die Chri*t Church School at Jubbulporc. Much attention is given to physical 
training', musical drill and cah-thonics beiiuj a special feature of the Roman 
Catholic schools. The older hoys are enrolled m a cadet corps, and 54 qualified 
for the capitation grant. In connexion with the rcjKirt of the Committee on the 
revision of the European Code, proposal- arc now under consideration for the 
training of European teachers, and for giving a more practical bent to the cour-e 
of instruction, ft is suggested that the Nagpur Training In-titutiou should lie 
utili-cd for training European teicher*, that manual training on the Slojd system 
should be introduced into the larger boys’ school*, and that encouragement should 
be given to shorthand and typewriting in schools for both sexes. The results of 
the prescribed examinations are fivoumblc. In 1896-97, the pas-es at the 
Matriculation were 1C, and at the High School Examination 4, compared with 
none at either examination five years before. Almost all of these were from die 
St. Francis dc Sales’ School at Nagpur. At the Middle Examination, 45 passed, 
compared with 40 ; at the Upper Primary, 63 compared with 42 ; and at the 
Lower Primary, 129 compared with 74. The total Direct expenditure has risen 
from IU. 19,151 to Rs. 59,402, or by 20 per cent, being slightly higher than the 
rate of increase in pupils. But by far the greater part of this increase lias been 
met from fees, which liavc almost doubled. Provincial Revenues have risen from 
Rs. 20,169 to Rs. 22,276, owing to the revision of the four yeais’ grant in 1893 ; 
but Municipalities have reduced their grants from Rs. 2,867 to Rs. 1,890. “ Other 
sources,” which provide a smaller proportion than in any other Province, hare al-o 
decreased. In 1896-97, the average cost of each pupil was Rs. 52-13, of which 
Public Funds contributed Rs. 22-11. In addition, Rs. 1,850 was spent un 
scholarships and Rs. 4,232 on buildings, augmenting the total expenditure on 
European education in the Central Provinces to Rs. 65,484. 
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234 —European Education in Burma. 

The number o£ schools for Eurojteam in Burma, Secondary, Primary, and 
Special, has risen during the la«t five years from 20 to 22, and* the number of 
pupils in them from 1,040 to 1.668, or by 59 per cuit. In every class of school 
the girls greatly exceed the hoys in numter ; but a large projmrtion of Kurojienu 
children in Burma attend other schools where their sex is not <li-tin<nn-.hed, the 
total number under instruction in 1896-97 being 2,308. The results of the 
prescribed examinations are not satisfactory, whether we consider European 
schools only or all Europeans under instruction. Comparin'* the last year of 
the quinquennium with the first, the passes at the 15. A. have "fallen from* 2 to 1, 
and at the F.A. from 5 to 4. The paw- at the Matriculation have risen from 21 
t<. 20, the mcrea-e being cnbiclv in school- f„r Iluropci., tlraupl, those ,ln not 
yet um one-half of the whole. The pa-so- fa Sum.hml VIII., <£rre.pn.,.li,ur 1.. 
the High School EsaimiMon, show a con.ttlernble ri-c, from 2S to 51. At the 
S' V, 1 ?' 1 pt~M have fallen from 204 toS.19 ; 
L , e T V Tr%r™*T-*eym practically unchanged ; and at 

the two standards of the Lower Primary, they have fallen fWbv> jo r ♦.? 
total Direct expenditure on Secondary nn.l iWtrv sc l ool! ha, ri“ n tfarinw^hc 
five 5 ears from R*. 4 2,649 to R*. 99,503 nrW'l?,^ J, • - V” . . 

less than the rate of increase in ™„iU tL JJI 
Revenues has ri«en from Rs. 19,535to Rs. 20 338 Tbl b - V Pr ™ nc J al 
the balance no details are given, in addition’ Pc’ i ran I wr cent * > bnt ^ or 
on scholarships, Rs. 6,7o6*on Special" 1 S kfer, 11 "r 1896 ' 9 
furniture, augmenting (with miscellaneous i lcm ,\ ob 1,uil,1 ' n ^ 311(1 
European education m Rurma to Rs. 1.34.791 ' UIL totn expenditure on 

236.— .European Education in the other Provinces. 

There is only one school in Assam f„- . , 

Shillong, and lias been conducted for some year*. ll ‘ s situated at 

from Government Rs. 50 a month for hous.-rent^L ® la ke, who receives 

rn-aid. In 1836-97, the number ot pupil, wa, oiilv ts ninAt" 101 ^ “ a (l 0 ” 1 ' 
Here agam girL are more numerous than bovs i;,./ , tlJe Primary stage, 

schools, the total of Europeans under instruct!™. ' tljose attending other 
years ago. But it should be stated that Government^ - 4j , coni l‘ am{ ^*ith 26 five 
I.s. 15 a month, to enable European boys to att "i I . two scholarship* of 
of this inadequate provision for the comsidenble °? ,s m Bengal. In view 
Eurasians to lie fomid in -Wm, the Chief Comiim-,; ' , r , of Europeans and 

for establishing two good schools at Shillon- 0 n e f OI . k Uad , a S r «‘d to proi>osals 
the strain on Provincial finances 

pu-tponement ot tin. -cheme. It has, Lowcvtr hcS, i a 1 ”* ™nrcllcd the 
pre-ent school on a firmer W, ami to provi.Io ^ „ _ a 5S™ 1 , to ™-oi£uni-c the 
(lc-troyed by the cartlupnltc. bmlihn^ m p i lce uf ^ ^ 

The school for Euro jiean-, that formerK existed ; n 
School, was closed in 1X9G. for want of suffi cieut "i" 00 ! - "’ St. Mark’s 
Eurq^n cfaUren onJer -fraction b„ ronse,,„e„',ly J he »umbcr of 

,0 f^’L m iW " ^ TlK ,in *" ^0, 


'“f regulation. forSjS,” 


n force in Coorg. 

* There is one school in Berar for Enron*..,, 

Amraoti, and is under Roman Catholic cinldrcn. It k 8 : H „. , , 

„I pupil, no. 56, Of whom 1, .« £?£»£ 

numerous as boys. There were no other ' ,rI " were neirlv- - 

Province. Atatarding to the report ,,t lho I!'*-' m.truet£n fa the 

sougs, drawung, paj>er-folding cxerci^, needleivorV^ 'i - ^^rtairten j 

feature of the school. The boys and girls are d’ 11- , sln ? ln g fonn on eJif^ 
Uiv s’ department has again been lookel and harmv ’ Q- XCe e P t 

‘ 2 the 
i has 


i*.vs’ department has again been lookal aft^ bv H rfu l. n ™ l 'Wpy 
improved ; and although the number is ,tUl nmr 7v ^ Si " ter -S it clLd.r “ i 


are nearly on a iwr. Aitogetlier, the school conth h 010 " ot trfri ^k!? llne *! X3 

In I8UG-9”, the total e\q Hindi ture was Rs j 930 ”” to . tje exceHenttv Stud ^ e * 
1’rovincLil Revenues, together with a grant 0 1 *$$^ 

Amraoti, ^ from 
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CHAPTER XL 


Muhammadan Education. 


236 —Scope of Chapter. 

The encouragement of education, and of higher education in particular, 
among the Muhammadan population was one of the subjects to which the 
Education Commission of 1882 devoted special attention. In a certain sense 
the Muhammadans, as a class, are no less educated than the Hindus. Their own 
institutions — whether schools attached to mosques for learning the Koran, 
maltais for elementary instruction, or madrnsas for teaching Arabic and Persian — 
are numerous throughout the country, and everywhere well attended. If we 
take these into consideration, statistics show that the proportion of Muhammadans 
under instruction in all India is higher than for the rest of the community. In 
some parts, such as the North-West, they are more numerous than Hindus even 
in Secondary schools and collwjes. But, generally speaking, Muhammadan 
education does not advance much beyond the Primary stage, and in some Provim es 
is still conspicuously backward. 

Except to some extent in Madras and Berar, there are no schools specially 
provided for Muhammadan children. Consequently, the present chapter can only 
deal with the attendance of Muhammadans at the ordinary schools for all clashes, 
as shown in General Table III. There are no means for distinguishing the 
•number in the several stages of instruction, nor the amount of expenditure devoted 
to them, though further details are sometimes given in the Provincial Reports. 
The statistics given mil first include all Muhammadans under instruction, whether 
in Public or Private institutions ; and then those in Public institutions, who form 
about three-fourths of the total, will he considered separately, with reference to 
the class of school they attend, aiul their success in passing the prescribed 
examinations. 

237.— Progress of Muhammadan Education. 

The following table (CXLV.) gives the number of Muhammadans under 
instruction, in both Public and Private institutions, according to Provinces, for 
each of the three quinquennial years, 1886-87, 1891-92, and 1S9G-97 : — 


Table G.VLV. — Progress of Jlithminiiadan Education, 188G-87, 1891-92, and 1896-97. 


Province 

Muhammadan* under Instruction in 

Public and Private Institution* 

In Pereea 

tape of 

Decrees* 

1886-87 

183J-9I 

1 MS-97 

1891-92 
compered with 
1S86-S7 

1896-97 
compared »ith 
1891-92 



43,715 

84,391 

100,924 

+ 93 

+20 

Bombay 


84,311 

119,392 

138.355 

+ 42 

+16 



36G.8SC 



+ 22 

+ G 



68,924 


75,596 

— 7 




160.885 

131,493 


— 18 

— 2 



8,355 



+ 8 




1,595 

5,426 

6,523 

+240 




12,936 

16,727 

21,802 

+ 29 

+30 



17S 



+ G 

—19 

Berar ... 


0,351 



+ 17 

+ 1 

Total — 


754,036 

887,236 

066,632 

+ 18 

+ 0 
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Going back for ten years, the total number of Muhammadans under instruction 
has risen from 754,036 to 966,632. But the rate of increase has not been 
maintained throughout. In the earlier period it was as high as 18 per cent., 
compared with 15 per cent, for the entire population ; in the later period it fell 
to 9 per cent, compared with 13 per cent. It would seem, then, that the increase 
of Muhammadan pupils, which began about fifteen years ago in such a marked 
manner, has failed to keep race with the recent increase of pupils generally. Of 
the several Provinces, Madras takes the lead with an increase of more than 
two-fold in ten years, which is largely dne to the more accurate returns for Private 
institutions. The Punjab is conspicuous for a decrease in both periods The 
explanation oE this is that, ont of a very large mtmher of Private institutions' which 
had been brought on the returns, some have been incorporated in the Departmental 
system, while many have app aently disappeared. In I>nblic institutions alone, 
the Punjab shows a lngh rate of increase for the last five years In the Nortli- 
\\ est a decrease m the earlier period (which extended to pupils of all classes) ha, 
been mom than made up for by an increase in the later period ; and here a-am 
the increase lias hem almost entirely ,,, Public institution, Li both Bombay and 
Bengal, the rate of increase was much higher in the earlier period than ill the' 

! ™ 1 h 3E ° E Fn '“ tc “tihdioas .. Sind have been 

incorporated in the Departmeutal system, and the fitmm f™. ti i . 
affected hy the prevalence of ptigiic 'i„ Sind “r 

Muhammadan pupils in Public schools has been steady ■ the°tWt, . mcrea , ee °f 
to above is entirely due to wide difference, in Sj "*"«> 

In the Central Provinces, where there are no Private institution! institutions. 
l*ccu progre,«ne during the ten years. I n the - mc ^ se ha , S 

lee-way to make up, the rate of increase during the last five '*1 m , Uch 

in any other Pro\uice. e ""as higher than 

The following table (CXLVI.) gives the nrrmm-t;,,., ,.r nr . 
instruction to the Muhammadan popalatknTof SC W| Muhammadans under 
corrc'jiondiiig proportion for all classes, according to p°°'- n ® a S e » the 

y«ars 1801-92 and 1896-97 to Pro ™«*, for the two 

Table CXL T 'I. — Percen Utge of Muhammadan i untie, T,„, 

fttpiiMitm of Schnolujunuj Apr, 1801-02 and lS%J07 Muhn " lmadan 



In encli \car, it will be oVcned, the proportion r>r 

idia exceeds tlie pro|xirtiun for all cl hut ,i" - Mul) aintnadaii ihu.TIr ;• 
.*«r than in the fiM. . ThU b onlv nnithcr ' Vae ^^K tL 

nlrvmiv mentioned, that the mcrcn«e of Muhammadan ? the 

with the increase of total pupil*. The mo-t significant 1 I ’ Up,U not^kent 

te! Jl£ O'*® a 


lonna in me irmincui ngurv*. m iiadt— 

Muliatmnadanx (male and female) of school- ‘‘“‘I’ 1 }' 50 per cenT ’lr° ^ 
— sort, Iring almost double the prorarj "f living S; f „°L. aH 

«*e of boy* alone, the proportion nL . . W Ceurraf .*' tr J ,c * ,on 


In the ai«e of l«y* alone, the proportion me* to ex! c .[ he RWMrof jSpJhfiST 
•Inn three -quart ct« in Madras city. At the other ,n\ y ^ e ' h alf, aidto.* OT * 
North-WVt and the Punjab, in cadi of which u!n° f t,IC sca h* com^thc 

1Bn 10 IKr c ^t. of the 
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Muhammadau8 of school-going age are under instruction, though the position 
they occupy to the total number of pupils is very different in these two Provinces. 
In the North-West the proportion of Muhammadans has been increasing much 
more rapidly than the proportion of total pupils, and is now nearly twice as large. 
In the case of girls alone, the proportion is '62 per cent, for Muhammadans, 
compared with -IS per cent, for Hindus, or more than three-fold. In the Punjab, 
on the other hand, the proportion of Muhammadans is not only lower than the 
proportion of total pnpils, but actually shows a decrease in the last five years. 
Berar comes next to Madras in its proportion of Muhammadans under instruction, 
which is also almost double the proportion for the general population. Then follow 
the Central Provinces, where the proportion of Muhammadan pupils is exactly 
three-times the proportion of pupils generally. In Bombay also. Muhammadans 
are above their proportion ; but they lall below in Bengal, the Punjab (as already 
mentioned), Burma, Assam, and Coorg , in the last being less than half of the 
general proportion. 

The following table (CXLVII.) gives the proportion of total Muhammadans 
under instruction that are to be found in Public schools, according to Provinces, 
for the three quinquennial years : — 


Table GXL VII. — Pn eentaae of Muhammadans in Public Institutions in Total 
Muhammadans tender Instruction, I8SG-87, 1891-32, and 1696-97 


Province 

1886-87. 

1881-92 

1896-97 

Madras 

94 

81 

76 

Bombay .. 

74 

81 i 

77 

Bengal 

92 


S3 

N.-W.P. and Oadh . 

60 

54 

CO 

Punjab 

31 

45 

60 

Central Provinces ... 

100 1 

99 

100 

Burma 

64 

.52 

44 

Assam ... 

78 

76 

79 

Coorg 

79 

92 

98 

Berar 

97 

93 

99 

Average 

74 

73 j 

76 


For all India, the proportion has remained almost unaltered at about 75 per 
cent. But the large variations in the several Provinces exhibit clearly the 
differences of system and the changes that have taken place. Tor example, in 
Madras the proportion of Muhammadan pupils in Public schools lias steadily fallen 
from !>4 to 76 per cent., thus indicating the corresjionding extent to which Private 
institutions have increased— or, at least, have submitted returns to the Department. 
In tlic Punjab, on the other hand, the proportion of Muhammadans rn Public 
schools has steadily risen from 31 to 66 per cent., or by more than two-fold, 
showing the measure of the converse process. In the Central Provinces, Benir, 
nnd Coorg, practically all the Muhammadan pupils are in Public schools, and the 
proportion is a Bo high in Bengal. In Burma it is as low as 44 per cent , or lc«s 
than half; and in the North-West it is only CD per cent. The figures for 
Bombay and A«sam show very little change, being in loth rases shghth alwvc the 
average for all India, 

The table on the following page (CXLV1II.) distributes the Muliammadans 
under instruction between Public and Private institution-, according to Provinces, 
for the two years 1 .SO 1-92 and 1806-97, with the proportion to the total niirnUr 
of pupils in each case. A column lias !>een prefixed, giving the projwmon of 
Muhammadans in the total population of each Province. 
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While the total number oE Muliammadnn pupils lias increased (as already 
stated) by 9 per cent., the number in Public institutions has increased by 13 j>er 
cent., being exactly equal to the rate of increase for total pupils, but the number 
in Private institutions has decreased by 3 per cent. During tlie previous quin- 
quennium, the result was very different. While the total Muhammadan pupils 
then increased by 18 per cent., the rate of increase in Public institutions was 
15 per cent, (again exactly equal to the general rate of increase), but the rate of 
increase in Private institutions was 24 per cent. In other words, the growth of 
Muhammadan pupils in Public schools lias uniformly kept jxicc with the growth <>[ 
total pupils during the whole of the la«t ten years ; but the large increase in Private 
institutions which marked the earlier half of the period lias ix?en turned in the 
latter half into an actual decrease. The earlier increase was chiefly under Bengnl 
and Madra- ; the later decrease has been under the Punjab and llengal. 

But the chief interest of this table lies in the columns of percentages. While 
the projxirtiou of Muhammadans in the total imputation is 21*8 per cent., their 
proportion to the total number of pupil- was 23*0 per cent, in 1891-92 and 22'2 
per cent, in 189(5-97. This fall is another way of saying that Muhammadan 
pupils, though still in excess of their proportion, have not increased during the 
last five years quite so rapidly as pupils generally. In Public schools atone, their 
proportion has fractionally risen, from 19*2 to 19*3 per cent. ; but in Private insti- 
tutions, it has fallen heavily, from 47’9 to 41*5 per cent., though the proixirtion of 
Muhammadan pupils hi Private institutions is still nearly twice as large as in the 
total population. Both these movements arc merely continuations of "hat had 
begun dunug the previous period. 

The total percentages for Provinces correspond to the figures tint have 
already been given, showing the projwrtion of Muhammadan pupils to the popula- 
tion of school-going age. But the percentages for Public and Private in-ti tut ions 
bring into prominence the different Provincial systems. In Public institutions, 
the rate of increase is (ugliest in Assam (from J(P4 to I "'8 per cent.) and in 
the Punjab (from 38*9 to 39'S). Thc-e, then, are the two Provinces where the 
Department has K*Cn most ruccc— fill in bringing Muhammadan children within its 
gvsteni ; and they have already been shown to be two of the Province- where 
Muhammadan education is ino-t backward. In Madras, the proportion has fallen 
from 10 8 to 9 9 ]>er cent., and in the Central Provinces from 7'7 to (>*8 per cent., 
showing tliat in thc-c Provinces pupils generally have increa-ed faster than 
Muhammadan pupil-. Under Private institution-, the variation- are much wider ; 
but in rome en-os this only indicates that the number of Hindu puiul- in thc-c 
institutions In- varied. The rate of incren-c i- fuglic-t in Bombay (from 32T to 
45*4 jkw cent.) and in Madras (from 2G - 3 to 28‘3 j>er cent.), accomjunitsl in both 
ca«cs bv a large incrca-e in actual mimliers ; and in the Punjab (from GG*H to 08‘7 
per cent.), w here the apparent incren-c is natty due to a decrease of Hindu pupiY* 
larger even than the large decren-c in Muhammadan pupil-. Similarly, in Bengal, 
wliere the projHirtion ha- fallen from G7 - l to 02*I» per Cent., this decrea-e i- accom- 
panied by n corresponding decrease in actual numljcr ; whereas the fill from I.WC 
to 41*9 in the North-West implies only that Hindu pupil- have ititrea-cd, while 
Muhammadan pupils have remained stationary. 

233. — Muhammadans in Public Institutions. 

’ The table on the following page (CXI.IX.) ch— ifte- Miihammadnn pupils in 
Public institutions according to the clt-s of institution they were attending, , in 
the several Province-, for the twoyears 1891 -92 and I80G-97. with their jm qmrtion 
to the total nninlier of pupils m each cu-e. Oriental Arts colleges and SpreiaJ 
pchoola (including Training school-) Ime been omitted, the funner becnu«e the 
number- arc in-igm (leant, the latter beem-e the} include items of too nu-cellauco»w 
a nature for tabular statement. 

Ucvcrsin" the order <>T the column-, it will 1« o!*-crved that in Primary 
pchools alone do MuhammaiLin- show a pruj*ortion of pupils ahn<*-t equal to their 
proportion in the general population. Their pnjjmrtion steadily tills n-s wc advance 
through Sjcccmdary -cbools t« cvdleges, thus bringing into prominence the deplor- 
able j&ct in connexion with Muhamnmlan education, that they Iiave not taken 
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advantage of the opportunities open to them for higher instruction. Yet, as will 
presently be seen, some symptoms of progress m this direction are discernible. 

In Primary schools, the total number of Muhammadan pupil' h»' ri-en infiie 
years from 571,035 to 647,159, or by 13 percent., being exactly equal to the rate 
of increase of all pupils m Pnman school'. Their proportion to the total number 
of pupils has rUen fractionally, from 20T to 20-2 per cent . and i< still slightly 
below their proportion in the general jK.pulation (2 1‘8 per cent) In Se.-ondar> 
schools Muhammadans have risen from 66,652 to 75,956, or U> 14 per cent.. lemg 
slightly higher than the rate of increase for all pupils ilS per cent.) ; and eoi.'C- 
ouently their proportion to the total number of pupil' has men fictionally, from 
14-0 to 14-2 per cent. In Professional colleges. Muhammadan' linxe n*cn bum 
946 to 291, or bv 18 per cent., compared with a general increase of 34 per cent., 
but their proportion has fallen from 7-5 to G‘7 per cent. In Mcdic.il colleges alone 
they 1, old their own, in Lira- college, they have mercy® at a .loner rate than 
Hindu, and in Engineering colleges they base not increased at all. In Art. colleges 
Muhammadan, have risen from 736 to 039, or hv 28 pr cent., being more than 
double the general rate of increase (12 j*r cent.) ; and them pro|.|rt,on lias n-cn 
frem .VO to 0 G tier cent, which is the most satisfactory feature in tin whole table 
But t ie proportion of Jlih mmnd.il, at Art, college, ,s still less than one- li.nl of 
BUttne p j* .] nonul.ition. At Oriental Art' colleges, Muh.un- 

their propor 10 c ro!n yo to 71*:*but this i' only proportionate to the general 
r 1 da odUc, At Training scliosds, the number of mile 

Sent™, a‘ Men from 51)9 to 175, and of female students from 15 to 21, winch 
is most unsatisfactory. . 

... tn the Provinces, it is only in the Nortb-W e't and the Central 

\\ e»t, where tneir [ I nronortion of Muhammadan pupils is larger m 

is also notmvorthy ftat the ~rn n^ T ,„; A ]ir „ W ,|,. 

SecomlaiT than >" Pr matj ' „ t M ,.h.immadan, is gher in the 

mtnlamedby tlie fact that ueprow^ n , tomc , tlian in the general 

1 rion 1 ’" “in "’Primary schools alone! Ld.ammadnn pupils exceed the, r 

proportion also^n U ^m'wh^ 

£ C ma l Srr'^“;, 2*£Z falbng - «*?» « - -i 

„ ,, 

The two Wlowm . tJl J (01..) at tho'C conducted bv the 

at the cli’ef preimbre^e' ls06 - 97 , and the other (01.1.) at tlavc conducted 
” i,l ‘ f " r ,S01 ' 0; ' 

The result, of the L mvrirsltt SZSm |"«"hf,'hm^'l £ ilf/S 
At the Matriculation, the : t 1 „|,;| c their proportion to the total 

£10.11419 10 notoftlut . vc, large rhara of 

has ri'cn from 6 4 t PC ^ |n thc Central I’rovmces the numljer of [*-«« 
the increase i' ‘i e to * e , , n urm ., Akmih, and 1* rar each obtain credit, 

has ri'cn from 5 to r^ti.e btei year ^U.lra ' abne slum ' n dccma'c At the 
able representation in tl • > .munatn-n'. thc miml>er of Mulmmmadnn 

Intermediate and l per cent : «h,le the portion to the 

ha* increased from 1-9 1 - • |)cr ‘cent. Here thc iwan«e i* large't in 

total P>*«? h ” the" Punjib, each .bowing a higher prerortion than 

Bombay, the Amth-Vlmt, •»>“ ^ „ c ll. The figures for Jlsdm. 

for Matriculation. The be „„t affect the pn, [onion. 

are swollen bv an em r le It,,,,!,,! ), the number Ins inerca-rei (nan 

Fortbe lbA Cine iabngonc ll^.^ ^ ^ fal| ,,, r „„ n 5 .„ , c per 

51 to 63, or by -1 I' r , , Madia* anil the Punjab, though the figure, f,r 

' cent. The increa-e mconfim.l toA^ ^ ^ ^ 5> a „,| 

the former are meorreet. ^ r The increase is due to the North. It est 

‘i'Vipimioy' 1 At.lT the University examinations in law, the inimlsr Us ri-en 
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advantage of the opportunities open to them for higher instruction. Yet, as frill 
presently be seen, some symptoms of progress in this direction are discernible. 

In Primary schools, the total number of Muhammadan pupils lia- n-en in file 
rears from 571,035 to 647,159, or by 13 percent., being exactly equal to the rate 
of increase of all pupils m Primary schools. Their propoition to the total number 
of pupils lias risen fractionally, from 20-1 to 20'2 per cent , and i- still slightly 
bcloa' ilicir proportion in the general population (SI'S per cent) 111 . ceondnry 
schools, Muhammadans have risen from 66,6o2 to 7o,956 or by 14 per cent., being 
slightly higher than the rate of increase for all pupils (13 per cent ) ; and ion-e- 
nuently their proportion to the total number of pupils has risen fractionally, from 
Uhl to 14-2 per cent. In Professional colleges, Muhammadans base n.en tom 
246 to 291, or by IS per cent., compared iv.th a general increase of 33 per cent., 
hut their proportion has fallen from 7'5 to 6 7 per cent. In Med, cal college, alone 
: u Law colleges they have increased at a tlomr rate tlian 
Hindus and in Engineering colleges they hate not increased at all In Arts college-, 
if T LSnYP risen from 736 to 939, or by 2S per cent., being more than 
Muhammadan * of mcrease Mg per cent.) ; and their proportion has n«cn 
IWVOto* G pel cent., which is the most satisfactory feature iu the whole table. 
Rut 1 the proportion of Muhammadans at Arts colleges is still les, than one-third of 
But the P ro P?“ ° . 1 1)0 nulatiou. At Oriental Arts colleges, Muhara- 

their proportioi 6 11 ;\at this is only proportionate to the general 

madans have fallen from ^ to< j , ^ ^ the numbcr of niale 

StototaSSo from .509 to 473, and of female students from 45 to 21, which 
is most unsatisfactory. 

m „ t n the Provinces, it is only in the North A\e>t and the Central 

Turning to flic rro , ' very cblM 0 f institution exceed their 

Provinces that Muhammmlan ^ A|mogt onc I)all of „U 

proportion, but here t . professional co n e ges are to be found in the North- 

the Muhammadan 6t "d J. ^ nearly double that in the general population. It 
West, where then propora J ' of Muhammadan pupils is larger m 

is also ^“^pri^ry school, in both Provinces This is probably to he 
becoudary than tn Prima y n of Muhaltima dans is much hmher m the 

explained by the fact that t 1 g , pupils come , than in the general 

urban population fomwhi^ _ punils ^cce.1 their 

population. In „ . and i} e rar, the excels 111 the la«t mentioned 

proporfaon also in Mad «hen reach Secondary schools, the drop 

STeTmS, X'rto^inn in Madras Ming fom 10-7 tn 4-9 per cent., 
and in Bombay from 18’5 to 5-3 per cent. 

' e n .an 11 rr tnbles cive the proportionate success of Muhammadans 

The two following table IP . * 1 (CL.) at tho-e conducted hv the 

at the chief. pre«=nb«l h nd the other (CI.I.) at those eondneteil 

^ ^ Mml ’ for 1R01 ” 5: ' 

The results of the 

At the Matricnlarion thei -bn S^SVtion to the total pa-e, 
from 419 to 655, “by 50 p Jt bIio1iM p„ jlmt . scry large .bare of 

has risen from 6 4 to 8 5 per jn ^ CcnmI Provinces the number of pa-c. 

the increase is due to Bcn e . , Burma. Assam, and Berar each obtain credit - 
has risen from 5 to yc J r M adras alone slum- a decrease. At the 

able representation in *“« ^.minations, the number of Muhammadan pa«rs 
Intermediate and per cent ; while the proportion to ti.e 

has increased from 1-9 to - » * cent . Here the increase is largest in 

total passes has risen A”"" , the' Punjab, each showing a higher proportion than 
Bombay, the North-* *> «IL The figures for Madras 

for Matriculation, turn , though this does not affect the proportion, 

are swollen by an emir BomUiy), the number has incrai-ed from 

51 to 63, or ,y -5 ' s fin ' d to Ma.lm, and the Pm.j.ib, though the figures for 
cent. The maea - , be M.A., the number has n<cn from 2 to 5, and 

the former are incorrec . ^ The increase is due to the North-West 

the proportion trom - University examinations in Law, the number has risen , 
nud Bombay. -ns ““ 



Tallt CL. — Sucau of Muhammadans at Univertitjf Examinations, 1831-92 and 1896 - 97 . 
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Table CLI. — Success of Muhammadans at DejKtrtintnM K ruminations, 181 ) 0 — 97 . 



Middle. 

Upper Primary 

Lower Primary. 

sll 

Province. 

Malmm- 

„ t 





*3 j 


mailan 

sge of 



dan 




TaaM*. 


‘ 

Total 

Paws 

Total 

|as3 

6* 

Madras 

4.1 

2-4 

G54 

50 



6-3 

Itombaj 

50 

33 

3,018 

11-3 

5,860 

13-2 

16-3 

Ifcngal 

598 

120 

1,160 

17-9 

7,357 

19 7 

32 9 

N.-W.lb and Oudh ... 

550 

21 *7 

1,301 

17-2 

2,968 

16 5 

11-5 


1,050 

27-4 

3,410 

12 9 

3,662 

395 

558 


37 

7-7 

591 

6-8 

1,007 

7-4 

24 


70 

34 

233 

3-7 

617 

20 

3-5 


30 

99 

19 

100 

239 

14 0 

27-1 


1 

21 

0 

w 


.. 

7-3 

llerar 

9 

06 

230 

111 

348 

Ill 


Total 

2,444 

140 

10,758 

13 8 

24,478 

147 

21-8 

Total for 1891-92 

1,875 

152 

8,019 

128 

15,897 

14-4 



from 7 to 2G, but tlie proportion has fallen from 4-8 to 4‘U per cent. The increase is 
mainly in Bengal. At all the examinations in Medicine, the number has risen 
from 8 to 16, and the proportion from 3’0 to 3‘4 percent. The increase is confined 
to the Punjab, w here the proportion of Muhammadan successes is much higher 
than at any other examination. In neither year did a Muhammadan pass any of 
the University examinations in Engineering. 

The Departmental examinations are not conducted uniformly in the different 
Provinces, ns is clearly shown by the irregular variations in the figures ; but this 
v.iU not much affect the percentages. At the Middle School Examination, the 
total number of Muhammadan passes has increased in five years from 1,875 to 
2,444, or by 30 per cent. ; but the proportion to total passes h.u> fallen from 15 - 2 
to 14‘0 per cent. It is difficult to compare one Province with another ; but if the 
projMjrtious in the sc re ml examinations be contrasted the Korth-Wcst comes out 
*<»ry well in the Middle, and Bombay very badly. At the Upper Primary, 
Muhammadan passes have risen from 8,01D to 10,758, nr In 34 per cent., and their 
proportion from 12-8 to 13’8 per cent. The results arc relatively most favourable 
in Bombay, where the proportion approximates to the jtercentage of Muhammadans 
in the general population. At the Lower Primary, the number of passes has 
risen from 15,897 to 24,478, or by 54 per cent., nud their proportion from 14-4 to 
14-7 percent. Here the results are relatively most favourable in Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Berar. The general lesson of this table seems to be that the 
Muhammadans fairly hold their own against the Hindus in the Secondary stage, 
their projrortion of passes nt the Middle Examination being exactly equal to their 
proportion of pupils in Secondary schools ; but that they 4iow a marked inferiority 
in the Primary stage, their proportion of passes in the two Primary examinations 
lieinw about 14 per cent., compared avith about 20 per tent, for Muhammadan 
pupils in Primary schools. But, on the other hand, it may be urged that the 
actual number of passes shows throughout a high rate of increase. 


239- — Muhammadan Education in Madras. 

The Director is justified in saying that the education of Muhammadans 
generally, and of Mappillas in particular, receives every possible encouragement 
from tlie Government in Madras. (Mappillas, or Muplalis, it may be as well to 
premise, are a peculiar class of indigenous Muhammadans, found only in Malabar, 
wlio are notorious for their ignorance and religious bigotry.) Muhammadans have 
long enjoyed the privilege of paying half-fees in all schools and Arts colleges ; 
amfiri 1896 the same privilege was extended to them in Professional colleges. In 
Training' schools male students receive a higher stqiend from Provincial Revenues ; 
and a guardian allowance of Bs. 5 is given to female students who do not reside 
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scholarship 1 !. Then, there are the special scholarships founded by Khin Bihadnr Kazi 
| ShaUalraddm [rtt oho time Dimn of Baroda] ; and in Sind a certain number of good 
j scholarships hare been given by the Mir of the Native State of lOmirpw for students 
i attending an Arts college. (I had great dithculty in filling these up last year, though 
they are of the value of Re. 23 a month ) In Primary schools, Muhammadans are very 
, leniently treated in the matter of fees They are encouraged to come to the Training 
colleges by special rules which require from them an easier test than from Hindus ; but, 
except m Sind, very few can be induced to attend. The Joint Schools Committee at 
Bombay has lately made special efforts to encourage Muhammadan education by the 
appointment of a Muhammadan Deputy Inspector, and the liberal treatment of the 
_ Mulla schools in Sind £in connexion with mosques] has frequently been described. 
But I do not see much prospect of real progress and improvement, until the community 
generally recognises the necessity of adapting itself to the education given generally in 
the Presidency. Thus, where the official vernacular is Gujarati, it is obvious that a boy 
who spends some years in studying Urdu is at a disadvantage as regards other hoys and 
if he enters a Secondary school at all, he does eo at an age when he cannot go through 
the full course that leads up to the higher education. The desire for the Koran is 
legitimates but the prejudices in fat our of Urdu and Persian affect the progress of 
Muhammadans in Primary schools, and retard the genera! advancement of the whole 
community.” 


241.— Muhammadan Education in Bengal. 

The considerable increase that lias taken place during the last five years iu 
the total number of Muhammaitaii' under instruction in Bengal is confined to 
Public institutions. While pupils in Public institutions June risen from 355,207 
to 397,554, or by 12 per cent., pupil*, in Private institutions has e fallen from 
03,010 to 79,46a, or by 15 per cent. As most of the Private institutions ore 
Koran schools, in uhiefi little but repetition of the sacred text is taught, their 
decline does not indicate serious retrogression from the educational point of view 
The precarious nature of the attendance appears from two circumstances. The 
(general increase is not shared by the Division of Chittagong, where a decrease of 
11 percent, is attributed to heavy floods, the fixing of a minimum reward, and 
the abolition of a fee to the schoolmaster for furnishing returns. Again, it we 
compare 1896-97 with 1895-96, the total number of Muhammadans under 
instruction shows a decrease of 3 per cent, in a single year, which is common 
to Public and Private institutions. And the reason for this decline is found in 
the prevailing scarcity. As Muhammadan hoys attending the rural schools 
belong, with few exceptions, to the agricultural class, their increase or decrease 
depends chiefly upon the state of the crops.” The proportion of Muhammadan 
pupils in stages above the Primary, and their relative success at public examinations, 
both show some improvement. 

Some District Boards have taken special measures for the encouragement of 
Muhammadan education, which have been decidedly beneficial. Special grant* 
lexfv been eenethned foe tta&r, Irie&sttxlesttslNpt have Jmv gzmttsi! to p&t/r 
Muhammadan pupil®, Lower Primary scholarships have been reserved for 
Muhammadan candidates, and Muhammadans have been appointed inspecting 
officers. But in other District® hardly anything seems to have been done in this 
direction. “ This is perhaps due,” writes one of the Muhammadan Assistant 
Inspectors, “ to the unrepresentative character of the District Board*, in some of 
which the number of Muhammadan members is next to none." In addition to 
the above, Muhammadan candidates compete for the Middle and Primary scholar- 
ships awarded on the results of the Departmental examinations ; hut in several 
cases they fail to obtain tbeir full share. 

Schools for general education, established solely or mainly for the benefit oi 
Muhammadans, are growing iu number year by year. During the period under 
review, some of the moltahs have adopted courses of study prescribed by the 
Department. The number of private madrasas has also increased. And though 
the number of madrasas under Government management has fallen from 7 to 6. 
the total of students in them has risen from 1,62S to 1,734. The Calcutta 
Madrasa is classed as an English Arts college ; and the students in the college 
department, who attend the classes of the Presidency College, have increased 
from 48 to 53. Two of the departments of this institution are returned as ordinary 
schools : one of them sends up candidates for the Matriculation, and the other 
teaches up to the Middle English standard. Another madrasa is a High English 
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school, autl two more have Auglo-lVr-iau dq«rtinent» from which candidate* 
appear at the Matriculation, Some of the private uutdratas are Aided : two of 
these have Anglo- Vernacular departments, prej«ring candidates for the Middle 
English and Middle Vernacular examinations while a few teach the Primary 
ccm-sc prc-criVd by the Department. In m<*-t of the private madrasas the 
general co«r«e of studies is purely Oriental, though in Mime instruction is riven 
in English or Bengali as an optional subject. Inasmuch as successful sttluents 
are debarred by their ignorance of English from finding a suitable field for the 
employment of their attainments and energies, the introduction of English as a 
compuborv -object has been suggested. The decision, however, was that “ it will 
be sume v ears before au attempt can «afely be made to carry out the proposal.” 
In the Arabic or Oriental department of the first-grade madrasas the cour-e 
gcuernlh la-t- for eight or nine year-. Student- from the four higher cLi— e- 
apoear :mnu.illv at a central examination, at which the number of succe-sful 
candid ite- ha- decrea-ed from 524 to 155. The expenditure from Provincial 
Revenue- on wad rasas under Government management ha« fallen from 
R-. 27,457 to It-. 21.155. The total exjienditure on them in 1S9G-97 wa- 
ll#. 54.877, of which 45 per cent, vvu- liorr.e by Provincial Revenues. The 
amount contributed to the mauitcname of niadfttias from the Mobsin Fund (an 
old Muhammadan endowment now m:magi*d by Government) has fallen from 
Rb. 42. 420 us lli>. 27.912. In consequence of the reduction of the rate of intere-t 
on Government securities from 4 to 8J per cent., the income of the Mob -in Tuud 
wa- con-idembly reduced ; and consequent!* the following changes in its 
admim-tration have been found ncees-ary. (1) The part payment of fees for 
Muhammadan pupils in schools and college- lia- been reduced from two-thirds to 
one-half, the former rate being retained only at the Presidency College, where 
fees are much higher than el-ew here ; (2) in-rwid of admitting Muhammadan 
-tntlents at any college in Calcutta under private management to the benefits of 
the Fund, a fixed sum' has now been allotted for this purpose, to be distributed 
among such colleges as are largely attended by Mnliammadans ; (3) the salaries 
of the Maulvis employed in Collegiate and zilla schools, formerly paid from the 
Fund, are now charged to Provincial Revenues. The scholar-hips given from the 
Moh-in Fund include 44 in Arabic awarded on the result of the central examina- 
tion of mad rasas, 33 in Engli-b tenable at High -chools, eight junior scholarships 
awarded on the results of the Matriculation, five senior scholarship# at the F \ 
and two graduate scholarships. ' l *» 


Hi-tem Bengal and Bihar having enjoyed for upwards of five v«n-. i 
Mwiie- of the two special A-si-tant In-|,ectoiC of Muhammadan edui-itSm. t,M ‘ 
ofW-cro mn-ferrej i.i-ROi to Mb,. Doi-io,,.. Dm" “ Ve 
review, they made various suggc-tion- [or tbe improvement of Muhim.nl 
education. At the instance of oueyf them, the rule forbidding the ndmi-fion^ ^ 1 ' 

relaxed ui 
previous course 
The #. 


boy al to vo 14 to any cla-s in a zilla school below the fourth” has Wn"»l!v i“ 
tbe cu-v of Muhammadans, on the ground that they >'o throu-d. i . re,axe d 
of religion- in-traction. and generally join -cluv.l- liter than 'Hindus '"r? C ° U 
officer represented the great difficulty to wliich Muhammadan W* f" 
country ate put. owing to the scarcity of Muhammadan officials and 7 r” t5lc 
men. ill finding lodgings when they wi-li to attend Collegiate " professional 
• r i , “*"« Schools - 


nd they -uerge-ted the establishment of l»«nling-lum-e- *f or ~" /a ScI>0 ' 
Di-tvict headquarters. In compliance with this Mi«« c -fioi, th p ,mma dan3 a: 
offend to contribute towards the co a t of building thean’ iJLr ( ' r ? n ’ e ' lt ha- 
sh.- ?=» l«n.e l„- L„T! r , , "S:h»Use.- 


Muhammadan-, provided that the chief share i 


at 


for 


to grant the usual capitation fee of 8 nnn.i- a head, ’fttem. ^^ption-, and 
made to c-tabli-h Ilo- tel s in connexion with High school J i! , ll3 '. c tJ m« been 
ei ii led by Muhammadan-, and a f<w hive almidv kvn or ‘ n ? br«mlv 

mted bere that the Elliott Madra-n IWd at Calcutta ft” ” nt n -hoiild 


was finished In October, 1896, wa- not ojk-hc! during th ' Its instruction 
on the ground that adequate contributions towards the mjl ? en 1 0 ^ under review 
* by five Muhammadan community. Both the Ax-Utant | IWh tac ^ not been ratsml 
* in the ca-c of manv Muhammadan boy*, povertv »tau<|* ; n ,| Ct0rs rt l’ re sented t i. . 
Public schools. Provision ha- accordingly Iwvn made for j of their joining 
, s mud m pupils of a number of free-etudeut-bips in Middle | t U? Wat 'l to Muhauit 
/ .ui .lie management, up to the limit of S percent, of the tot i chools un<W 


e l «tal number of pupiKou 
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the rolls, and of 12 frce-rtrolentiJrips at .my one school. Care is being taken to 
give a larger share of educational npjximtmpnti to Mnhammadins . The three 
newly-created posts of Additional Deputy- Inspector have been filled by Muham- 
madans • and though up to the present Muhammadans hare not been appointed 
schoolmasters to any large extent, something is being done in tins direction. The 
appointment of Sub-inspectors is at the disposal of District Boards, “ which, in 
some case*, have acted in accordance witli the desire of Government.” Proposals 
for the reservation of a certain ntunlier of Middle scholars flips are under 
consideration. 

242.— Muhammadan Education in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. 

The Be[»ort for the North-West contains a table distinguishing the number of 
Muhammadan and Hindu pupils, both male and female, m the different stages 
of instruction, and also giving the proportion that they bear to the population of 
school -going ago. The projjortion of male pupi/s under instruction to the school- 
going population has ri«on during the last five years from 11*57 to 14-2!) per cent, 
in the case of Muhammadans, mid from ,VG9 to 8-03 per cent, in the case of 
Hindus ; the proportion of mak pupils in the Secondary stage learning English 
lm> risen from *38 to ‘13 per lent, for Muhammadans, and from *2U to *22 percent, 
for Hindus ; but the proportion of female pupils under instruction lias fallen from 
*63 to -62 per cent, for Muhammadans, while it has risen from *17 to *18 per cent. 
Tor Hindus. In even case, except that ot girls in Private institutions, Muham- 
madans lm\e improved their position of superiority to Hindus ; and the exception 
is possibly to be explained by a 1c— careful enumeration having been made in the 
. earlier year. The superiority of Muhammadans is most strikingly manifest in 
Oudh, where the proportion of boys in the Secondary stage is as high a s *93 per 
tent., or more than double the average ; and the proportion of girls m Public 
school- is -92 per cent., compil'd with only *42 per cent, for the Provinces 
generally. Unfortunately. little is said about the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh. While conspicuous in all athletic sports, thi- institution seems 
to have done badly at the University examinations, and the boys in the collegiate 
department to have done still worse. In 1890-97, the number of students was 
114, showing nn increase of 18 com{«red with five Years ago, but a dccipn«e of 31 
od the previous year. The total expenditure was Rs. 33,573, of winch 32 percent, 
was borne by Public Funds and 25 j>er tent, by fee*. 

243. — Muhammadan Education m the Punjab 

The Rejiort for the Punjab contains a similar table, distinguishing not only 
Muhammadans and Hindus, but also Sikhs ; and it is curious to find that the Sikhs 
maintain their superiority every where except m Secondary schools The projjortion 
of male pupils under instruction to the school-going population has fallen from 
12*92 to 12-71 per cent, in the case of Muhammadans, but risen from 15 29 to 
1G-20 per cent, in the case of Hindus, and from 1G'83 to 17*70 per cent m the 
case of Sikhs ; the proportion of hoys in the Secondary stage of Anglo- Vernacular 
schools has risen throughout — from *28 to *40 per cent, for Muhammadans, from 
-89 to 1*2G per cent, for Hindus, and from *69 to 1*08 for Sikhs ; the proportion 
of female pupils under instruction lias fallen from 1 37 to 1-24 per cent for 
Muhammadans, but risen from 98 to 1*25 jier cent, for Hindus, and from 1-99 to 
2*01 per cent, for Sikhs. 

Though the numbers of Muhammadan children at school show a slight 
decrease, which is mainly found in Indigenous schools, Public and Private, yet 
the Director is justified in expressing the opinion that “progress during the 
quinquennium has, in several respects, been marked.” In Arts colleges, 
Muhammadan students have increased by 158 j>er ceDt.; in the Medical College 
and School, by 214 per cent. ; in Secondary schools, bv 39 per cent. ; and in 
Public Primary schools, by 20 per cent The results of Unis ersity. examination* 
are no less favourable. At the Matriculation, Muhammadan pa«se* have ri«en 
from 152 to 182 ; at the Intermediate, from 2S to 56; at the B.A., from 12 to 19 ; 
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autumn; and a series of entertainments fompri-ing recitation* and t!nj 
representation o£ short dramatic scene*, (notably one from Qthrllo). afforded 
occasional nrausement during the winter months. The ridiii" sclirxd Las Ix-cn 
carried on as usual, but only 1C W wen- provided with i*>ni<4> Some sons of 
native gentlemen of rank arc found in onlinarv 'clmol N and Mime are no doubt 
educated privately at home. “ But shaking generally, thi* ch*s does not show 
much i desire for lnd,sh cducaUon ; and in so £.r as the; neglect it, tln-y fi.il to 
qualify thcnv*elves for their rightful portion in the country. ^ 

In the Panjab a very suitable provi-ion for the .dilation or the native chief-* 
and gentry of the Province exists in the Aitchw.n Coll, -a at Lahore. It, aim i, 
t6 give, as far as the circumstance-, will nermit .i,i, ... • r e • - » 

herctlitory cu»tom,, a healthful and ,nJr,.,.,„lj tn,i„i„j tK™ S ,,r'a! 

Jhu institution. The llumhtT of ,„,J * ta , fX„ fa" “IJ"”"* °- f 

attend lectures in the Government College, und n 1 " ,oin ' 

Nothing is said about expenditure or it- «ourei>. Tl, ( .’ n -i«rt r 1 ° i ' S ' 
very favourable generally, though a mimL-r of minor . 13 ;. t,M? I, . 1 'l"( rtor }* 
the .Middle School Examination, all ih. S n , u |, » a . n ‘ ,1,J ticed. At 

Matriculation, 3 out of C. “ The Lann^ of the I T 5 nn *‘ nt l,R ‘ 

physical training is amply provide.! for f tin cli- nn.'l i' ‘ V^ 1 ^ «cellcnt ; 
Kitisfactory ; and the organisation and di-uplm. ,L “r. i '"'7 

Apart from the Aitchison College, the de-nxl to wl,„.| ^ lo al1 <™>v<-med. 

Punjab are taking to crlucation Wcomes mor». anutr,., ! »‘f nmlc in tlie 

was emphasised in 1896-97, by the wish nf the heir f ‘" T> r - V ar : nn ' 1 thi*» fact 
appear at a University examination. Acconlin-r " f tll 'V ruling States to 

Inspectors, out of GGO boys of family rank and school J • Um “ hv the 

whom arc very young) are not reiving in^tnictimf! r K 13 (»»*» of 

ore nt onlmarj- .chooS. “The numbers attcmli, ' “ r l "“l while 511 
nil the Circles except Lahore, i. very small, <~i. ci.,'iu r n „ p 1 * 0 ', 1 from 

Ilerujat ; and it would, without doulit, 1, $ JJ> , Ea walptmIi „ m | ,he 
themselves, as well as to the Province, if more J “ '*« a Sc to the families 
the ordinary, schools were to rcceire a gentlemanV ntutu ,, “\'™tc!.t with 
at tlic Aitchison College. ’ u " u, o along w ith their equal- 

The Bajbimar College in the Central Provin,-. 

Jubbulporc to Raipur, where it is more uci.xsmI.Ii. . V* tmn ' f «‘rretl i n isox 
Chhattisgnrh Division. The number of imniL Y ‘ ,e ." u,ncro “' States of tlie 
expenditure from Rs. 3,410 to Rs. 12,769 am\ »1 «>on, 8 0 of 

Rs. 426 to Rs. 555. In 189G-97, the «»t of racll thc 

the expenditure, the remainder being met fi?L J,'" ft V Priced <;i * Lin 5* 

nding chiefs of Chliattisgarli, whoarc rcpres^Uv"' <J "‘ Tnent M >Wibed l.v 'tW 
body. The aim of the acliool is to give a s 3„ ,* „n thcmJS t 

Middle standard, and eventually to n^lify bo vs r' 1 H* 8 .'* 1 * education nn 5 rrn * , . , o 
One pupil passed the Middle School Ex-umn^ for . ni,nn '-ion to the r«t 
made under the new Principal has been 0,1 . m 1895-96. “ Ti mvcrsi, y. 

sound, and care is taken, by the cuconracrcmpif^ 11 ^- 1 ^ 0 ^. The 
and drawing, not to make it too bookish? To as " 

attention is given, every effort being made to <?? nn ’ 1 physical CJ1< ^ 

games and athletic sports. Thc boys plav a , niaD 'j' spirit l,v ° muclj 

ride. With sanitary surroundings andVy^J^ «id I ^tklfaml of 

« — <be ^ A 

E«.- E ducatioa of Backw „ a 

The backward classes that receive «t>p ' ^ a dras. 

sYstcm of Madras are the Pancbamas, the Attention undpr .v 

The word Paucliama means litemUy « t t,„ o 1 ’’* 1 “r htll tnh™ ‘.b* educational 
bought tnto nsc, not only for thc mk e 0 r class.” r. , | ' tfl ’- -Happily,, 

terms P.rsiya .(-pariah), ^'™y, but al„ «e«ly hcc„ 

degmdstson » — In ,S 33 the fc J 

* "OM of eight 
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E topo-al* for encouraging education among the biekward classes, which has 
oen considered by Missionary anti other philanthropic bodies as the Jfamia 
Ckirti of Pattella ma education : — 

"(I.) I’anchami students in Training schools under public management should b& 
giien an additional stipend of Its. 2 •> month , 

"(2.) huitluBu students who seek admis-icn into Training schools under private 
management should be grimed ibehu'hirrjle-of stipendiary grants under the 
Grant-in-aid Code , 

“(3) Local Hoards iind Municipalities should bo required to open special schools for 
these classes in all Urge 1'uuck.una villages and suburbs where euth schools 
do not exist ; 

“<■<.) /ImtsWi 1 lands [a= Government waste] should be granted free as sites for 
Panehama schools ; 

“(5.) For Panclianu pupils attending ‘salary results 'school*, ‘ results stipends ' 6hcal<l 
bo j«ld at the maximum ru‘os j 

“(6.) The night school system, which is eminently suited for the education of these 
and other labouring classes should be specially developed and encouraged ; 
“(7.1 ‘ Kesnlts grants' for Patichama pupils In ‘results schools’ should bo paid at 
50 per cent, in excess of the standard rates ; and 
“(81 Refund of builtling grants ehouhl not be claimed, if the buildings have been 
u-ed for school pllrpo-cs for six years." 

In addition to the alwvc c<mcc--ion-, 10 Government scholarships for boys 
ami 15 for girls arc rc-ervcd for pupil- of t!ic backward cla-scs, on the results of 
t lie pm-eri be {examinations ; and a preference is given to them in awarding the 
F.A. rfbol.tr-liip-. A Training -chool for Punch mu teacher, has I wen opened at 
Madra- city. *’ The neec—itr for a ejw'ci.il in«jKcting agency Jus not been felt as 
yet, nor can funds lx? sjoml for tlu* purjxr,e. Moreover, ilic* employinent of such on 
agency for the mjv’rvi-inu of Panrhanu schools would. I apprehend, have the 
effect of ]ier|K:tiuititig the idea of the soci.il degr.ul.mon id these clis-us, and would 
prove a serious obstacle to the gradual dl-appearance of the existing prejudices 
ngtti|i«t them." During tin* U-t live \ ears, the total number of institutions wholly 
or chiefly intended for Paudutma- Iris steadily risen from 1.137 to 2,^68, or hy 
72 per cent., and the number of pupth in them from 31,65!) to 57,89-Jl, or by 
S3 |*?r cent. The nunilxr «>f Panckum boys lia« ri-cn from 20,970 to 34,o27, and 
of girls from 3,0 IS to -1,901. The number in the higher stages is still infinitesimal. 
Iti 1896-97 the proportion of pupils to the population oE school-going age was 
8*3 per cent, for loy*, rNmg to 19 *1 per cent, in Madras city ; and 1*1 per cent, 
for girls. It should lie stilted that tlic-e figures do not mchulc Native Christians, 
a majority of whom are Panchanus hy nice. The total expenditure on Panc&aina 
schools in 189G-D? na* II-. 2,27,870, of winch 39 per cent, was borne by 
Public I’utid-, and 51 Jicr cent, was den veil from “other sources,” indicating 
the extent of .Missionary contributions. 

The va-fc majority of aboriginal and hill tribes in Madras arc to Ik? found in 
the Agency Tracts of Gaiijain, Vi/agapntam, and Godavari, wlirre, m the absence 
of any Local Hoards, the entire charge of education devolves upon the Depai tnient. 
Accordingly, the Grunt-in-aid Code iirov ides for the payment of “ salary and result 
grants" to all schools ill these Tracts out of Provincial Revenues , and the 
Government maintains in them a large number of Primary, and a few 
Lower Secondary schools. “ Results grants ” are given to schools under private 
management nt double the standard rates ; and pupils belonging to lull tribes, who 
attend the schools maintained by Government, are supplied free with boobs and 
plates. A number of special scholarships have been instituted for Savara boys. 
Further, the regnliiiom provide for the payment of an additional .allowance not 
exceedin'' IN. A to students in Primary Training schools in the Agency Tracts, 
and to teachers in the Agency Tracts, sent for training elsewhere Aboriginal 
tribes in other parts rcceiic similar encouragement. They are included m the list 
of backward and indigent classes enumerated in the Grunt-m-aid Code, and are 
admitted to all the privileges of poor schools. District Boards are pressed by the 
Department to open schools for these classes wherever necessary, and “results 
grants " arc p ud to them at 59 per cent, above the standard rates. Among the tribes 
vvho-e education is thus encouraged are Latnbadies in the Justna District, Clieuclms 
in Kitmool, Yenadis and Yerukulas in Nell ore, Badagas, Kotas, and Todas in the 
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while there was one Muhammadan M.A. in 1896-97, compared with none 'in the 
contrasted jear or in the two preceding rears. “ These figures are decidedly 
hopeful. 15 ut in the present urgent — and, be it said, not always impartial— 
pressing' of claims to place, it would not lie unbecoming in the Muhammadan 
community to take to heart the fact that, although in numbers they exceed the 
other two communities roughly as 100 to 79, for every Muhammadan boy who 
at present reaches the Entrance, Intermediate, or 13. A. standard of attainments 
about three of the other communities do the same.” In other words, so far as 
higher scholastic ' equipment is concerned, Muhammadan youths have at the 
present time a claim to no more than one place out of four. But the remedy is 
in their own hands. . J 


For the special encouragement of English education among Muhammadans 
a fixer! number of Jubilee scholarships were established in 1887, payable from 
Proymciainevennes ; and Municipal and Uxal Foard, were empoweiSto provide 
fam them own funds additional scholarships, a, might appear to them desirable. 
In 189 , , the tota number of such scholarships teas S05, of which 21 were tenable 
in colleges and 244 in schools, Imiler the rule, of the Department, tile adnfission 
IS permitted, on the score of poverty, of a «mall fraction of f™J -T« i 1 ip V 
students to all schools supported by Public Funds - and it £*?. -a j lialf -™ te 
one-half of tliesc studentship, shall d resenrffor mISIkL?. , “ 


The schools for the special benefit of the Muh'imnvtd™ 

• s-.y much as they n ore five vcnr« ago; hut the followin’^ frets r . e “ ain 

seem worthy of notice. The Anglo- Arabic school at TMI?i , a ? fl incidents 
Itimad-ud-fiaula foundation, continues to prosper and to sunnfr ^ mta,n ®f on t}ie 
The Hnonani School at Ludhiana has beL Sntly “i Jf^thaT 5* "T 
and an Mimiva Middle school has ju«»t been stirtwl tlle 

« Failure, supported by «L -Cman" Bntlym! Sn J* 
the largest institutions in the Province , and another w* ? one of 

the special benefit of the Muhammadan cnnmmitv W teef „ H ,'5 h er jde ’ tl ' r 
citv. Ill 1892, an Art* college was opened m conhevinn^bl i v d > ln tbe 
at Lahore, a Uich lias now 48 student, on it, rolls In i "**>1 

new school, for Mulnmmadaus have been opened 6 ^uwalpindi Circle, two 
Iinwnlpm.li and Gnjnt In the Dcraiat Circle iJf 8 ,he , la!t five year,, at 
hern started at ll.inmi. J ' n ls “ mi T» school has recently 
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— ™ m the Other Provinces. 

In the Central Province,, the number „r u c 
raroenm the h,t five year, £re„, S ,939 ?- n ”‘ lsr ‘“’motion 

■ he total number of pupil, has increa-cl at a’ifl, ^ lo P* 1 hut as 


they largely exceed the proportion of MnluimrU ' ■ , *** wnt - Even so. 


the main supporter, of Muhammadau lll.ankLf' W™iyn,who™'re 

utvl taMilar/i." 1 J represented .mu mg Extra A « Je result is 

T1 n . ° A distant Corami«ioners 

The Director fi.r It 


The Director f„ r 15 unna MT3 ^ . 

ii.r wi ra , I"" «w SIul «“nmada,. 

M»0 1 hat the number “ 10 •» M. ind thc nZl^ r “J T“ial school, 

g*-. stpS' “ 

rvn er i Di *- trict ° r WK* °£ the ' e «i 1 w]r <1 n« t h 0r 1 3Iuhainma( i aus 

'lepartment ; anf al„ 
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them, for their number is not large enough to occupy a special inspector. In 
some of the school* for Muhammadans in Upper Burma, Burmese and not Urdu 
is the medium of instruction. 

In Assam, Muhammadan pupils ha\ e increased during the last five year* 
at a more rapid rate than Hindus, hut they are still far below their proportion in 
the population. There do not appear to be any special schools for Muhammadan*, 
except Private maLtabs and madrasas. Two of the latter, in Sylhet District, arc 
aided from Provincial Revenue*. Government also awards annually two junior 
and two senior scholarships to Muhammadan boys, provided that there is a 
sufficient number of eligible candidates. 

In Coorg, two special schools for Muhammadans are maintained out of 
Municipal Funds. At Mercara and Virarajendrapet, the only places where there 
1* a large Mulunnmadan population, ten free-studentships are reserved for 
deserving boys who may wish to learn English. A scholarship of Rs. 10 a 
month, tenable for four year*, lias also been sanctioned, to enable a Muhammadan 
boy who has matriculated from the Mercara High school to proceed to an Arts 
college at Madras ; but this scholarship has never been claimed. The Muham- 
madans of Coorg, who are chiefly Labbays, MappilLis, Pindaris, and Narayets, 
are described as “ utterly apathetic on the subject of English education ” There 
are no maktabs in Coorg. In 189G-97, the two schools above-mentioned had 
92 pupils, and there were 61 Muhammadan boys in other schools. During the 
last five years only two Muhammadan hoys have passed the Lower Secondary 
Examination in English, and 8 the Primary Examination. 

In Ilerar. Public schools generally are divided into Hindustani and Mnratlu 
school* ; and the former, which have a special curriculum of their own, may be 
regarded as intended mainly for Muhammadans. In 1896-97, the number of 
Hindustani schools was 8S, attended by 4,645 pupils. Of the*e, 13 were girls’ 
schools, attended by 809 pupils. According to management, 3 were maintained by 
Government, 73 by District Boards, and 12 by Municipalities. Deducting 180 non- 
Muhammadan pupil* to lie found in thc*e schools, and adding 2,240 Muhammadans 
attending Marathi school*, 35 at High schools, 12 at the Training college, one at 
an Industrial school, and 70S at Private institutions, the total number of 
Muhammadans under instruction is brought up to 7,461, compared with 7,275 
five years before. The Commissioner raise* some objections to the existence of 
Hindustani schools. “ Considering that Urdu [ — Hindustani] is not the language 
of Berar, that it is not used m the court* or spoken by the people, and that the 
proportion of Muhammadan* in the population of Berar is only 7 per cent., it 
seem* to me that the expenditure on these schools is excessive, aud that the class 
of Muhammadans who attend them i* ven low. They save the community from 
providing the Koran schools tliat exist in Upper India, but the Urdu they learn l* 
of little practical use to them.” On the other hand, it maybe urged (I) that 
Berar is politically a Muhammadan State : (2) that the re*ult of these Hindustani 
school.* has been to make the Muhammadan* of Berar (next to those of Madras) 
the best educated in all India — the proportion of the school-going age under 
instruction is 2T0 per cent., compared with 12 - 5 per cent, for the population 
generally ; (3) that they exceed their proportion of pas*es at the two l’riniari 
Examinations, and also at the Matriculation, though they fall slightly behind 
at the Middle; and (1) that Muhammadan officials and priiate gentlemen attest 
their interest in tbe-e schools l»y frequently allowing them to be held in their own 
houses, and by subscription* and donation*. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Education of Svicul Classes. 


245.— Scope of Chapter. 

Ill Mr. Nash's Rtrimr, th, ^-responding chapter confined to the few 
institutions specially maintained for the education of the „f r, i • r 
a, „1 nnhlcinen, of which the Eajlot College nR„,„ hthelT. f 

Ul, fortunately, no information is 'agitable fc of Ve mi* 
httcll institutions, the Mayo College a, Ajme“ JS the R,? "Tu""* ° £ 

Indore, which perform for the larg? State.' T il -M um,r . & °%S° , nt 

none service that the Itnjhot College due. f„ r tlie'smaller 1 10 

In the present lieview, it has Uen thuught not Lawronristl t “ ■ 

same chapter an account of the mea.un» adopted i„.l„ , rfl . unhide 111 t * le 
no wide for the cduuitlon ot other in e u l classes of the . *!^ e . r ent Pi ounces to 
or Iwchwnri cimilitiou requite. rAtoption.it treatment suiX". l’O'city 
Maupillas o! Madras, the hill tribes ol Cbota ^Snir^w, 1 d”? 1 ™ »"‘l 

ami the Karens oE Ilurma. These were dealt wiSC Pr °™«', 
Prininrj Education. ' * • i ' as h m Inn chapter on 

246.— Education of Native Chiefs and Noblemen. 

Ko special institution exists in Mudnn. lor the r 

nolilemcn. A proposal to establish MK ], aa institution JJV f . n ! tne chiefl< and 
city, wn* bmught fonvnnl by the tlu n Director in isss Guil %. near Madras 
Government on financial ground-. The Court of i Wu<< re -l C(t( '' 1 l*V the 

small cstahli-hinent at Madras, consisting of „ £ ‘V^’ 6 “ 

a»'i«tuiit, to whom 1- entnistc<l the education of the ,„J a tuti>r and a Native 
the cure of the court. A few of tin* other . , or, ‘ " ealthj znimiit/itrx on. tor. 


the rnrr of the court. A few of the other WM,,,!S r "|^“ lth > Mntmtnrs imdS 
he ordinary seliooR Statistics an- given for £ LI' "T' a,,(l 

sr :: 1 


attend the ordin.u v '.minis. oi»umiis 
* i*howing the tiiuiiUt of children of ;■ 


s I O. ojmim. oi -Iimu.<ftirs who were V lOUft-UC. 
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ng recitation* ami the 
from OthfU * ')» afforded 


aut umn ; and a series of entertainment-, comprv- 
representation of short dramatic scene- (notably 
occasional amusement during the winter month*. 
carried on as usual, but only 1C boy* were provided with pome*, 
native gentlemen of rank are found in onliitary scnool-, and -ou 
educated privately at home. u But spatting generally, thi- cU-s doc* not -how 
much desire for English education ; and in *o iar as th.y neglect it. they fail to 
qualify themselves for their rightful po-ition in the country. 


son- 

are no doubt 


In the Punjab, a very suitable prim-ion for the education of the native cliief- 
and sentry of the Province exists in the Aitclii-on College at Lahore. Its aim t- 
to give, as far as tlie circumstance- will permit. ami without interfering with 
hereditary customs, a healthful and gentlemanly training on the lines of an 
English public school. Unfortunately, the advantage- of -ucli a training are not a* 
yet appreciated bv those who might be expected to be the warmest supporter- of 
the institution. ' The number of pupil* ha- fallen from SC to GO, ot whom 7 
attend lecture- in the Go\ eminent College, and 13 are in the High stage. 
Nothing is said about expenditure or it* -ourct-. The report of the In-pector is 
very favourable generally, though a number of minor delect- are noticed. At 
the" Middle School Examination, all the S candidate- pa— til ; and at the 
Matriculation. 3 out of G. ** The 1 scaring of the U»y- i- do-eriKtf a- excellent ; 
physical training is amply provided for ; the cL— and Larding equipment i- tirv 
sarisfactory ; and the organi-ation and di-cipline are creditable t«> all concerned.'’ 
Apart from the Aitclii-on College, the degree to which gentlemen of rank in tlie 
Punjab are taking to education become- more apparent » very \>ar ; and tliis fact 
was emphasised in 1S96-97, by the wi-h of the lair of one of the ruling Stan-- to 
appear at a University examination. According to returns submitt&l bv the 
Inspectors, out of GGO boys of family rank and school -going age. only 13 (some of 
whom are very young) are not receiving instruction of *ome kind, while 541 
are at ordinary schools. “ The number? attending; the Aitchison College, from 
all the Circles except Lahore, is very small. e»peci.ill\ from Rawalpindi and the 
Derojat ; and it would, without doubt, l>e of great advantage to the families 
themselves, as well as to the Province, if .more of tlio-c who are now content with 
the ordinary schools were to receive a gentleman"- training along with their equal* 
at the Aitchison College.” 


The Rajkumar College in the Central Province? wa» transferred in 1895 from 
Jubbulpore to Raipur, where it is more ncce— ihlc to the numerous States of the 
Chhatti-garh Divirion. Tlie number^ of pupil- La- ri-cn from 8 to 23, tlie 
expenditure from Rs. 3,410 to Rs. 12,7Gi>. and the average co-t of each pupil from 
Rs. 426 to Rs. 555. In 1890-97, the receipts from fee- produced 61 jkt «>ut. of 
the expenditure, the remainder being met from an endowment -ub-enbed bv the 
ruling chiefs of Chhatti*garh, who are represented l>y -Lx member- on tlie 
body. The aim of the achool is to give a sound English education np to the 
Middle standard, and eventually to qualify boys for admission to the Universitv 
One pupil passed the Middle School Examination in 1 895-9 G. “ The pro<reU 
made under the new Principal has been liighly sati-Cictory. The instruction is 
sound, and care is taken, by the encouragement of such subjects as physical science 
and drawing, not to make it too bookish. To moral and physical training much 
attention is given, every effort being made to foster a manly spirit by mea ns of 
games and athletic sports. The hoys play cricket and footfall, and all of them 
nde. With sanitary surroundings and duly exercbe. the pk\ rique of tlie pupil* 
ns might be expected, improves from the time they join the m-titntiou.” * ‘ 


247.— Education of Backward Classes in Madras. 

The backward classes that receive special attention under the educational 
system of Madras are the Panchamas, tlie aboriginal or hill tribes, and the Mappilu* 
r '' The word Panchama means literally “ the fifth cla«s.” It lias recently i*^’ 
/ \ ‘ brought into use, not only for the sake of brevity, but also to take the place f 
the terms Paraiya (= pariah), out-caste, Ac., with all of which some idea °f 
degradation is associated. In 1S93 the Government sanctioned a series of eight 
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Primer was prepared and copies placed at the disposal of the two Collectors on the 
mainland. Arrangements are now being made for the appointment of a Malaya lam 
teacher in the Government Training school at Mangalore, with anewot giving 
greater facilities for the training oi teachers in the Aimndivi group of islands. 

248. — Education of Backward Classes m Bombay 

In Bombay special measures have been taken for main y ears for spreading 
education among the aboriginal and backward races. The. number of them to be 
found at school is returned annually for each District , and it may be remarked 
that their attendance at once falls off when scarcity begins to prevail. Though 
the number of aborigines proper is not large, tho-c of them that remain m the 
Hills are still practically without education of any kind, and they will only be 
reached when teachers of their own race can go and live among them. But where 
the Bliils and Kolb and the Kaliparaj (dark race-*) hiue descended into the 
valleys and taken to a sedentary life, there special schools base been opened for 
them. The District Board of Broach spends Rs. 1,000 on scholarships for Tulavuis 
and other aborigines ; in Surat, Government has given a grant-m aid for the 
extension of education among the Kaliparaj ; and in the Native States of the Hewn 
and Main Kautha Agencies special schools are numerous and successful. 

“ As regards the depressed races whose caste is a bar to their education, our 
system does not vary. Public schools are open to all castes, and spec id schools 
for low castes are permitted ; but the Department does not force upon the people 
the consideration of a question as to which its jiowers are uncertain. While the 
last Quinquennial Review gives an interesting account of the success of measures 
taken in Berar some years ago to place the low-castc boys on a level with others 
in a school, I can quote an experience m the Kaira District where too hasty action 
on the part of local officer* led to five or six large schools being closed for \ e.tr>, 
to the huts and crops of the depressed people being burnt in one vill ige, ami to the 
imposition of a heavy punitive post ou that village for two years. A principle 
generally accepted by District Boards is that the children of depressed castes shall be 
so placed as to hav e'shelter from sun, rain, and cold, and that they shall receive a 
due share of the teaching of the school.” 

249.— Education of Backward Classes in Beng-al. 

In Bengal, the educational lctnrns only distinguish the aboriginal races, which 
they subdivide into Christian and non Christian. No information is available 
aJrcmt the progress of odue.it ion amt mg the loir c.iite* geneniUv, n hether ther are 
Hindus, Muhammadans, or (m Chittagong) Buddhists The home ol the 
aboriginal races is chiefly in the Chota Nagpur and Bhagafmir Division®, the 
Oricsj Tributary Mahals, the South I-mliai Hill', the Birhfuun and Rankura 
Districts of the Burdwan Division, and the northern part of the Myniensingh 
I)i«tiictof the Dacca Division. In all these places special efforts have Ixtn nude 
for the encouragement of Primary education. The special Board schools in 
Myniensingh and the special Departmental schools m One«a have already been 
referred to. There are extensive Missionary organisations in all the Districts of 
Chota Nagpur, whose efforts to spread education among the wild tribes of Bengal 
have liven conspicuously successful. There is. besides, a strong committee at 
Giriddi, the centre of coal-mming industrv in those part®, which, with liberal 
grant* from the Depirtment ami from the Last Indiui Bail wav Ooinjiaiiy. lias done 
much to educate the children of the numerous < fit here labourer*, who are mostly 
of alKirigin.il or semi-aboriginal descent. The Government High school at Banga- 
mati, the Dublin University Mission High school at Haz-mbagh, and the German 
Mission High school at Banchi are chiefly uiundeil for aboriginal race*. The two 
latter vrcrc Ftiirtcd during the period under review. A sjwci.il Deputy -Inq fetor is 
employed for the in*j<ection of Sontlial school' in the Sonthal Pargunas. The 
insjiecting pamlils for the supervision of Primary schools intended for alxtrioiual 
tril>e* should, a* far as jxis'ible, bo aborigmes tlicrn-elves ; but tlie Director fears 
that this requirement lias not always been attended to. The usual limitation of 
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Nilgiris, and Halayalis in Salem. Daring the last five years, the number of 
schools in the Agency Tracts tpeenlly mi ended for lull «ibcsro,e ftomSbi to 324, 
or by 21 per cent.; anil the pupils in them from 6,70 4 to S.3o7, or by 21 per cent. 
The total number of aboriginal pupils throughout the Province has n-cn from 
S21 to 3,299 for boy», and irom 34 to 74 for girls. Part of this increase must be 
attributed to the institution of special scholarships for Savaras. Iu 1K9 <M)i, the 
total expenditure on school- for lull tribes was 11s. 50,425, of which iD percent 
was home hy Public Funds. 


Something has already been said about Mnppillas iu tlie preceding chapter 
on Muhammadan Education. This das** of the community has engaged the 
special attention of the Department since 1886. In that year, all results grants 
to JIappilla schools weie made jiayahle from Prouncial Revenues, instead of from 
Local Funds ; a Mappilla Training school was opened in North Malabar ; the 
inspecting agency was strengthened by the apjHnmnient of an additional inspecting 
schoolmaster ; and a few special -chotar-hip- were instituted to encourage Mnpilla 
bovs who had pa-sed the upper Pnnuty Examination to continue their studies in 
a "higher stage. After tue Mappilla outbreak of March 1894, the special 
conce-sions ui the Code for Wkward classes were extended to the Mappilhis in 
two taluk*. of the Malabar District I’urtlicr, the following proposil- were 
sanctioned in June, 1805 : (1) the employment of an additional Sub-iti-pector for 
JIappilla school- ; (2) the emplovuient of two more inspecting schoolmasters for 
the .a/itla aboxe referred to, to txj paid from Pi ovincial Devalues ; and (3) the 
establishment of 14 new -chool- in tlie-c taluh, at the cost of IN. 2.100 from 
Provincial Revenues to lie administered by tlie Local Hoard. Since the close of 
the penod under review, the Director lias recommended the institution of a number 
of special scholar-hip*, lor Mapilla pupils of Primary school- in these taluks, and 
the opening of a -pecial class in the School of Commerce at Calicut, in which 
instruction in commercial subjects should be imparted to Mappillas in Malayalam. 
He is not, however, xery sanguine of any immediate improxement, for the jieople 
are still indifferent to secular education, and the finances do not admit of 
any large outlay. In 1896-97 the number of Public boys’ schools for Mappillas 
xva’s 378. with 19.20S pupils; and of girls’ school*. 13, with 652 pupils. In 
addition, there were 243 Private institutions, with 9,883 pupils, who only learn 
the Koran hy rote. The total number of Mappilla pupils shows no uicrca«e"duritig 
the five years. In 189G-97 the expenditure on Mappilla education from Public 
Funds amounted to Rs. 34.200. 


Tlie Director adds some interesting details about the efforts made to promote 
education among the Laccadive i-landers, though without much success owin" to 
the infrequent intercourse lietxvecu the islands and the mainland, and the heavr 
work of the inspecting staff. About the clo-e of 1891, when the Collector of 
Malabar x Wited the islands attached to hi- District, the inhabitants expres-ed a 
desire to learn English and Hindustani, as being of xvider use than Malaxralam the 

by the Collector for the teaching of Hindustani m addition to Malavnlsm in tb« 
ishnd of Andnxth, and for the teaching of English also in Minicoy.' In Ainlrath 
the work was entrusted to the Amin’s ./uniasta on a total salary of Us n. 
month, and in Minicoy to the hospital compounder on Rs. 20 a month besides 
; «;»hs st.pciKU Lndeavours were made at the same time to place on a bettS 
footing the education of Iwys in three smaller islands In Dec. mW l <«09 
As- istant-Collector of JIalabar took advantage of hi- visit to the iqkml ’ } & ?~’ the 
the school-, and to conduct an exammation of the pupi U tW, i ™ 
had once been a schoolmaster. Out of 57 boys l.Xit^T. .LL ' 3 ■ who 
grant of IN. UC from Proxincial Rcxeimes" At ', 1 ^ ’fi 1 d ’ “ n,U1 5 a 
A— i-tant-Collector of South Cauara visited the tU ^ e ’ the 

He found 20 teachers employed, and 520 pupff, underpin District > 
were girls. One of the teachers camT S tL ivl. “I* TRC , tlo V’ «* »!»“» 206 
was x. ry popular. In mo-t of t!ic «WN notbiL 1 ? at Calicut, and 

One of the obstacles to the »p read of education ni^Cb WritT" tSa $ bL 
the alwnce of suitable text-books. V former Mi,!, ^ abx-ay» beai 

w „ g « M . W)ks 
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9 per corn, fur pupil. gcnop.iilv. In the In.t vtor, iiwimmUr fi'll'Lv l” <Vj"' fmh° 

•d.ool ? from 911 to 919. Cliri-m?,. lie’ ri-Tfam, (U? V' r’lf- 5IW,,I ° 
Chmtiam from 25, C5S to 31,303. Xrarlv ■>! Olltl „r7l . <>•■-><>( ; non. 

Chula Jujjpnr, compare, In itl, alont lR.tloo" Pa..,.. l t !l 'v f l'’"".' 1 “ 
nsen from 2 to G ; at tlie Tinner Primin’ tv.... ■ ■ , t,H Matriculation hate 

Lower Primary from 313 t«. G27. At ihc lVu\!uT"< \ *•' !Ul ' 1 Bt t,ic 

there a decrcose, from 33 to 13, chiefly <m acrount , f ,1 ’ t “low i» 

who ° 1 nt V *" chi f™" the Mill, lie English t* 

Chota Xagpur to 203, attafal’h^ cVri^n^f 1 ^* ,llfri .”'' lt 51 > e *»«n<» in 
The total expenditure was 1U. 1J» COJ of wliJl i* i, " ' om L_0S were "iris. 
naaWC^Publiertm,!.. The’ m,X ,!{' tC'fl *> I™ Lt„ 

j patriot of Hararibngh managed by the ,,, •„* fluMrtn of minora 

attended l*y 1,383 pupik (f ne of ri,^! L r!.,‘ !,t «>n.lih was 3i» 
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maintained by the SociSc ^°°>" «»A? iSST?' I”™ 

Mission. Tlaeir number hi. _ ^ Fro I>agation of the Gostvl ?, i } of those 
970 to 54S. SehoCtp^a" 2 ‘- <™d thT m H 

of the Mina tnhe to attend school bn^I ™ tJ ‘ e Cur S»<m District' to I™" 1 

pud to tins matter. I n the Jalli'.nd attenti °n than fortnertl l,,ce hoys 
WW opened recently by the An C . lrcle > 4 "chools of this 4 Jo he 

130 Ion -ca«te children m atten,li!L n «ncan Mission, and T ® ass nr ® said to 


raid to tins matter. In the Jnfhm“r ‘JfT* attCT »tion than for^C um,,ce hot 
hate l>een opened recently by thl a*^ C - ,rcle ’ 4 "‘‘bools of this 4 a W' CurB to l 
130 Ion -caste children m att^W T*™? Mi ^> and tk T™ !,re t 
the schools of thu class have fill “ % at ordmar }‘ schools T n ? ec , tor twin® 
o31 to 2S7 : but the J Jen 35 to 18 and Vi lD the 4 - a hore Circli 

rwmireraents, and theInspector I ^ m Al i efl t eIemet ' tar y school- “? 1,s '? ^em f ro , 

with low-caste children isslSely EJ5 ks ^ Jhe strong fceij^, meet tl 

- » = — ^LSrt%s- 

“ '■ehtg don 
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for the education of this tribe than was formerly the ca«e. In the Derajat 
Circle, no special schools exist either for low-caste children t.r tor the preditory 
tribes. 


In the Central Provinces, tlie aboriginal tribes returned in the Census of 
1891 under the head of “ animistic religions " number 2,081,721, or 1 6 jter cent, 
of the total population During the last five years the number attending school 
has risen from 1,957 to 4,436, or by more than two-fold ; but the proportion to 
the population of school-going age is still only 1*4 per cent. Living, as they do 
in. the wilder tracts, m small villages or jungle huts, it is difficult to establish 
schools for them, and still more difficult to get them to attend. The Director 
thinks, however, that the extension of “combined system ” schools has been the 
means of bringing a larger number of them to school, as the double rates offered 
for pupils of these tribes have doubtless been appreciated by schoolmasters, who 
find their education a paying business. The increase of Gonds in the “ combined 
system” schools of Raipur was attributed to this cause in the Report for 
1892-93 : “ Every schoolmaster tries to admit ns many Gonds as possible. 
Promotion in this District means the transfer of a master to a school where 
aborigines abound.” 


“Bovs of low caste are to hi found in some of our schools; but the 
-degradation of their position, and the fact that they are not .allowed to live in 
the village but are quarantined in little liamlets of their own, form a Kir to their 
T>rocress° Separate schools for low' castes under low-castc schoolmasters exist in 
TWtriets Seven schools for Dhers have been established in Clnndi, and a 
school for Dliers under a Oiler teacher eaa opened in 1833 at Sjiondn. A Dim- 
hoy obtained hot year a echolarahap tenable m an Angto-V emanilar school 
eitoted in one of the hrgest cues of the Ptoa-mee. Cl , 0 school committee 
. a tn remove him, as his pre-cnee was calculated to oflcnd the 
SenSbihties of his schoolfellows and would injure the attend nice. I declined 

r<lTas SSy ■ iXrf. and I have not found the attendance at the school 
decline.” 

t n uneeial schools are maintained for Karens, Kuchins, and sonic 

In Burma , '* , h immigrant Tamil population from Madras. Karen 
jSSfS&S » t. mainly comloctC by the 

~ B** M>,jon 

quinquennia pe » t j ie example of their Christian brethren. Anglo* 
are beginnm steadily advancing, but the following statistics apply 

Vernacular ei u * Durin" the last five year*, the number of Karen schoofs 

only to Primary s ■ ^ ^ "the pupils in them from 14,584 to 15,382, of 
has risen from oQ ftre gi r j*. Posses in the Primary standards hive 

whom a large p l ^ rJte- In 1806-1*7, the total cvjwmliturc on them from 
increased at a y t ^ The Karens enjoj - special collections a» to 

Public Funrfs ^Uoolmister on passing the Primary te-t is entitled to pay 

teachers. A 1Q a m onth, and on passing the bevondary tc-t to Rs. 15. 

nt tlie rate oi t j iat much of the efficiency of Karen *< hool- is due to 

“There can be ^ nt | 0j jj are i, schools nrc of a higher grade than Bunnc-c 
tliis system. ‘ , jibber- in a school may be receiving Government my 

schools, because . _ The condition of education among the Karens 

under these ‘ fj ie H hauls are liberal I j Mip|>orted by the jieople, 

of Burma is s -‘ • in t j, cm through their village committee*. They tax 

who take a gr«i f or their schools and Mi— ion-. Teacher* appear 

themselves j. ;m( | t ' 0 I*. making steady efforts t.» improve them*dve*. 

earnest in tlie1 ^ ■ ’more dome-ticatcd. He prefer* to work for Rs, 10 iri his 
The Karen tcac ^ f!ian t0 go twenty miles away for^ threw time.- the amount 
native village, nv stabilitv among Karen school-." The American Ihpti-t 

This tends t l > c ’ t3 i,|,«) 1 eil two schools for Chin-, at Sandoway and Tlnvttmvo ; 
Mis-iou ha* also lt pinmo ; and an Anglo- Vernacular school f >r S futw and 
a school ’ It is only from the Kuchin school nt Rhamo tint turn hers 

Burmese, at “ j|te ^dun villige-. which are verj mmicroit-. There are 
-can be PF^ljLtitution* attended bv mixed race-, including Kuchin-, in the 
many rrI ™t -h U District-. A few Private Institution* exist for Mnniimrit 

Bhainoaml 
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only, Burmese being the lingua ge taught ; but the majority of tills race attend 
Burmese schools. Pupils cla**ed a« Chinese ore usually the offspring of a 
Burmese mother, and attend Burmese school*. Chinese, how ever, is taught at 
two Roman Catholic schools at Mandalay. In 1896-97. there were 49 Tamil 
school*, with 1,173 pupil', on which the expenditure from Public Funds was 
Rs. 3,035. Anglo-Vernacular education progresses among them, but the 
condition of Primary education i* not satisfactory. The majority of the Tamil 
and Telugu immigrants from Madras are either labourers, or agriculturists 
scattered in small hamlet*, so that it is difficult to collect enough children to form 
a permanent school. TLe attention of the De;<artment ha* recently been turned 
to the Tabling schools in the Amherst and T ha ton Districts ; and text -boots for 
ehmentary instruction in Tabling are now under preparation. In 1S96-07. there 
were 174 such schools, with 3.125 pupils. 

In A*-am, the education of the aboriginal hill trilies is provided bv various 
Mission*, with aid from Provincial Revenue*. The present Chief Commissioner 
endorse* from personal knowledge the favourable opinions expressed bv his 
predecessors as to the admirable work of the Missionaries in thi- matter. In 
1896-97, the number of aboriginal pupils was 8,922, the proportion to the 
population of school-going age being 4-9 per cent. The races most numerously 
represented were Kharis (3.315). Manipuri* (2,233), Kacharis (1,542) and 
Miria (633). Schools have recently been started in the J.ushai HiHs’. and 
Primers in the Lusliai language have been printed: and it mav be noted 
as a sign of the times that one of the Lu-hai chiefs is already able to read 
and write.. 


In Coor^the Coorgs i^ruper. though the aboriginal population, cannot be 
called a Wkward rare. Rxcludmg Brahmos and P.irei*, thev are probably 
the be*t educated class in Ind*, so far at least a* Primary instruction Ls concerned 
Special attention is paid to the education of Parava*, the Panchamas of Madras 
who are said to he slowly beginning to realize the value of education. The number 
of special rehools for tlicm has n -en during the five vears from 1 to 6 and the 
pupils from 2i to 12o. * ’ t 

In lierar, there are now two school* for abonrinal i-v-pc pk;t „i.i , 
Dhami, tlic latter of wliich was opened in 1S96. 'The total ’mimW ^ 
is 213, and the number of passe* at the Public cxamLation ' 

A boy of tin* rare is now attending the private Hmh * satisfactory, 

total numlier of low -caste pupil* at schools under public min'. '^ mrao . tl ‘ J^e 
in five year* from 1.81(1 to 1,970. being monn^ereu'in TTZ™ t** 

The jns-cs show an increa-e under all standard* In •> i i-tt L5tr ^ ct -kkola. 
low-ca«te pupils attending schools under private 1 ' n ° n ’ —if® ^ 252 

«u.l,i„g it the Akoli Ilijth <cl„o1. jJt/S „7 SI ,9"' bo - V “ 
school at Akola for the Ixjvs of his caste, and <nv« r^. \ r f aintam ' i a small 
to my for f«»*l and clotlnng. Diirm" L-ut 'vt-ir h lKXiri * to tho*c unable 
building for the school at the c<*-t of nlxmt JJ«. 3'.oi)fi * ^R'trncted a suitable 
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CHAPTER xirr. 


Private Institution's 


251.— Scope of Chapter, and Moaning' of Private Institution. 

In accordance with a rrownnewlttiori of the Education Commission, the term 
“ Private Institution ” 1m- lieen used mucc 1883 to include nil Indigenous m-IicxAs 
which luive not accepted the Departmental nUtulml-. of instruction, and nl-o nil 
other -clioold in which the course of instruction. however advanced. doc« nut 
conform to the ►tmdard- presented hy the Depirtment or the Euiver-ity, mid 
which Mihmit to no public test. In other words, a Privnu as op/xj-cd to « Public 
institution is n school of any kind not recognised by the Dejurt incut. and not 
uuder inspection. It is iranortant to remember tlut the distinction let# nothing to 
do with control, nor with tlx- source from which maintcii mee is derived. Schools 
under priv ate unnagejnent ami schools entirely impfwrted by Private fluid- are 
both reckoned as Public institutions, provided *that they accept the nsjnirvmtnta 
of the Dcjnrtment. The definition, therefore, is an arbitrary one. u‘Ioj»ted for the 
sake* of convenience, to comprise a very miscellaneous class \,r institution-, winch 
would otherwise Mcajie notice altogether. 

Private institutions may te- divided into tbm chr-c- : (l) advanmf. which 
teach a tlassirai language, ouch ns Arabic or Sanskrit . (2) clem< ntarv , which teach 
cither n vernacular or the Koran : and (3) ‘•other*’ schools, for winch w<> more 
detiuite place can l>c found. The advanced institutions occasionally imam n high 
standard of Oriental learning, ami them jitv-c nl their pupils (<>r recognised 

CMUiiinntiolis. Those elementary institutions which give instruction in u vernacular 
differ Imt little from Unaided Public w'leml-. except tint ifiev are not rmijrnio-d 
by the Department. They furnish the most lioiieful matt riaf fur the extension of 
Primary education. Koran schools, on the other hand, hardly deserve the n one 
of schools at all. They nn i"Ciitinlly religions institution- attached to mo-ipn-. 
where MuIkmijimiLhi teiys and girls .arc t-i tight one of tin- chief duties of their 
faith, to recite the Koran in Arabic. It is not mu — ary that the children xhoiild 
unde rr (and the menning of the word' they commit to imniory , which an ofnn 
unintelligible even to the teacher ; and usually n<> attempt is made to give 
instruction iti reading or writing. The “other” schools nn- «*f ton nn«u llam-on- n 
nature to deserve further dv«crjptmn. 

From the statistical point of view, u rtnin feature- arv <«tniiiuii to nil Private 
institutions. The figure- rt Jaf/ng to than, meagre n- they nr., rnnnot l«- relied 
upon ns trustworthy . They are culUxted through tie urditurv m-prting -tafT. 
„j,o have Jin in pressing their mipnnes or m t.-ting ilu information 

voluntarily cuppln-d them. It i- pwteble tint tin nt.im* v.trv v.rv uiixh in 
amirttev m dirtereiit Provinces, and ai-i m tin -aim I’r-.xime fn>m venr t» vwir, 
am.rvUug to llw uu»uragtment giv«n to suU.nlunte ..fluid- b\ lh- b.-ad- -•/ lb- 
Deportment. Xu «pic-tiun» nn asj.nl about expenditure. nr uf«>ni -tag.-- of 
instruction. Hut te^ides immter «<» in-tinition- and of jwipils, lb. nt«r«* 
di'tin^Ui'b ronulilv the ran. mvd treed of tin pupil-, mid tin- L-vogiairv- 
tauglvt. 


252.— General Statistics of Private Institutions. 

The following table iCI-Il.) gi'i- the gv nerd tfau»tir*of 1'nvan- m-tituterti*. 
according to thevf ih-N for ctuh .,1 the three •juiu<|ncn»nl irar*. 
18'Jl-9;£a» J I»3tf-07:— 
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Talk CLII. General Station of Frtvgfe Imhtut.uus, 18S&-87, 1S31-92, ami 18DC-97. 



T n T'o y ’ ,r ° m 372 < CSS to oCS.JKS Z. 01 them 

c Ijeiiig oO amt 1„ per cent. Considcrui"- the m« ^'nx-pomling ratt> , () f 

all returns for Private institutions, it is dilKculr. u ’ ,l "tamti that attaches to 
the-e figures. Two facts, however, seem to L° , dr!m a,, . v conclusions Li 

uistitntions nre not tending to increase • and jLr il c,ear - first, that *,| M , “V 

of elementary schools stiTl exist o«t4l e *?***!* tl,at » 'eW 

Advanced institutions fur teaching Arabic or P lnfll,ence of the Demi ^ 

w- than «»e.tair,,L g "X «ta!lv <23 

lower rate. This is, doubtless, due to greater ‘ n t}lcm b:iVe fallen V* 

these so-called advanced institutions hern* n ” ’; ,,R,C . V in the returns ,!! ” ,UC t 
schools Sanskrit institutions show s on ,o Wlen^Ki " Kludwl ^o^ Korm 
probably due to more complete registration, for tVi rcrk ' c Blit this a uT; 
opinion that the study of Sanskrit is not nror^T • a g°»enil consent l 
institutions for other Oriental classics present in Tlie few adv * S 

not found in Burma, where Pah is taught in the . d, ®«dtv T) nwd 

represent schools in Bombay, where Pams leani T>*U 1CU,Jr '•choc],.' Xor fe, are 
A, n matter of feet, they occn, in Ho CS *" *?' 1„ ° 

pupils in tiiem are Hindus. Elementary Yen,, and Bie great mi c ,Pew - 
number, oticl the pupil, in thorn have mnrlj douLM "L'S"' 1 '- E»e doffi ,7 ° f 
more tlnn half the total of all pupils in Private instifiit. tut tlle . T now mal- * 111 
was oO i<cr cent, m tlie earlier pencil, and 28 j.er cent 0DS \ T1,e ntc of h,„ C Up 
average strength of each school lias remained ahn<L t "‘ Iater period 
pupils, ranging fan « pnpih in Coorg to only 7 m 

have varied very little 111 number. TLe ' J, «'gal. Koran ci* \ 3 

ascrtlied to the inclusion of advanced Arabic lnstitutim™* 6 i” 1 tlie earlier 
tlie decrease in the later period, which , b ven «, Slfr 5 W thl * ^dl nof! °?. 5a 
rhmjib. The number ,.f pupils in Koian schools is e 1 U ’ th . CeD gal anTtb* 
period, and then remained stationary. Conceniiiitr k?i' C 1 3 ^P'dlv in ^ e 
to say tliat their numbers are steadily declining!" 1 ^ ot ^ cr schools, it is'Lnou!^ 
The figures in tins table tlirow some light nnm. th* , ° 

education. Including one advanced institution, atteridedT X ^- <,Ue ‘ !tion of “ miv 1 
£ ■■"'»<'= in.titmioH, for pi,!, j, 1 , 159 , * ilh ’ ! ^ X n "?‘ 

find tho actual number of female pupil,, „ c mu'.t’fat 1 tlio'ii" 

j 8 in these 
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schools (1.901), ami then add the girls at boys’ schools (22.7 5S). The total number of 
"iris in Private institutions thus amounts to 42,152, of whom more than one-half 
(54 per cent.) prefer to attend schools for boys. And it should further be noticed 
that no less than 14,247 of the*e girls are to be found in Koran schools for 
boys, showing that Muhammadans have no objection to ‘‘ mixed education, 11 under 
certain conditions. 

The following table (CLIII.) gives the number of pupils in the chief classes 
of Private institution* for each of the five years 1S92-93 to I $96-97, together 
with 1 S3 1-92 lor comparison : — 


Table CUII.—Commraliie Statistics of Pupils in Classes of Private Institutions, 
181*1-92 to 1*96-97. 


Class ol In;titnticn_ 

1591-92. : 

ISM 93. 

1893-94 

1834-93. 

| 

| 1393-96 

j 1*96-97. 

fiL 

jili 

PK 

1 J ranee,! l.a Untune 

Arabia or Persian .„ .. 

Sanaknt 

Other Oriental Classics 

39 At! 
23,833 
631 

35,911 

27,800 

36.3S3 

30,833 

331 

37,732 

623 

29,801 

1,561 

33,378 

29,060 

744 

—to 
+ i 
+ 9 

Element*! ) I»itUnU<‘*l • — 

Vernacular 

The Koran ... .„ 

24«.922 

167,872 

296,5*3 

163,839 

308,697 

171,4*6 

829,370 

170,411 

332,144 

1*3,642 

| 318,766 
173,313 

+2* 

+ 4 

Other & hooh ... 

22,066 

22,706 

214*9 

8,704 

7,208 

9023 

—39 

Total - 

807,911 

547,351 

569,221 

675,833 

592,425 | 

568,488 

+12 

Percentage of Increase or 1 . 
Decrease, compared with pre- V i 
ceding year . ) | 


+8 

-M 

+1 

+> I 

—4 



The most important point here brought out is that the increa-c in pupils was 
almost entirely confined to the beginning of the period, and was chaugcd into an 
actual decrease in the last year, when famine affected elementary and Koran 
schools even more severely than Primary schools under the Department. This 
is, indeed, what might be expected in the case of schools that arc absolutely 
dependent on voluntary support, and perhaps supplies sonic testimony to -the 
accuracy of the returns. 

The following table (CUV.) distributes the chief classes of Private institutions 
according to Provinces for the two years 1891-92 and 189C-97 : — 


Table CL1Y. — Classification of Private Institutions accnnhinj fri 
Provinces, 1891-92 rind 1896-97. 
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The following table (CL VI.) distributes the pupils m Private institution** 
according to race or creed for 1806-97 


Table CLVZ. — Pupils ni Private Institutions according to Pace or Creed, 1896-97. 


Race or Creed. 

Number ot 
Pupils | 

Percentage of 
Total Pupils 

^in Private 

Percentage of 

Total Race or 
, Creed under 

Instruction 

Europeans and Eurasians 

187 

1 

i * C 

Native Christians 

.),G55 

1-0 | 


Hindns ... 

223,052 : 

39*2 1 

76 

Muhammadans 

23G.027 ! 

41-5 

24 4 

Others ... ... 

103,567 ! 

182 

333 

Total 

568,488 j 


13-0 


The significant feature of this table is the extent to which Private institutions 
lire attended by Muhammadans and “others.” Nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of Muhammadans under instruction, and just one-third of the total 
number of “ others/' are to be found in Private institutions. In the former case, 
the explanation is to be found in the attendance at Koran bchools and advanced 
institutions for Arabic and Persian ; in the latter case, m the condition of Burma, 
where a large field of work still lies before* the Department. 


253— Private Institutions in MadraB. 


During the last five years, the total number of Private institutions in Madras 
has risen from 3,403 to 5,167, or by 52 per cent.; and the total number of pupils 
in them from 64,473 to 104,548, or by 62 per cent. This rate of increase is 
much larger than in any other Province, excepting Burma It extends to all 
classes of institutions, but is most market! in the case of elementary schools. 
It is also noteworthy that the greater part of the increase occurred in the two 
sears 1893-94 and 1894-05, when, “owing to the strict enforcement of the 
Educational Rules, a large number of institutions which had previously been 
classed as Public passed to the list of Private institutions, the managers being 
unable to fulfil the conditions of recognition.” Some part of the increase, however, 
is due to more complete registration, effected through the agency of inspecting 
schoolmasters. 


Of the advanced institutions, Sanskrit schools alone have taken advantage 
of the provision in the Grant-in-aid Code, which authorises the payment of one- 
third of the salary of Oriental teachers. The total amount paid tin this account 
from Public Funds in 1S9G-97 among seven Sanskrit school-, was Its. 784. 
The most important of this class is the Sanskrit High School at Tmnadi, with 
101 students. It is managed by the Tanjore District Board, and is supported 
from endowments attached to the Tanjore palace. The students are taught and 
boarded free. The subjects taught include the higher branches of Sanskrit 
literature, philosophy, grammar, logic, atid mathematics. Examinations me 
conducted annually by a distinguished pandit. Two other Sanskrit schools, 
with 69 students, rank as High ; and 156 schools, with 2,597 students, as Middle. 
The two Districts of Tanjore and South Canara each have more than 400 Sanskrit 
students, while Madras city has only 45. 

Advanced schools for Arabic or Persian number 35, with 2,280 students 
All of them are now classed as Middle, though five years ago three of them, with 
370 students, were classed as High. None of them receives any aid from 
Government. The two Districts of Malabar and Salem each hav e more than 500 
Arabic students, while Madras city is altogether unrepresented. 


Elementary schools for boys (including Koran schools) have increased in 
number from 3,247 to 4,925, and the pupils in them from CO, OSS to 98,435. 
Malabar has by far the largest number of pupils (17,700), which is presumably 
due to it** Mappifla population. Then follow the Tamil -speaking Districts of 
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Tinnevelly, Tanjore, and Madura, each with more than 9,000 pupils. At tin 
other end of the scale are three of the four Ceded Districts— Kuruool, Anantapui 
and Cudda pah— each with less than 1,000. Elementary schools for girl* which 
are all Koran schools, have increased from 10 to 48, and the pupils in them 
fro ' n l 7 , 0 ' 0 }’ 066 * ^ alraost confined to the two Districts of North Arcor 

and Cuddapah. 


254. — Private Institutions in Bombay. 

-Dm annual return, for Bombay show wide variations in the total attendance 
at Private .nsbtutton, partly owing to the inherent defect, of thee school, 
wh, eh rarely keep a register, and partly to the plague. which rednSd «,e 
number of pupils in the Central Division alone by more than 10 0 ? ?^! 
elementary schools by theureelros, the number of pupils in bov’^oj 
67,032 in 1892-03, and fell to 39,733 in 1S96-97 ; wKa Sic n'mnl-r S T 
in girls sdiools was 1,641 in the earlier wear, and rose to 7 709 / P ' ,p,h 

Advanced institutions show a steadv grotrth. The total attend™ . „.T - Vrar 
institutions reached its uiavunuin i,', So-96 with 7G C “ "d°frl?b " “ r p™?' 0 
70,779. This drop may lie entirely attributed' 5 “ 

On the general itnestion the Direetor writes as follow- : 

"The Joint Schools Committee m Bom tor aDDmnt*.! „ , 

town for Private Mnlmnw.-vl.™ schools; and ritanrsk "re dkc^e^i 0fllW » r ‘° 9earch 
the c„y. which will it is hoped, be developed hr md!«oS?Td oUenw of 

for the increase under advanced institutions for A-b?e TK Th,# aeeoants part I V 
instlttmonsfor&inskrit is due to efforts vthtch hlvehtelv ltL„ “T 6 *'* “ advanced 
the Presidency to revive the stodv of Sanskrit tihieh i m ra3n - v of 

old Sbastris are often not replaced hy their sons. whTT J y *° dle out - The 
especially English edncat.on ; and manv XwTTSitwL V taken tn secu l" and 
pradnal extinction of the old learning Thus tht J™, have seen with regret the 
increase, ; and the Department aids wme of them w„h SanskrU K 

special standards where intelligently drawn np. ,h lnm l' S™**. and recognises 

' that the beUer"schoob onto Depmmrati" ' VhlCh ,s hea,lilT in so far 

work upon aallip.' n,«tbodi „,t 'P 1 ™™! aail hav, „„ .abaft” 

na.Ier.lood then, «,<• ” mterferenct. It 

Mhools come Into the reeognlred wboJuJfKS °! r?‘ who attend" A 

search on t and encourage aU school, of evervk^ 1 ^ De I»rt*nent does it* best 

feu Bchoola e ' ra P e altogether ” ^ fand ' and c<lr yearly Reports show that 

255.— Private Institutions in Bengal. 

The annu.il returns f or Bengal show li»u - • 

(at least in Eastern 1 ten 'ml') form . ,? n ‘ were MnU,,,,., { 

contributor causes arc the aUomti.,» » bu k of thc rural tioniiW^^V’’ 1 * 0 
Departmental system, under the £ t ,r°p '° me eleni «ntarv inlnmtf^ 0 ”- . 0th , ep 
«r reduction of the registmtim, f schools : \ in S H* to the 

furnishing annual returns This | a ,r ’’ nucpl . v paid to P r j\ ... .^^ntmuance 
Ivomn schools, which have fallen fn ™ - U «?. n ha ^ °P era tcd with . ' ^ tlon<5 for 
Th, diW evtinil, c erj" 0 ,™°^?,“ *»« upon 

schools. J las ' of Private fire Tears. 

n * except “other” 
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called madrasas, present their students for a central examination, and are 
recognised by the Department under the head of Special schools. Something has 
been said about them in the chapter on Muhammadan education. The inferior 
Arabic institutions are little better than ordinary maklabs. 

Advanced institutions for Sanskrit, called tols in Bengal, have increased in 
number, but decreased in students. The decrease is a-enbed to the prevailing hi"h 
prices ; for it is essential to a tol that the students should be fed and lodged by 
their teachers. Tliis class of institution is most numerous in the Divisions of 
l’atna, Dacca, Burdwsm, and Bhagalpur. In the chapter on Collegiate Education, 
in connexion with Oriental Colleges, some account has already been given of the 
efforts made by the Department to arrest the decay of the Bengal tols, by the offer of 
salaries and stipends, and by the institution of lower examinations leading up to 
the Sanskrit Title Examination. The total amount spent on this object from 
Provincial Revenues in 1896-97 was Rs. 18,378 ; and, m addition, Rs. 3,865 was 
contributed fiom District and Municipal Funds. Sanskrit to/s, theiefore, may be 
considered Aided institutions, though they are not reckoned as such in the official 
classification. 

Elementary schools show a Bmall decrease in number, and a still smaller 
decrease in pupils They are most numerous in the Divisions of Patna, Orissa, 
and Bhagalpur, which seems to indicate the regions where the Department has the 
best field for extending Primary education. For m Bengal the line of separation 
between Private elementary schools and Public Unaided schools is very thin. 
The average strength of a recognised Unaided school is only 11*6 pupils; and 
if the number of pupils fills below 10, the -chool is forthwith reduced to the rank 
of a Private institution. 

Koran schools, as already mentioned, show a very large decrease in both 
number and pupils, which is not altogether to be regretted, in view of their low 
standard of educational utility. They are almost entirely confined to the two 
Divisions of Dacca and Chittagong. Concerning them the Director writes • 

14 Being for the most part conducted by miaujis, who are themselves generally 
illiterate, and who accordingly teach nothing but Koran-chanting, the retention of 
these schools on our returns is justified only on the ground that they often 
indicate the direction towards which Departmental agencies may strive for 
extending the scope of Primary education among the masses, by improving or 
utilizing such of them as might be reasonably expected to adopt our standards 
In this wav some of them have already been brought witliiu the sphere of our 
influence. As, for instance, in the city of Calcutta, w here, with the help of an 
inspecting munshi specially appointed for the purpose since 1895. the Deputy 
Inspector’has been able to iutroduce, into a number of them, the Lower Primary 
course in Urdu, which is the mother tongue of the up-country Muhammadans 
living in the town.” 

“ Other ” schools show a small increase in number, lint an increase in pupils 
of more than three-fold. Half of them are to be found in the Patna Division. 

Of these schools generally, the Director says that they are ‘’of a nondescript kind, 
teach in" any subject and any language at the pleasure of the guardians concerned.” 
The most interesting are the kyaungs or monastic Buddhist schools in Chittagong 
and the adjoining Hill Tracts, which combine religious with secular instruction. 
Berinuers learn only Burmese; advanced pupils are taught Pali also. The 
teaching monks, called raohs, care little for the reward-, offered by the Department, 
bein" “well fed and superbly lodged by their disciples.” The number of these 
Buddhist schools lias risen in five jean, from 21 to 53, and the pupils in them 
from 362 to 941. 

266 — Private Institutions in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh» 


In the North-West, all classes of advanced institutions show a decline, in 
both number and attendance; while elementary and Koran schools have largely 
increased The increase is due to two causes. P ir->t, the special grant-in-aid has 
brou"ht into existence new competitors for the money ; and secondly, the Director 
issued strict orders that the returns of Private institutions should be collected 
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«ith more accuracy. Nevertheless, it appears that many MMomwy ^bool^th 
a well -ordered sv-tem o£ instruction and trustworthy returns, are still ignored by 
the Department. 

The Arabic and Persian schools teach, in addition to the Koran, some 
elementary reading in these languages, mainly of a religious nature. If the 
return* can be trusted, nearly one-third of the students m them are Hindus. 
‘•The Arabic school at Deohand in the Sahaxnnpur District seems to be a noted 
institution, to which scholars from all parts of India a* well a* from other 
Muhammadan countries come to receive instruction. The course include- 
mathematics, and degrees are conferred whidi are held in general respect by die 
Mulmumadan community.” The Sanskrit schools are al-o generally quasi -religiou-, 
teachmg grammar, a«trology, astronomy, and =ome religious book-. 


With regard, to elementary schools the Director writes : 

“These mar be sab-divided into: (l)Mrdu; and (’) Hindi Atalajani, and Kalthi. ttt 
the Urdu schools, reading and writing are laaght, bat often no arithmetic : jn Jl3hajatn 
schools the chief attention is devoted to s prolonged coarse of mental arithmetic, with 
elementary reading and writing. These are exactly the schools which might advan- 
tageously be drawn within the new Aided system, the opportunity being taken of insisting 
firet npo'n a minimum attendance of 15 pupils, and upon their teaching some elementary 
arithmetic according to either European or Oriental methods. The fact that returns of 
these schools are received from the different Districts must make it easy to get at them; 
whie the increase in their numbers and the improvement in their cnrricnlam would be 
.i manifest gain, even if only a fraction of them consented to receive the grant on the**) 
conditions. There is no doubt many each schools have been transferred to the list of 
Aided schools during the past year; but not withstanding this theirnumhers are not much 
less, while the attendance shows an increase of more than 1,000 [in a year of famine.]” 


257.— Private Institutions in tke Punjab. 


Ten years ago more than one-half of the total pupils under instruction in the 
Punjab were to Ik* found in Private institutions. The proportion ha3 now dropped 
to less tban one -third; and the decrease shared by every class of institution, 
except Sanskrit schools. During the last five year-, the* number of Private 
institutions decrea-ed by 1,699, and the pupils in them by 26,551. Part of this 
decrease, however, is nominal, being due to the fact that schools of this class- 
examined for grant* are now returned as Public institutions, which wa* not the 
ca-c in 1891-92. This accounts for 639 schools and 23,381 pupils, leaving a' net 
decrease of 1,060 schools and 3,273 pupils, which is attributed partly to the 
prevailing scarcity, partly to greater accuracy in the returns, but mostly to a 
growing tendency m favour of Public school*, where the education imjiarted is of 
a more useful kind. 


Arabic and Persian schools show a v ery considerable fall. The slight rise in 
Sanskrit schools illustrates the present special bent of Hindu effort. Mahajani 
schools, for instruction in the native method of accounts, have specially suffered 
from collajise in the t. rohalla District, where schools of this type had been opened 
l>v an energetic official in the sub-divirion of every pttltrari' for the benefit of the 
agricultural c!as-es. Koran schools liave Wien comparatively httle. and now 
contain more titan half the total number of pupils. “Other” kliooU. winch are 
chiefly venture school, started to meet the growing demand for education a little 
a ^' c w e ,hl‘ S !! 1 ? n, \ t T? e ’ ha 'f almost disappeared, except the few that are 
confined to l«m -ca-te children Schools for girls hold their own fairly well in all 


On the general question the Director write- ; 
offered grants on the simple conduhju that the j«p»l 4 riu^4Mht 

and to write. Government officers and village officials are ? J 'rutted boot 

any schools likely to become deserving ©fa erant - ,nr 1 *?, bnn S to notice 

District Inspector* that they shall e-nit «nd -i? 1 18B P‘y ia lly prescribed for 

my event rabble of 

advance** that are offered to them under the g^tdUid 0r ‘^ers ,he 

measures ts that, within a few rears, 639 school* w,tK **" . e resa ^ t °f these 

nnder the influence of the Department, and made * meaw'of 
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<xlacntlon into parts that would not otherwise hue been reached. A# these school*, 
being Aided ami conforming to die Dejvirtment.il standards, are now returned as Public 
school*, they hate already I teen treated of In the chapter on l'rlmarv IMacation." 

258.— Private Institutions in the Other Provinces. 

For tin* Central Province*, the return* now show no Private institutions 
wliatc'cr, though it i* difficult to U'licvc that none cxi*t. The few n ported five 
vtar* ago were mostly in lintnincil l»y mnhpt;ars or other gentle men for tlie 
(situation of their own children ; mid it is lielievod that they have lx*en absorbed 
in the new tcliooh that lute Ivon njvned cv» ry where on the “combined” 
system. 

The Director for llurma give* im explanation of the fict that pupils in 
Private institution* late doubled during the h«t five years, and now form 41 per 
cent, of the total under instruction, while pupil* in Public Primary schools have 
mtually decreased. It i« evident that thc»c remit* nre complementary to one 
n wither, being due to •onu* administrative change, which ha* tended to raise the 
Departmental .standard, and to divert pupil* into Private school*. Put what that 
administrative change i*, wc are not informed. If one tiny hazard a conjecture, it 
tnu*t have taken pine nt the virv Iv'ginning of the jieriotl tinder review. In 
1891-92, the number of pupil* in Public Primary schools was 131,827, and the 
immV-r in Private institution* 32,586. But by the following scar the former 
had already fallen to 1111,78a, while the latter had risen to 95,611; and this 
pnijiortion i* broadly m lintnincd during the quinquennium. 

Then* nn* no advanced Private institutions in Ihiniu, though l’nli is taught 
to nearly om-thin! of the pupil* in elementary ecliool*. Koran which are 

almost confined to the District of Akvab, show no increase The ,l other” schools 
that npjiear in the return* an* proUibly intended for Hindus and other alien 
clement* in the imputation. Momentary schools, or Buddhist li/attntjs . form the 
va*t majority of the tot.il, pretty equally divided between Lower and Upper 
Ihirnii. Apparently, the Director lias a very i>oor opinion of their efficiency. 
He I iinetit* their increase in the city of Rangoon j while he regards the decrease 
of pupil* in the eastern Districts of Lower lliinun a* satisfactory . “ for it may 1* 
n*»unH*d that Mime nt any rate of the 1,014 children ihu* lost arc either attending 
M'luxtl* win rv* real work is carried on, or are otherwise usefully employed.” In 
default of other information, Mime idea of the character of these schools may lie 
learnt from the statistic* of their average strength. While Public Primary schools 
for lmy* have mi average strength of 23 pupils, the attendance in Private institutions 
fall* to 13 pupils ill Lower and 8 in Upper llurma. 

Private institution* in A*«nm sum to lie of little importance. Only 8 
< L uveutary k1wh*V* arc returned, with 85 pupils. Advanced institutions for both 
Arabic and Sanskrit show a large increase. The former consist of vuiktabs, which 
nn* not highly Kjmktu of; mad ruins are included among Public institutions. 
The S«n*krit t<ds, vvliieh an* now sulwidised by the Government a* in Bengal, 
often attain a high standard of instruction in grammar, philosophy, and rhetoric. 
Koran Kliool* show a very slight increase. Among the 12 ** other” schools, one 
with 98 pupil* is ft High school, not recognised by the Calcutta University*. > 

In Coorg, Private institution* have increased in number, though the pupils 
in them have detrow-d. They are of an ephemeral nature, and most of them 
give only elementary instruction. It is the duty ot the Deputy Inspector to visit 
them, as opportunity may occur, with n view to improve the teaching. Some 
of them have recently begun to adopt the curriculum prescribed for Primary 
School*, mid to present candidates at the Departmental examination. SiiqIi 
school* would more properly lie returned under Public institutions as Unaided. 

It seem* noteworthy that, out of 419 pupils, no less than 109 are learning 
English. 

Private institutions can hardly be said to exist m Herar. The number returned 
is only' 3, with 157 pupils. Of these, three nre m duly attended by Muhammadans, 
and the other two by Native Christian*. Apparently, all elementary schools are 
classed as Public, and included among Unaided. 
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_ Government Hostels, which include tlie Lawrence Asylums and one or two 
similar institutions for European children, arc found chiefly in the North-West 
and Bengal. The average strength of each Hostel is 37 boarders, ranging from 
76 in the Punjib to 21 in Assam. District and Municipal Hostels are almost 
confined to the North-West and the Punjab, their average strength being 10 
lioanlers in the former and 23 in the latter. Aided Hostels are more evenly 
distributed, and have a more uniform number of boarders, the average being as 
high as 52. Unaided nlo arc pretty widely distributed ; but their average 
strength of 25 is a mean between 60 in the large Missionary institutions of Madras 
and 12 in the small Missionary institutions of Burma. 

Hostels far girls almost all belong to one of two classes : either asylums for 
European children maintained by Government, or Millenary institutions. None 
arc managed by District or Municipal Boards. The former base the high average 
strength of 68*bonnlers ; the latter hardly ever fall below 50 or rise above GO. 

The table on the following page (CLIX.) gives detailed statistics of Hostels 
for boy*, according to Provinces, in 1896-97. 

This table shows the extent to which the Ho«tcl system has been developed 
in the several Provinces. The Punjab stands at tbc top, with 7,113 boarders, or 
ncnrlv one-fourth of the total. Here nearly one-half of all the students in Arts 
college*, and just one-tenth of all the pupils in Secondary school*, arc to be found 
in Hoi-tcK Then follow Bengal and the North-West, !>oth of which nho are well 
represented under Arts colleges and Secondary schools. Madras and Burma 
resemble one another in having the majority of their boarders in Primary schools, 
iloinluv i* conspicuous for its small number of boarders, none of whom are in 
Art* colleges. 

Of the total expenditure, Provincial Revenues contribute less than one-tenth. 
The high fumre for Madras includes the cost of the Lawrence Asylum, which in 
the Punjabis tnld from Imperial Revenues. Local and Municipal expenditure is 
almost entirely confuted to the Punjab nnd the North-West, showing the popularity 
of Hostels in these Provinces. Fees provide 46 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
the i.rotwrtion rising to 70 per cent, in the North-West and falling to 30 per cent, 
in the Punjab. Subscriptions, endowments, &c., provide 40 per cent. The high 
fl'nirc under this head for the Punjab includes Ks. 47,048 from Imperial Revenues ; 
and the still higher figure for Madras indicates the predominance of Missionary 
Hostels in Southern India. 

The table on page 373 (CLX.) gives similar statistics of Hostels for girls. 

Nearly onc-thinl of the total number of female boarders are to be found in 
Madras, where returns show that almost all are either Europeans or Native 
Christians ; and it may safely be assumed that the same applies more or less to 
other Provinces, for which details are not available. In the Punjab, for example, out 
of 1 388 boarders, no less than 837 arc Europeans. In this case, subscriptions, Ac. 
(including Ks. 51,330 from Imperial Revenues in the Punjab; provide more than 
lialf the total expenditure { while the contribution from Local and Municipal 
Funds is insignificant. 


201.— Hostels in Madras. 

With the exception of the Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund, maintained by 
Government, and a boarding-school for Panchamas, maintained by the Municipality 
of Mangalore, nil the Hostels in Madras are under private management. The 
extent to which they are Missionary institutions may he learnt from the fact that 
Native Christians form 77 per cent, of the male hoarders, and SG per cent, of the 
female. Out of 105 private Hostels, only 1 1 receive aid from Provincial Revenues 
to the total nmount of Rs. 11,877. For some time past there has been a movement 
in favour of establishing Hostels for collegiate students at Madras city and else- 
where ; hut no actual steps had been taken during the period under review. All 
of the 236 collegiate hoarders are to he found in Missionary institutions, of which 
two are set apart for Brahman students. 

3 a a 
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With regard to the future, the Director rentes t— 

“Plans and estimates tor the erection of Hostel buUdltnra for the southern group of 
Madras collet were under the consideration of Government, nnd hirer, since the clow 
of the rear, been sanctioned ; bnt the work has not yet been Umm for want of fund*. 
Government has also ay prosed of proposals for tho Komlihskon-itn iCoIlcgo Hostel ; ami 
the work -will be commenced as soon as the formal consent of the subscribers to the 
Jubilee Fond ot WOT has been obtained. No ste 5 * have l**« taken In connexion with 
the proposed Metcalfe Hostel to bo attached to the Ilajabmundry College, as a suitable 
site nos not yet been secured.** 


262— Hostels in Bombay. 

Foe Bombay, the information about Hotels i< very mcsigre. The preit 
majority (42 out of 58) are Aided from Provincial Hcvciiur*. Nearly nil tho«c 
managed by Government are for Special school-*, pre-umahly Training colleges ; 
and the name applies to the two in Native State 1 *. Of the total expenditure on 
Aided Hostels tor boys, CO per cent, is derived from fees, from which it tiny 
reasonably be inferred that mo't of the boarders arc Eurojrans. In 1890-97 
there were no students from Arts colleges in Ho-tcl*. But this is prolnbly due 
to the plague ; for in the previous year the nmnl>er of collegiate lxxirdcr* tva* 43, 
of whom 3.8 were in Unaided nnd 5 in Aide*! institution-. The total c-\iK.*nditurc 
decreased by C per cent., entirely under fees and sul script ions. The total 
number of lioarders incrao-ed slightly ; but the increase wa« eon finel to Primary 
schools, which may lie assumed to lie Missionary institution*. 

On the general subject the Director writes : — 

“There aro boanllng-honees atlachesl to most of the Art* colleges, nnd provMon hire 
lately been made for a few of the student* of tho College of Bcience, while special 
^quarters Br« provided for the agricultural student*. The proi l»lon of aultnblo boarding- 
homes for Secondary schools is a problem that ha* not yet been solved : tint there are 
indications that in timo a system may grow np, under which the junior teacher# wttl M 
glad to add to their Income by supervising anltable Hostels. Tin* Nadlad High school 
haa a large boarding-honse, and a few rooms aro provided at Hyderabad in Sind. At 
present, progress in thw direction is stopped by financial difficulties, but It is a groat 
Btep in advance that the moral advantage of well-regulated boarding-houses I* being 
clearly recognised.” " 


263.— Hostels. in Bengal. 

The Hostel system has made great advances in Bengal during the period 
under review; but, unfortunately, no comparative statistics arc available In 
1894, it was resolved to provide all non-resident students of Government colleges 
in Calcutta with suitable boarding accommodation under proper supervision The 
Eden Hindu Hostel, which had been for many years under a committee of Native 
gentlemen, was taken over by Gm ernment ; and a grant of over B* 1 85 000 was 
sanctioned for tlie enlargement of the buildings. The additions were effected liv 
1896. Residence in the Ho-tel lias since been made compulsory on nil students of 
the Presidency College and the schools attached thereto wlm do not jive with 
parents or guardians ; while accommodation is also provided for a limited number 
of students belonging to colleges under private management, on condition that 
the Principals undertake that they shall observe the Hostel rules At th* l » 
date recorded (September, 1897), the number of students in the Eden Hostel m! 
235, of whom 26 attended private colleges. At the same time, a ermt 
Its. 50,000 was sanctioned tor tne building <jf another Hostel for Huhtmml,,? 
connexion with the Calcutta Madrasa, to ge called the Elliott C 
the We Lieutenant-Governor. The Wing «•« completed “ oStSS 
but its opening was postponed until April 1898, on the ground that 
contributions bad not been raised by the Muhammadan community Much 1 
has been done in this direction by private munificence during the 'nwiJ , “i SO 
review. The Government High schools at Tab and PahnahVebeS^t 1 
■with hoarding-houses at the expense of two local samlndars ; and a nn£h« 1 1- 
Hostels have been started by the managers of Aided and Unaided schools. 

With regard to the statistics given in General Table Till, the Director r w, V 
that they are incomplete : “first, because of the exclusion of some Hostels attached to 
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Government schools, for which no head-money is paid from Provincial Revenues to 
meet the cost of superintendence ; and secondly, because of the exclusion of 
Government pants to Aided Hostels for female students, these grants being shown 
in General Table IV. as part of the regular school expenditure. To the former 
class, for instance, belong Hostels attached to Training schools for Masters, where 
the students live and mess in the school premises ; while to the latter class belong 
boarding-schools for girls in and about Calcutta, which receive a grant from 
Government at the rate of one rupee a month for every boarder.” 

The cost per lioarder in the Eden Hindu Hostel is about Rs. 133, of which 
Rs. 25 is paid by Government in the form of head-money, furniture, &c. This 
represents a decent style of living, and includes medical charges, light and 
municipal rates, the total of the last item alone being Rs. 972 a quarter, or more 
than Its. lj per head per month. In the female Hostel attached to the 
Betlinue College the average annual cost is Rs. 137 ; in the Christ Church High 
school for girls, Rs. 102 ; in the llrahmo-Italika SikshaLiy, another High school 
for girls in Calcutta, Rs. 9G ; and in the Free Church Orphanage, Rs. 39. 
In the Hostels in the Mufhssal the charges generally vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
a month. 

204.— HostelB in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements about boarding-houses in the Report 
for the North-West with the figures given in General Table VIIL The latter, 
probably, iuqludc a good many institutions for Europeans and Native Christians. 
The very large proportion of the expenditure derived from fees mu«t be due to 
boarding-schools for European chddrcn in the Hills. Just one-third of the 
total number of students in Arts colleges are boarders. The Agra and Aligjtrh 
Colleges arc well off in this respect ; there is a good Muhammadan Hostel in 
connexion with the Muir College at Allahabad, and a Christian Hostel at Cawnpore. 
In connexion with Second iry schools, Hostels have Ion" been in existence, 
maintained either by Government or by District Boards and Municipalities ; but 
it would seem that the management of these institutions leaves much to be 
desired. The number of boarders in houses attached to District schools has fallen 
in five years from 8C8 to 794, of whom 73 are stipendiaries, berious complaint 
is made tliat no Hostel is attached to the District school at Altnora, which is really 
a Divisional rather than a District school, inasmuch as it serves Garhwal as 
well as Ivumson. With regard to Vernacular Middle schools, the Director 
expresses the opinion that no school of this class can be regarded as completely 
equipped unless a boarding-house is attached to it for the benefit of boys from 
a distance. Then he proceeds to quote very unfavourable remarks from the 
reports of the Inspectors : 

“ In the Agra Division, it has taken five years to add two boarding-houses and one 
boarder to the list. In Bundelkhand, the boarding-houses are email and accommodate 
very few boarders In, each ; the establishment of one or two central boarding-houses 
suggests itself a9 an Improvement In Oudh, the number of boarding houses has increased 
in five years from 17 to 24, but the number of boarders has tailen from 156 to 138 On 
an average, each house accommodates less than six pupils In some Districts the houses 
provide nothing more than sleeping accommodation, no separate arrangements being 
made for cooking. Some are still more deficient There used to be a so-called boarding- 
house at Itae Bareli, where the boys cooked in the servants’ quarters and slept in the 
school-house There appear to be others that might equally well be removed from the 
list. The Districts of Unao, Hardoi, and Fyzabad have no boarding-houses whatever 
for Vernacular schools. The Inspector of the Third Circle reports that in Jannpur the 
eo-cnlled boarding-houses ara dark, ddmp, badly ventilated cells. These are public 
institutions undtr the control of Government, and therefore ought to be either improved 
or abolished. The Inspector thinks that, if no funds are available for the improvement 
of existing buildings, it would be preferable to relinquish the sham institutions, and 
maintain such only as are in important p^ces and likely to attract pupils.” 

On the general question the Director writes : 

“ Boys are attracted naturally to schools in which Borne sort of boarding 
accommodation is provided, rather than to schools not offering this convenience ; and 
in places where the bojrding-bonse is well looked after and proper discipline maintained 
the boarders take the lead in both class-room and playground, as is fonnd to be the case 
In England, where town boys are generally at a disadvantage. But there are boarding, 
houses in these Provinces in use although they have been condemned by sanitary 
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to obtain is likely to become a cur-a.* to {hem instead of <t blessing.' Indeed, it js 
surprising, under such. circumstances, that the Indian student is as good as he is. . . 
Apart, lioveier, from (he direct bearing of the Hostel system in checking evil habits, it 
has a tendency to encourage s Iiat is so conspicuous for its absence in Indian schools, 
namely, the corporate spirit. Associated together under the same roof, students grow to 
look upon the * school-boy spot ’ with feelings of pride and affection , anil electing their 
own prefect, who is responsible for the discipline of the institution, the\ learn 
lessons of obedience, regard fur others, and self-control, which mac tend to mould their 
characters foe good." 

In 1896, excellent Hostel- were tst.ibH*hcd at Nagpur, in connexion with the 
I lidop nntl Morris College*, l»ut nlv> ojien to pupils of the High -chool department 
of the former college juwl of the Xeill City High school. At Jnbbulpore, the 
Government college 1ms excellent hoarding accommodation, and the Church 
Mission High school has a Hostel in its compound. The two other Aided High 
-choola at Jubbulpore, managed hy the Hitkarini Subhaand tlie Anjiimait Islumiva, 
lave not yet liecn able to provide Hostels, owing to want of funds. The 
imjiortancc of the matter ha- been impre-sod upon District Councils and 
Municipalities, who readily m-jxmded b\ offering Mich sums as they could -pare, 
while priiatc liberality has not lx.'en lacking. The result is that nil the Middle 
schools nt Di-triet headquarters are now -upplicd with hoarding accommodation, 
with three exceptions* at Xar-inglipur and Mnndla, arrangement- in progress 
were interrupted by the famine ; at Wardha, the building of a Hostel had 
to be jxistjKiucd to a more urgent uece— ity — the proi ieiun of a good water- 
supply. 


267.— Hostels in tlie Other Provinces. 

The Director for llama -ay- not a single word about Hostels in his Report. 
There are none managed by Go\ ernment or li) local Ixxlies. It is only a matter 
of conjecture that the great majority are Mi-sionary institutions. 

The officiating Director ior Assam quotes tiic following paragraph from the « 
Director’s Report for I89n-9C : 

“ In former Reports, only the tmriling-liougeu in connexion with High schools were 
reported on : but thin j ear Depaty Inspectors were instructed to submit returns for all 
known bounllnc-hoases in the Province. The result is that, besides the 11 institutions 
managed by Government, two Aided and 20 private institutions are now recorded in 
General Table VIII. flly the following jear, the total had risen to 4J, ot which 31 Were 
Unaided.] Of the 11 boarding-houses managed by Government, seven are in connexion 
with High schools, two with Training schools, and two with Middle schools. But 
students at the other Training schools are permitted to make use of the accommodation 
provided. . . Of the Unaided institutions, 17 are attached to Middlo and Primary 
schools in the Districts of Kamrup and Goalpar.i. No expenditure has been shown 
on account of thews : they are mostly situated in the North Dooars, and are mere 
tempoiary huts bnilt bj pupils whose homes are at a distance from the several 
schools." 

The Director for Coorg states tint there are two boardmg-hou-es attached 
to the Mercara High school. General Table Till, shows only one, with 92 
inmates, of whom 3C attend Secondary, 50 I’rinury, and G Specnl school-. Of the 
total expembture, no less than 63 jter cent, l- derived from fees. 

The Report for Rerar gives details for the hoarding-houses (two for Hindus 
and one for Muhammadans) attached to the High schools at Akol.i and Amraoti. 

The total numbers show a decrease in five years from 85 to 79, while the average 
monthly cost ha9 slightly increased. There are also boarding- hou-es for Hindus 
and Muhammadans in connexion with the Training college at Akola. On the 
general question, the Director u rites : “Tor the efficient and economical 
management of tlie boarding-houses and the proper supervision of the boarders, 
it is very desirable to have them placed under carefully selected resident master*. 

Rut this cannot be done without additional accommodation, and we have to wait 
until funds become available.” 
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authorities, Improvement being said to be impowible for ■want of fund*. Greater rare U 
also necessary in selecting men to place In charge of board Ing-ho use*. The Inspector of 
the Third Circle writes as follows : ‘ Not every teacher has the gift of sjTnj-athy. or tht 
Inclination to de-rote himself to the work of forming young minds. lint where imch a 
one can be fonnd, ho Is able, particularly in a boarding Institution, to do mrst ml mile 
work. The boys of boarding institutions should be the Lackbono of schools: but too 
many of these institutions arc merely hostels, exercising little or no influence upon tht 
Inmate*. If the anperintendents were invariably wlcct.il for their »j-ceia) ficni-n for 
managing boys, and parents begin to find that residence in boarding institutions improved 
their children morally and physically, there would won bo a great extension in the sije 
and number of these Institutions, and a gradual development of some r'pni d* cnrM, at 
present eo sadly lacking among Indian schoolboy*.' I fear there is little evidence of a 
wide-spread desire among Indian parent* to secure the moral and physical advantage of 
their children, as offered In board ing-honsos. If thin would mean their paying anything 
more for it. This makes it alt the more important tint those who are concerned official! y 
or privately with the management of schools should do what In them lies to improve the 
boanling-boa80 accommodation, now so very far from King perfect, and to maU 
supervision more thorough and more helpful to ibo boys, ro that these Institution* mar 
gradually grow in popularity and become a greater influence for goo-1." 


265. — -Hostels in tlio Punjab. 


The tiroumWe inference drawn from the figures in General Table VIII 
■Kith regard to the progress of Hostels in the Punjab, is confirmed 
of the Director, who writes : 3 » n 

“The provision of suitable board ing-hon«o* for (Undents aw»v from u,»i» v, . 

long I* cn an important part of the Punjab educational sv#t e m and a^Lt ”\ h **?? 

to have been done lu this regard during the past quroiroennroni Pone Tt ,} 03 V. 1 

colleges have special boarding-houses attached to them, while ?| 16 ontifde^tmUnfi 1 1 fiv* 
remaining four are accommodated in the boarding-boose* 0 f the cone J.iiit v 5 .?* 
all the Training institutions are well provtded K thls rXrt i. ^e "S' 00 ’' ‘ 
v Secondary schools for bojs, 232, with 5,279 resident immhTw» ," n l ,** * ,ft - 

attached to them. Even the Secondary schools for girls are admncf tro t^Th^’ ?, K * L ' > . a8 ** 
and the recent opening of a boanhng-house in connexion with the Aro s^V ^ rt ? a ? 
Jullundnr is rightly regarded by the Ins, .color as , evJnt “* 

most of the Hoard Secondary schools are now supplied ^ R ,b# Cirele*. 

Aided and Unaided schools ore gradually following the cxamnh?i» P r b c U,w * ! f ml ,ba 

number of undergraduate students baa become very lam. a Hi ,, ,, L® ore ; "here the 
attached to no particular institutions have recenth sprung ud «n^h 
Agarwal, and brahmo Hostels. * Rut even rod JdX? ’“' h “v ,bc , K,a,/a * 
out-station students have to clab together snd make their om i * , ‘ n *i*'“<dor, 'many 
without supervision.' In many of the houses provided “' anl, ng arrange menu 

unsuitable or insuflicient ; but a steady improvement is talrm ac ?° rorn<> dati<m U either 
The internal management is said to be good, and the efTe-f j' ,M0 «-«|iects, 

advantageous. One Inspector doubts whether, a* a rule U„„i " n discipline decidedly 

* places to live In and sleep in ’ : but this is not the usual vuw ’J!?Vj, OUW ‘" are mor ® *hatf 
Inspector says t * It is sufficient to say that their influence 1,10 tr ' att ’ T - Another 
The superintendents are generally selected for their steady I 4 ?* <?<**! indeed, 

general fitness for controlling boys, and the movements of th i , bal ' ns ftn d their 
watched by them. The desire for games and outdoor occami 1 **'™ 0 ™ Rre Zt ‘ a,0| i*lj' 
among boarders ; and, as regular hours for study are strict! 1S * g(KMl feature 
Institutions, the spirit of discipline among them is most anna re »• in larger 

state* that, where the supervision Is efficient, 4 the discipline ik*. ll »ird Inspector 

fourth [a Muhammadan] remarks: ‘the estabhshment of Rxently * * while a 

beneficial in forming habits of good fellowship among tho i?~" l0g '‘‘' lns *s has proved 
times of strained relations between the different sections of the taBC “ needed in tbego 


267.— Hostels in the Central Provinces 

In the Central Provinces remarkable progress has been 
quinquennium in the provision of Hostels. The drop shown ,^ urin g the 

General Table VIII. i* probably due to the famine. The Direct ■ ast 5 ear in 
subject with the following remarks, which ore of general appl i ca ti*J n trCK ^ UCC3 
“ One of the mam defects of our educational system, as has bee 
out, is the want of boarding-houses for students who come from ° I J e P M,e< h}‘ pointed 
colleges and schools in large cities, and who have no guardians or * t * ae ® to attend 
they can be entrusted. Most of them live in lodgings, which are oft n , to ' R ^ OBe care 
of disreputable character. They are badly housed, and prohablv ^ “*1* by persons 
under no control or supervision, and exposed to the temptation a '**'*?£ Being 
speedily lose whatever ideas of morality they may imbibe at school s l,atar - they 
by the head of an important school in these Provinces, • the higher edit* u M obserTe< * 
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to obtain is Iikelj to become a curse to them instead of a blessing.’ Indeed, it i« 
surprising, under such circumstances, that the Indian student is as good as he is. . . . 
Ajart, however, from the direct bearing of the Hostel system in checking evil habits, it 
has a tendency to encourage what is eo conspicuous for its absence in Indian schools, 
namely, the corporate spirit. Associated together under the same roof, students grow to 
look upon the ‘school-boy spot ’ nith feelings of pride and affection ; and electing their 
own prefect, who is responsible for the discipline of the institution, they learn 
lessons of obedience, regard for others, and self-control, which may tend to mould their 
characters for good " 

In 1S96, excellent Hostels were established at Nagpur, in connexion with the 
Hialop and Morris Colleges, but also open to pupils of the High school department 
of the farmer college and of the Neill City High school. At Jubbulpore, the 
Government college has excellent boat ding accommodation, #ivl the Church 
Mission High school has a Hostel in its compound. The two other Aided High 
schools at Jubbulpore, managed by the Hitkarini Sabba and the Anjuman I'damiy.i, 
have not yet been able to provide Hostel-*, owing to want of fund'. The 
importance of the matter has been impressed upon District Councils and 
Municipalities, who readily responded by offering such sums as they could 'pare, 
while private liberality has not been lacking. The result is that all the Middle 
schools at District headquartei' are now supplied with boarding accommodation, 
with three exceptions : at Nnreinghpur and Manilla, arrangement* in progress 
were interrupted by the famine ; at Warding the building of a Hostel bad 
to be postponed to a more urgent necessity —the provision of a good water- 
supply. 


267.— Hostels in the Other Provinces. 

The Director for Burma says not n single word about HosteK in his Report. 
There are none managed by Government or bj local bodies. It is only a matter 
of conjecture that the great majority are Missionary’ institutions. 

The officiating Director for Assam quotes the following paragraph from the 
Director’s Report tor 1895-96 • 

“In former Reports, only the boarding houses m connexion with High schools were 
reported on ; but this year Deputy Inspectors were instructed to submit returns for all 
known boarding-houses in the Province The result ib that, besides the 11 institutions 
managed by Government, two Aided and 20 private institotions are now recorded iu 
General Table VIII [By the following year, the total had risen to -13, of which 31 were 
Unaided.] Of the 11 boarding-houses managed by Government, seven are in connexion 
with High schools, two with Training schools, and two with Hid ale schools. But 
students at the other Training schools are permitted to make use of the accommodation 
provided. . . Of the Unaided institutions, 17 are attached to Middle and Primary 
sohools in the Districts of Kamrup and Goalpara. No expenditure has been shown 
on account of these : they are mostly situated in the North Dooars, and are mere 
tempoiary huts built bi pupils whose homes are at a distance from the several 
schools ’’ 

The Director for Coorg states that theic are two boanIing-hau«e« attached 
to the Merearn High school. General Table VIII. shows only one. with 92 
inmates, of whom 36 attend Secondary, 50 Primary, and C Special 'ChooK Of the 
total expenditure, no less than 63 per cent, i* derived from fee*. 

The Report for Berar gives details for the hoarding-houses (two fur Hindus 
and one for Muhammadans) attached to the High schools at Ahola and Aiurooti. 
The total numbers show a decrease in five years from So to 79. while the average 
monthly cost has slightly increased There are also boardmg-hon*e' for Hindus 
and Muhammadans in connexion with the Training college at Akola. On the 
general question, the Director writes: “For the efficient and economical 
management of the boartliug-houses and the proper supem*ion of the boarders, 
it is very desirable to have them placed under carefully selected resident roaster*. 
But this cannot be done without additional accommodation, and we have to wait 
until funds become available." 
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CIIAI’TIIll XV. 


I’m MCA I. AM) Jl.UMl. TlMIMNCJ 


268.— Scope of Chapter. 

a,„! "Y «UM -IM^anr 

swIoj»t a title which will <li*tingui-li the ’tu» i ,,lort ' «»>v« nlm to 

Vf ert '|r"' ,° r "» , kin.!., »..•! „,„n,l (, n iiT'l : , * >lil - v 

Boarding-hou*** have nlreadr Wi, , Jest It with ,i >* im-lmMi. 

the other niattera reft-md to in the letter of t) r" I ,rwv *' ,,, i? duptir ; hut oil 
Administration*, tinted DreemW |NS7 u.n *<> I*ne«l 

chapter, m far ns they are mentioned ... ’the ,nrw‘ T* ,,Lwv in J ,,( ‘ I***™ 

pine* and urmimntiw have i»crw.«ed im„, (ll *e| % Tim athletic 

te:" rt,,trc ” *° cvi """ re M%y f: 7 :^zsr 

269. Physical Training m Madras. 

Iii Madras, the Director state* that • » , 

from the Department the same attwiiii" £ ! . '' "“'T to receive 

revimon of the Ishicational I2ul c «. the otmnrtm ■, P ‘ r - f^'cntimi. At the l»tt 
of instruction nml the standard* U K)rtulll . t . v ««■» taien to revise 1 

ivhicli gvmiiastics is tauflit it.., Is. ,r. 1 lc . ,l uiiit».r „f | * , . ) , ] •• , • a, ;'l 

*« «» £isfc t !:!T. 7 t “: k - r 

■ “ W * PJTi.M.umi, wBkh, „„ „ \.:‘ r Sxu.i.l.r, )al 


long-continncd rain, i* eenenillv ' m 

through a course of drill, N .Oi it Tl 1M ' 1 hl,M *‘* n ** 
least lx» able to supers the ! ! T" , ,l,p . v 8» . 
themselves. * ork of the- ‘ 


In recent years, a inort remarknl 1 

p, T^r , i? ; he r 1 — 

in «crci« e ,, „ r .Z 1 r r ." r to 1 . 

college, have cluhs for aune, , CI ’ r, "’ l ' e| H. nmi lawn-tcuni. * \ii ,, 'c. *' n Pgi.l 
in the tournaments hclrfnt Mn.li **I >0 r tH ». nn * 1 almost nil of them „r,. lin ‘ t '? n ‘de 
of the large colleges have their ^ nt -V t,H ‘ ^’ginning <>f e\crv 

given and recci\c<H)y the se ,p„ 1 a, J n , 11,11 nt! detic sport*, and challe’n.^'^ r^ 0 ' 1 

ill firent IWtoin «» nfforchno J’j'jt’- Y 1 ? 1 ' P""» ""'1 route!.!, mnH fr ^'- v 
involve a willing rccoffnititm r eYct ‘*) ent training for social life Cognised 

and those other desirable uttriL^ ,, 'f t, i U '' 1 HUt!,orit . v * « tvadmes* to ,1;''? t] ) Ky 
ends brings in its train Tl, utcs o£ character which organised Hn ;™ '/ ni,< * take, 
jouth of Great Britam -son to suppose that *£%£, T"?' 

interest m out-door games a» i !i- < i uaU y R 0 * 1 for the youth offf for tl,p 

so generously givcif l,v tt excrci'-es is largely due to ♦>,„ The 

It is, therefore, gratifyiL^oW Mr - Grigg, when he' held the mS , n^ Ine,lt 

limes m his name, to 0 jsen e that a pnijmsil is on foot to ^ ,r «tor. 

Presidency.” ’ t0 ** Com l«ted for by all colleges and Thai l? UtUt ? ^'eml 

Illr< *ughout the 


270. Physical Training in Bombay. 


In Bomba ° oomDay, 

by the'seveTal fo T^ S the euLjeU o£ a “ app eucJ;v . 

city, called after Sir nT„ 0 ^ th ® * nn «»l Report. A central gyrK; co,,t rihute. 

Dmshaw Matiolgi Petit, trains gymnasS^SSS f 

tor schoof 
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throughout the Proviuce. At all Training Colleges, physical exercises and dnJI 
are compulsory, so that the master* sent out may he qualified to teach these 
subjects and make them popular wherever they go At the Female Training 
Colleges, the mistresses are taught calisthemcs and other exercises suitable for 
girls. Host of the High ‘■chools atul many Middle schools possess cricket clnl*, 
as ■well as gymnasia ; and there is some tendency towards making physical 
exercise compulsory. Gymnastic apparatus js being gradually extended to 
Primary schools ; and where this is not available, the boys are encouraged to 
play native games, «uch a» atya-patya and l ho. In some schools only simple 
drilling and manual exercises are taught. “ The most eventful incident of the 
quinquennium in this respect is the establishment at Bombay of an athletic 
association for the large European and Native schools. This "has been a most 
successful step ; and the school* annually compete at cricket and athletic sports, 
with excellent spirit and wholesome rivalry. The growth of cricket is universal 
throughout the Presidency, and there i* a very great dev elopment in the way 
of organised and disciplined drill and gymnastics.” 

271.— Physical Training 1 in Bengal. 

In 1892-93, a proposal wus made in the Senate of Calcutta Uuivemtv . to 
require ft certificate of physical training from all candidates for the Matriculation. 
Although this proposal was not adopted, ample evidence exists that a taste for 
physical exercises of a sujwnor kind is rapidly extending among the rising 
generation throughout the Province. “ In Calcutta indeed,” wrote Sir Alfred Croft 
in 1893-94, “ no oue can doubt that a remarkable change has come over the native 
community in their appreciation of athletic sports. A stranger returning to this 
lity after an absence of only three or four years would be astonished at what he 
might witness any day on the Mnidan. On the occasion of any important foot* 

I tall match they assemble literal I v in their thousands, and follow’ the progress of 
the game with the keenest interest and delight ; and for a good kick or pa*s 
they send up a roar of cheering that would do credit to an English ciowd.” 
What is here said of Calcutta is also true to a great extent of the colleges and 
High schools in the Mufassal ; and the accounts of athletic sports annually held 
.it some of tlie District headquarters, under the patronage of European officials 
and the leaders of native society, unmistakably show how games of u manly 
character are gaming popularity among schoolboys. Inter-college matches arc 
annually arranged by the Calcutta University Institute, at which students from the 
most distant parts oi the Prm into, from Bilrar on the one side and Eastern Bengal 
on the other, compete for various prizes, such as the Ennsdowne Challenge Shield, 
the Elliott Football Shield, and Harrison Cups, Ac, The absence of a suitable 
playground in the heart of Calcutta was long a difficulty. But this has now been 
removed by the opening, in 1893-99, of Marcus Square, a large space in the 
northern quarter of the city, which was acquired at the cost of over Us. 1.30,00(1, 
liome by the Government, the Municipality, and the public. The ground is under 
the management of the Calcutta University Institute. 

In most Government colleges, physical exercise is compulsory on the student*. 

In almost all High schools under public management, there are gymnastic teacher*, 
and the Government usually contributes one-half of the cost of gymnastic apparatus. 

In Middle and Primary schools, little has yet been done. The games gcncrallv 
played are cricket and ’football, of which the latter is the more popular. Both 
evoke much more enthusiasm than gymnastics, even where there is a reguhu 
gymnasium, with a special instructor and all the necessary apparatus. Drill i* 
practised in some Government schools. 

272. — Physical Training in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. 

In the North AVest, physical training has received constantly increasing 
attention during the quinquennium, and is now much more completely organised 
than it was. It is encouraged iu colleges, particularly when (ns is often the case) 
aome member of the staff is a cricketer or football player. The University of 
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exhibition „f drill iU „l »\'iiinastici up !, f mil" with n„ 

schools, are I, „| „ lt |, |y,, ln „ tii : al ‘,™ Rlll '"^ l "‘: “’ ?«•> »'»l Ml, HI,, 

important clmn-o 1, „ k^Ldr l,r tin- mm, L,;' V 1 ' 1 an 

on the native »v,tr,„. Tin, 1,,„ the a,!,™^-! „" 1 ' I '"““'5!»«i"ta 
more |>ojiit far tlian gymnastics on the Kn--Ii-Ti > ( . m " «'"• therefore 

“ ,fc «*/■**• «**»■« nor %iSS ] nltiSS ””r ?' ""T P™™***, 

r ayeil ,„,„t collrnc, | High »ch,„l,. al,™.‘, ‘ ™ Ur f '«WI »rr 
phee at the annual conferences of scI.of.lnm.twT ,«? . '"»»">« and *,*«* take 
Primary examination. Inter-school ‘ tlie ' rmn - ,s h»r the Kmtor 

the Jn fihu t|N)rc College, were heM in ].s<r, nM( ,>r *nnpttl of 
Laat year, Reid Ganm, A„„. i .,C",£ o, £ I I -Iml V " irci ' i ? 
to encourage athletic e-xcrriVs in the tw.» Hie! ; * " 1>,lr " n,i J «M'»Ipore, 

which I, a<f hitherto had no . aviS>,,m ,«■ , iir'Y’’'* h./he t^n, 

schools. The Associations taKfiS^cSwi fw ^ Afc M 

playground*, in winch annual ^rtTSir-Slr in ° h * ai,,i "* r - r-r 

276.— Physical Training in the Othor Provinces 

in 18 ' ) :"s‘“ r .«' r . , l' ,r,n a nietv'y <t.,tr, tint .hr 

: """ ™ Ul - « 

n^oiTtii^Z , ' ,r i"W' tii,* 

Oo, eminent nigh'^mT M^^lw^h^jTuama'aT •b.TCtrfii'^S^ 'J"™" 1 ™ "II 
be gradually extended to all G a* eminent Mnl.|l« Jrl.Z !?- T ,,f «wl will 

Unaided m L oots have also rceojrnin J the iinnoltinr* nf ' 1T1 « £ ° f . 1,1 * Vl,,r ' 1 mid 

it as pin of their curriculum. While .m^iour I !LJ 1 * *<ihjtyt, n rul ur* iiitrvilnelin* 
achojits put throui-h exercises In physical drill.w!tir u n^ w Ohm,!’*’ "f •••**•'»• 
whole they attjn.ltwt themselvo* ^ry co-,I.iahlv The , h | on '*»" 

capitation allowance were held toward, the close of the J? P tv \ ,h " 

cameil the fall allowance, which was laid to the secretart^.' ? ^ 1 , . l “' 

reports show that phjslcal I raining is becoming noonLr .t. c,oU *- The 

teachers are bc S tnnln R to Ncognm I* 0 s .^, |p tu I> 0 1 , ‘ K “H ' 1 •»*- 

In Coti^. the larger Kboota hate plat pot, iuU n ,,d , 7 ,„ na .. w f „ 

them, mid prizes nrc "turn for pyintm*tics. p ' niuciusi to 

In IJerar. ^\iiina-tio ha- Item innde comj.it|^,r\- in He*!, *ch.s>t« „„ i .1 
wjwl 'tan«Iar.!s ; and some kind of pin Meal exemi-s- or drill is .nfnrls l - ‘ ‘iV 

It- iintiin. 1 * , 1 ™ in ,1,0 fnlloirin— rvm.r, fn",, 

Aiijrlo- > c macular sclioolma-ter : * .* n " 

-rhr.tol olecan™ 1". . doe il.om »t „or >ll,r,,l„„. „ b ,,|, _ , 

port of our school cnrrlcnlntn, ami ercry rU« has Its half hour or > | n • na ‘ie a 

exercise anil schmil drill. Wh« n the lime aj.|»,mtcl for i-lar in the^ 1 ' r 
cla-sa arnvis, the lsiys are sent out to the playground. «fr.„munlo,I h T ti^lt illT , 
con.ll.Cts an.l att^rrises. Tl„. prescribed stambnl, f„ r ermi^uc ^exere , 1 .? f,lrr - "h 
follow etl The pupils In the 1 ‘nill-iri class* s are nia.Je Jo' i,|, v on .It ” 7" ff ’ ,nrF *hy 

{Times ami elementary drill, and the pupils in the \nglmVrnii-nUr -li ^T m * 
play ffymilistic feats anti easy school drill Thn^ the phrsiral etincatl.m f '’ 

attending the school is or, fully Mid regularly loolr*i after hr the teacher of* Vi ' 7 
the iioys rvsort to the pi lygruuiul with aLtmn.sm! «ft rr half an ~ * 1,14 » 

to their work « ith tn-sh energy " * n x*ecea;„ui man. 

276— Moral Training- in Madras. 

In Madiu- Clin nsx^niiMsI xlxnl fws n. .Jew no the n-mlafb iri . 
sli-cinhm* laid down tu the Ildumtiouaf Kule- Tin—* n-rtj'ation- “"r 1 " 

pupil* shall wear a dian and d.-evnt dn-s, slt»n salute dni r tea, } M J, ' n 1 , 
occasion of their tir-t 1110 . ting thorn for fit.* .Lir withm the -cii<*.l rirociret^' 1 
ri-o when the ttacher enter* the clas.six.mi and nmatu stanthn- till tl.ev »i 
tosit or till the teacher t.ikt-i hi* s-at, mid -hall m.{ |, nt ,. the'c!a».. r ,^n 
the jx-nni— ion of the trachcr or till the cla-s is di-mi.-h JJaacJ.,^ „r j- 
in -dionls are jwnt-Iied Lv the hcadnu«t* r with cnrj.iml |eirJ"h-n<-it ^ j •*'' 
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coI!<-^>- da--K- mill fine-. The extreme j-enalty of expulsion i- rfvflwl to in 
EL-.-. <ff grave or when i! i- fono.l that a -t.i.k'M In- .might a.lmi-imi 

7 7’™’;. of a The mter-^hon! rule- werv made more rain-ent 

T"f he T ,u >'l"«”"t">b ™th a >i™ or checking a Ulan on tl,o of 
ri»ta.t l T.|,, [B J ! ,AK m „a ro r fc old rule.. Tic committee a,,,.,!,,.,,! to 
mot tin- mmilmg order- of the Department <111 not cot, -Her it liic— arr to 
prcrcrilrf- cond uct rt gi.ter-. .Nererthele-t the conduct of each pnpil i. war'chcd 
Tnin-m?? ZT ? 'V 1 '"'" 1 of a" nudum, inking .dmj-don 

il a T 7 , : aI “ 1 “Pptoata for -cholardiip. Iuu.-t luoducc a 

tha ‘ ,' hL ? r •»' lx™ thoroughly Kiti'facton. In the 

Hrant-in unfcod/hv T' l >n -' <T,lw l for the different Tile 

of -mnlta 

m Match lb'j; tecotmnemled tl,e rtu, 'oral of t,lat 1,11 1 

to act itijuriotieh on the eduction of <i e rfc ' tr, f tIon < a ' 11 las been foiniil 

no pupil U admitted to, or total, cl in anv^l”' A J a nile. hole ever, 

the pupils in that das- XoMtrnrat.’J ‘n t rmic5 ’ l xeo:id the at crape ape of 
out departtneatallv. Hut bSmt’l™ ” ”'" text-hook Iia* loci, brought 
chameter abound ii, ahno-t all the .mnfi'T^C ,1, ™ al ,n " 1 '' "til 

Committee exerci-eg dj-crctiou in ircommeiuT ^°7^ S | ,n “"V »■»' the Text-look 
jUtefcn, eeitl, the hclihv growth of elm "Sr f Sh'’’ ”™ C «'™l»t"l to 

U»k«am,roiedfor„ w ,;, ™«ni«,i ““dStiotm ™lT a W«te on the li-t of 

the truth cannot l« too often tenentml rl.., , ’ T“V , ’. C °r I>ntate. ‘-.Murt-OTcr 

teacher,; and a teacher of ldgh'^nSd.Je wilf'imlo'^'Tj: d ,' pc "' k dl leBr on tin 
characti r to the whole work oftSTSh” " odllilcul t.' “'siting in ethical 

270—Moral Training in Bombay. 

Hie Director for Bomlwy -writes as follows : 

High schools and ^^^n^^orthy W ' ho ° 1 ,B maintamed in Govern 

no doubt that the prominent attention recentl^u ^ ' rant of discipline a 

effect, and that the tone of the larw kl 7 directed to this .niZS"?*- There is 
improved. ... I have little to eay on * ch °ols in SSe Pr^.M ^ dae 

by* down certain rubs wliich -work well w h fI , i, eCt , of >nter.gchool d -rT- V ha * 

rules will provide for lax disciulme »«S h . oneE,1 I oVerveH £ L™ ,ea - Th <= Code 


277. Moral Training in Bengal. 

Ir Bengal, it is laid down in the Rules and R-mW- 
that “masters are to lo-e no opportunity of teachmw til- 8 of the Deiwrtm . 
well as precept, the value of truth, ddigence* re>uS!>t' r PUpil8 ’ h J eSSb”*' 
kindness to inferiors, hahits of discipline, and other "Sts f Uperiors . 
which education is imperfect and may be positively of mora lity%t;^“ le ’ 

student, should lm taught not ou./tu ^ 

And, a pa m, It i« the duty of every mtru not only to ™ • V*? 10 ^ 

but to impress uj>on the minds of h‘is pupils th/ duty 5 to °^ di«ri n n“’ 

punctuality, and olxidience.” . 1 P dUt ^ o£ tr uthf u l ness ' ! ^rJ^e, 

Corporal jumislunent is allowable only for m-ns< „ , 

inflictcl ly the hemlmn.tcr alone not under the^citancnt 0 ”'th ll ’ llo » 1 ' 1 >» 
after due deliberation. The usual punishment for b ut 
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irregularity of attendance, and misbehaviour takes the form of impo-itions, extra 
hours, anti fines. Casea of gross inoral turpitude are rightly punished by 
expulsion. Breaches of discipline usually fall under the following classes": 
(1) di-respect towards teachers and other superior*, (2) fabrication of certificates, 
&c., (3) making a disturbance at places of public amusement, ( 4 ) immorality. 
In 1893, the Government issued a notification that candidates detected m the use 
of forged certificates or other senous malpractices at examinations would be 
disqualified from entering the public service. Cases of misconduct on the part of 
teachers nt Secondary schools arc happily very rare, aud are always severely 
dealt vvith. In Primary schools, the temptation of earning a few extra rupees 
occasionally induces a tjurv to present pupils ivho never attended his *ehool, or to 
produce false attendance registers. 

The monitorial system has never been much adopted m Bengal. It is j virtually 
in operation in the Sibpur Engineering College, the Eden Hindu Hostel, and in 
some other Ixiarding-hou^es both in aud out of Calcutta ; and the reports show 
that everywhere it lias helped to make the management smooth, and to keep the 
quarters clean aud tidy. No change has been made in the age-limit for different 
classes. As before, no boy above 14 is admitted into any class below the fourth 
in a Government High school, unless he lie a Muhammadan or a Middle Vernacular 
scholar. The maximum age for election to scholarships is 11 for Lower Primary, 
13 for Hpjver Primary, 15 for Middle Vernacular, and 10 for Middle English 
Pupils belonging to aboriginal races are exempted from the«e regulations. The 
transfer rules for colleges anil High schools have done good service in helping to 
maintain discipline. During the period under review, they have been adopted by 
the Calcutta l Diversity, Rnd also extended to Middle and Primary schools, to girl?’ 
schools in Calcutta, and to the Vernacular Medical Schools. It has J>een decided 
thnt in every ceitificate the age of the pupil on entering and leav ing school should 
be stated, so that there may lie, as tar as jkwsible, a continents age register. To 
enable pnrents to judge for themselves of the progress of their boys, quarterly 
progress-reports are supplied by all Government schools. 

With regard to the question of moral text books, the following paragraph is 
quoted from the Report of the Director for 1894-95 : — 

“The need of preparing such hooks by special agency does not arise in Bengal, since 
Readers and other boohs of the required hind have been published m large numbers by 
private persons, and additions are constantly being made to them. The Central Text- 
hook Committee, to which the matter was referred, advised the Department as to those 
books on the authorised list which might be recommended for the purpose ; aud those 
books are marked in the lint with an asterisk. The first list of the kind was issued in 
1831, when the number of text-books with a definite moral purpose, English and 
Vernacular, was as large as 88 , and since that tune the annual supplementary lists Issued 
<m. the Omam.vUfte,' i i vemmmead&tvK!. taxe. asnh. cao.tamad. a. aomher at swab. boat*. 
These lists, it will be remembered, are for the use of Middle schools ; hat the Text-book 
Committee has aUo been preparing similar lists for Primary and High schools, and 
when that is done every school In the Province of whatever grade will be provided with 
.1 guide to show it what books to chose. As regards High schools, the University has 
again availed itself of the services of Mr C. H Tawney, for the preparation of a new book 
of English Selections for the Matriculation of the same character as his former one. 
This book is read in the first two classes of High schools. For the lower classes 
Inspectors are entrusted with the doty of drawing np lists of text-books for use in all 
, Government schools, and these lists are circulated to tho headmasters of all schools under 
private management. All but the two lowest classes of Primary schools have also Co 
follow the text-books prescribed by the Department. Considering the strictly limited 
character of onr control over non-Government schools, we may claim to have done 
all that lies in our power towards securing the use of -wholesome text -books in schools of 
all classes." 


£79 — Moral Training in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

Oil the general question, the Director for the North-West writes : — 

“Asa rule, there is little fault to find with the conduct of pupils. Instances of 
insubordination are rare. The want of straightforwardness is a more frequent subject of 
complaint. Direct moral instruction is not generally given, except in institutions under 
the management of Missionaries. But the discipline of a good school, tbe mental training 
1 of a course of study steadily pursued, have a distinct moral wine, which is found to 
' influence favourably the character of those who paSs through our schools and colleges. 
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deceive the inspecting officers are still reported, sometimes from girls’ schools ; 
but this offence is rarer than it used to be. Cleanliness in pej-son and clothing 
has improved, though in outlying tracts a good deal remains to be done in this 
respect ; and there is seldom much lack of simple mannerliness. Discipline is also 
said to have generally improved. “ Instances of breaches of discipline are given by 
both the Lahore and Jnllimdur Inspectors ; bat discord among the teachers was 
in most cases the cause, not msabordmation on the part of the scholars, who are 
usually docile and obedient. Want of harmony and co-operation among teachers 
is indeed one of the chief obstacles to sound discipline in the schools ; and at the 
present time, as noticed by one Inspector, this is aggravated by a bitterness of 
party feeling, deplorable in itself and altogether inconsistent with the office of a 
teacher.” 

It is one of the requirements of the Department that inspecting officers 
should bring to the prominent notice of managers and teachers the importance 
of conducting their schools in such a manner that the teaching and discipline 
may exerci-c a right influence on the conduct, character, and manners of the 
pupils ; and this duty is now so emphasised that moral influence and training are 
no longer entirely outside the curriculum. However imperfectly the teachers 
may, by example and precept, discharge their duty as character-trainers, they 
know that that duty exists ; and this of itself is believed to have a salutary effect. 
Then, the text-books, both English and Vernacular, are interspersed with lessons 
inculcating the common as well as the rarer virtues ; and it is hardly possible 
that these can be taught, with even the smallest degree of skill, without leaving a 
re&iduutu of wholesome influence. Some of the Inspectors say that these lessons 
are not infrequently well taught, and that the effect is decidedly uplifting. There 
are also poetical pieces in the Readers, intended to add to the pupils’ store of right 
and high ideals ; and, as one of the Inspectors remarks, “ The reading and 
reciting of these with feeling and expression must produce a salutary effect.” 

“ The teaching of moral lessons by precept will not make up for the want of 
example in daily life ; but so long as the environment is what it is, .and example 
is largely absent, that teaching must lie held to be of considerable educative 
worth.” The Jullundor Inspector quotes ca*cs showing that teachers sometimes 
do the opposite of rightly influencing their pupils. “ But the type is improving, 
and the watchful concern of those interested gives the hope of better things to 
come. The influence of the playground, the spread of culture, and the religious 
awakening that is taking place are all, it is hoped, making for improvement in the 
character of the scholars and the tone of the schools.” 

Various measures, which have their place in the Code, are adopted for 
maintaining discipline. Irregular attendance, absence without leave, la7iness, 
and other such offences are punished by detention after school hours, impositions, 
or fine3 ; gras er offences, by corporal punishment ; and extreme ca'es of 
misconduct, by expulsion or rustication. Monitors hare to be appointed for 
every cli**, to march the boys from one room to another to report absences 
between the roll-calls, to maintain order in the temporary absence of the teacher, 
and to report misbehaviour or breaches of discipline. Tbe-e class monitor* are 
further responsible for the conduct of their class-fellow « in the playground, when 
there is no other supervision Monitors aho have to be appointed mall boarding- 
houses, generally one for each ward or dormitory, for the m rintonance of order. 

It is n standing order that heads of institutions and their assistants are responsible 
for the careful supervision of their pupils both in and out of school. Conduct 
registers are kept for the Secondary' classes of High schools, which hate to include 
notice*, written up monthly, of etch boy’s attendance, whether regular or 
irregular, of his diligence, behaviour, and eleanhnc**. On this record dejiends 
the character of the final school certificate ; and where prize* are given for 
proficiency, do pupil can obtain a prize unless the entries are satisfactory. Inter- 
school rules have to be observed, according to which pupils from one school 
cannot be admitted into another, within an interval of *tx months, without a 
leaving certificate, the object being to secure tliat school* shall not be changed 
merely for the purpo-e of evading legitimate discipline. La*t year, part of the 
grant* given for attendance was withdrawn, and made available for discipline and 
organisation ; and the Lahore Inspector reports that this change has done much to 
improve the state of things in Aided schools. 
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281.— Moral Training in tho Other Provinces. 


In the Central Province*, the monitorial aptem Inn, at present, only been 
introduce*! into honnling-hoiwH. The munilor, though entrust* d with refflnii 
clit-ciplinaiy power, is not allowed t*» puni-di. for fear of uhuw* of authority, The 
intcr-school rule*, for preventing irregular migration from one pclnwl to another, 
have on the whole worked fcaliMjctorily. Conduct rigi-tcrs nre in u«c in school* 
of oil (trade*. 

The Director for Jhirma state* llmt “ The closet attention hat liecn paid hy 
officer* of die Department and by school manager* to all matter* affecting moral 
training and discipline in both Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular school*. It 
could hardly lx* otherwise in n Province wlierc education is largely in the hand* of 
Missionary bodice.” 

In Afsatn, the Director record* one breach of discipline, wlierc a student who 
obtained admission to a class in a High school higher than that in his former 
school was lined Hs. ID. \\ ith rtgard to the introduction of n moral text-Uxdc, he 
expresses hi* opinion tlmt “ Morals nre well looked nftiT in every school where the 
teacher* are competent, honest men ; and where such men arc not ernploted, moral 
text-book* arc of no use." 


In Coorg, it is state*! that breaches of discipline arc repressfd in acconlancc 
with certain well-defined rule*. In 1*191, n set of regulations was approve*!, 
fixing the ngc of admission to the Middle and High dcjiartmuit* of IIngli«U 
school*. • s 


The Director for llerar <juotc* the following extract from the rct»ort of the 
Inspector : — 

M AU Ills* master* do their l >0*1 to enforce discipline In school, nnd late care that 
their hoys b*dia\e well. Komn even attempt to watch their conduct outride the school, 
y< Ith a view to maintaining discipline la class, the monitorial systrin has l-cti in force 
for some years. Most ot th«i headmaster* report that It is fairly successful, anil that 
boys vi<- with onw another In flood conduct J n order to obtain l lie honourable pJ.ico of 
monitor. Korn- of the masters seem alive to the dangers of hoy* Udnfl made to watch 
the Conduct yl their companions, and do thdr host to prevent the system from 
dcgramlitifl Into one of espionage." 1 m 
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••(2.) That it is not n pc wary or ndvi-uhl.. to liolil General Confemico 
but that for specific chnngi* in the educational system. Divisional i> 
should he held as required, *l»d should consist of rep 
management who are not Departmental officers. 


“SPECIFIC RESOLUTIONS. 

“(1.) That tho consensus of opinion at the Conferences point* to tb>- ntetssity 
for an examination into the various sj (items of Reading- books for Primary schools, 
with a view to the expunging from the boohs any les-nns or port mm of 1> min* to which 
exception may fairly ho taken. That a small and picked commit!, c might d.al with 
this matter m each Division during the next innn*o«n. That the primary dutj of such 
a committee would 1 *j ono of expurgation, hut that each committee might Is- tmpow* r> >1 
to submit general recommendation*. 

"(2.) That it is preferable to re-writing or larpily altering the present ferltn of 
Vernacular Heading-hook*, tliat Govt mimnt should encourage the production „f r-i-t l d 
books by liberal grants from the fund for the encouragement of literature 

“ (3.) That, ns regards a rcvUlon of the standards for Primary school*, it is notinalde 
that the criticism on them did not ominate so much from the managers of whnoU as 
from independent critics The Conference is of opinion that the Mandat'd-. hire hi id 
tlielr own gem-rail > i hut that it wool l be odtisahle that the lii*]*iu.r m e.i. h lihidon 
should consult with the inauagers of Primary schools, nnd uscirtmn whtlh* r a revision 
ia general ly advocated and in what direction*. 

“(4.) Tliat the suggestion* as regards the standards in Secondary schools were 
vague and not clearly formulated, and that cliangis in those M-mdanl* mav well le 
postponed till tho managers of Aided schools show the necessity for at turn in the matter. 

« (5.) That, to meet to sonic extent the demand for some traimrg | n thi U eon and 
methods of teaching in Secondary school*, Ihe following schune nm 1*> forniulativl — 
(«.) That all new employes coming on the l’rov mcial list of fcceondjry scl m.I* shall |„. 
called on to jnss an examination, according to a specific ethane, in the theory and 
methods of teaching, and tliat no teacher shill l*- confirmed m his apiminttiMtit until 
ho has done so. {b.) That, as regards the Daksbma Fellow* in colleges who tnav dedre 
to enter the Department as teacher* in Secondary school*, it should I*. notified 'to tiuni 
that they will have lo present themsClvea for this examinition, but that their time snout 
tn the college may be counted as a period spent in leaching, and th, v mav be allow..! 
to present themselves at the first examination which takes place ifur the.' hate ioin.-,l 
a Secondary school. ' J 

“(C) That the Conference is of opinion tint the dcvclopm.nt of ruam, ,i 
ms y safely proceed on the line* novr followed tn the Victoria Jubilee Technic dS-t t 
Poona, which are practically tho-e advocated in Government llwlS v ' J 

September 15, 18%; and that, with a view to the po«»ible development of drawl ** 


in Primary school.,, drawing should bo made a compulsory subiVcVin T^lnln^'i'^^ lll? 
for Primary schools, up lo tho standard of tho First (.rode Art Examination P col, eg«e 

n between Sinndatd VI of tbc Primary course ami 
•cgulatiug admission to the put he centre C tDJt, “ 

e admits Euclid, Book I., and vernacular noetrv «| C ti UK ? ,B 
inbject*, should bo removed. Expenence* * l 1 *' 


“ (7.) That the distinction between Sinndatd VI of tbe Primary course «r,,l u i 
of Schedule It of tbe rules regulating admission to the putlw w *. 2 

solely in the fact that tho one admits Euclid, Book I., and v 

other excludes these two subjects, should bo removed. Experience' ,ll « 
this distinction lias a prejudicial effect on higher vernacular ctndv and th \ , wn *b*t 
attention only to the subjects that are prescribed for tho liulhc forvina o-u al , P'y 
of the two courses W'D »« » wii" to Wh «—» w-hoilatlfm 

populanty of higher 
Service Certificate Examination.” 


will Le a gu'>n to both teacher* and laught^nd wTtt t?n!Tm ‘1?" 
r vernacular educatim, without any prejudicial effect on the Public 


284— Conferences in Bengal. 

The following Conferences have been held in llen^ml durinw t!,„ i 
years. ° = UK las t fire 

In 1803, there was a Conference, under the presidency of ,t,„ i,- 
consisting of manager, of girl, 1 sclioo!. ami .i,penMc„,te„, „t Mi. i 
Calcutta, together with the Inspector of the Presidency Circle and »L m 

** er offino members. A system of payment bv results f or 
discussed, and the proposals of the Conference* were adopted*' bv p ls was 
In the same year a meets mr of some of tho fellows of the Crllcutfs | v-° Vel ? ,nent - 
held m the office of the Director, to consider a proposal for ],rinrnn~ Si***/^ Wa ’ 
lodging-houses in Calcutta under some system of inspection antf Bt . u ‘W 
in consequence of practical difficulties, the scheme was altowed to i J l>ut 

drop. i n 
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1891, a committee was appointed to report on the Vernacular Medical Schools. 
The results of their deliberations and the action of Government thereujoB 
have been referred, to in the chapter on Collegiate Education. In 1395. a 
committee was appointed, including Sir Alfred Croft, Mr. Burn ford (the Inspector 
of European schools), and a number of non-official gentlemen, to consider the 
revision of the European Code. The conclusions armed at bv the committee 
were generally accepted by Government ; and the new Code, a*, rev i-ed by them, 
was introiluced in 189G. An Agricultural Conference was held m 1896-97. 
3Ir. C. C. Stevens was president ; and among the members were Sir Edward Butt, 
Sir. W. C. Slacpheiison, and Sir A. Croft. The object was to enquire into the 
present coarse of scientific instruction a*, given in Public school*, with special atten- 
tion to agriculture, and to devise means for making it more thorough and practical. 
It was suggested that the course of science in Primary and Middle schools should 
be reconsidered, and so graduated as to include at different stages bi inches ot the 
elements of agriculture. Steps are being taken to give effect to this propu-al. hv 
an attempt to combine in one science course for each examination the elementary 
principles of physical and natural science, including zoology and sanitation, and 
illustrated as fir as possible by object le*sons. As a result of the deliberations of 
this Conference, it has nl»o been decided to open a special agricultural cla-s in 
connexion with the Sibpur Engineering College, at an e-t misted animal eo-t of 
Rs. 10,000. In the early part of 1S97, a committee wis appointed, with 
Mr. IV. II. Grimier as president, to consider the present system of -cp irate 
examinations for admission to each Department, which i* detrimental to the public 
service and productive of great inconvenience to educational institutions. The 
recommendations of this committee were still under the consideration of Govern- 
ment when the period under review closed. The most im{xirt.mt of them is the 
proposal to establish a High School Honours Examination, which shall be at least 
equal in difficulty to the London Matriculation. 


286.— Conferences in the Punjab. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Education Conimi—ion, 
Conferences were established in the Punjab m 1S86. anil have since been held 
annually, with the exception of two years. They include General Conferences 
and Departmental Conferences. The former are composed of mod of the -emoT 
inspecting staff, together with repre«entati\ es of educational movement* and of 
bodies interested in education, and meet to discuss all important que-tinns 
affectm'r the condition of education in the Province. The latter, which ire 
composed exclusively of officials, confine their attention to matters connected w ith 
the organisation and working of the Department. 

Durin 0- the la«t five years, three 'meetings of the General Conference bate 
been held— in 1893, 1894, and 1896. No conference was held in 1895, because, 
as the result of nine successive meetings in the precedin': ytaH, the regulation- of 
the Depirtment had undergone extensive yearly modification*, and it wa- the 

wish of the members that there should be a season of ie-t. For much the suiie 
reason, and also because no matters of importance required di-cit*sion it u- 
decided to hold no meeting in April, 1897. The Conference' coriM-ted of ,d«mt 
forty members, of whom the majority were non-uffieials. and '.tt tot tine* d.n 
The most important matters considered since 1891-92 hate Jieen the follow mg 
the conditions and rates of grant to “venture school' " ; the place of phwul 
trainin' 1- in the school curriculum ; the que-tion of leave from school before and 
after public examinations ; the recognition of school v that refii-e to oWn e rhe 
inter-school rules; the bearing on college discipline of the Punjib l'imer'iry 
system of attaching no importance to attendance at a regular cour~e of -tiidy - 
the place to be ghen in schools to object les'ons ; the encouragement bv -clm« .1- 
of the Science and Clerical and Commercial course* ; the question of •• attendin' e 
and staff grants ” for Indigenous schools ; condition* of the aw aril of female teach* rs’ 
certificates ; the need of Technical and Industrial schools ; revi-ion of the 
crant -in-aid rule* for Public schools ; reaision of the grant rates for Indigenous 
schools ; revision of the Primary school standards ; revi-ion of the rules for the 



